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Note on Transhteration, Spelling, 
and Diacritics 


THIS BOOK CARRIES numerous terms, proper names, and common 
nouns, names of places, districts, and imaginary spaces that are not from 
English. I work primarily with Bengali materials in this book. In the words 
of one scholar, choosing a method of transliteration for Bengali is like 
choosing between crocodile-infested waters and tiger-infested land (jaler 
kumir, dangay bagh).! 

Bengali, unlike Tamil and other Indian languages, does not yet have a 
standard guide for transliteration. For the most part, scholars of Bengali 
have adopted the existing rules for Sanskrit transliteration, with good 
reasons. Bengali is recognized as belonging to the Indo-European family 
of languages and is a Sanskrit-derived vernacular, albeit there is hardly 
any dearth of non-Sanskrit terms, deriving from Persian, Arabic, Turkish, 
English, and even Portuguese. These words have entered its lexicon over 
the period of its evolution into a modern lingua franca of a substantial 
demographic body globally. 

Rules of Sanskrit transliteration are particularly helpful in rendering 
the standardized written Bengali (what is considered to be literate Bangla 
in West Bengal) into written English. For example, (484 can be conve- 
niently, and orthographically quite precisely for that matter, Romanized as 
Vaisnava, using the IAST scheme. What this rendering makes invisible, 
however, is that most Bengali speakers pronounce the term as Boishnob. 
Hence, this Romanized spelling renders the term phonetically inaccurate, 
especially for Bengali speakers. In West Bengal, this term sports a wide 
variety of spellings into English, from the aurally precise but awkward 
“Boishnob” to the somewhat less awkward “Baishnab.” Neither of these 
spellings, however, would seem familiar to my readers—members of an 
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academic community, scholars of religion and of South Asian history. For 
them, Vaishnava would be most familiar followed by Vaisnava. 

I have, hence, had to make some difficult choices regarding translit- 
eration and transcription, and the related practice of using diacritics, in 
this book. While I could have certainly chosen to transliterate Bengali 
into English using well-established rules of Sanskrit (AST) translitera- 
tion, I was unwilling to sacrifice the local flavor of these terms, as such a 
rendering would almost invariably have done. Nonetheless, blindly follow- 
ing Bengali pronunciations and phonetically rendering them into English 
would have changed many commonly used terms beyond recognition for 
my readers. 

Hence, I have decided to follow my own rules that fall somewhere in 
between the philological precision of Sanskrit transliteration and a func- 
tional approach of a historian of colonial Bengal. Additionally, I have pro- 
vided a glossary at the end of key non-English terms that appear often in 
the forthcoming pages. 

Here are some of the rules that I have followed while transliterating 
Bengali terms into English: 

All non-English terms, except proper nouns and names of people, 
are italicized wherever they appear in the text, without exception. Hence, 
bhakti, gosvami, and so on. Caste and community names have not 
been italicized, but they have been capitalized. For example, Kartabhaj, 
Namashudra, Gaudiya Vaishnava, Darbesh, Baul, and so on. 

I have followed the Bengali spoken form in transliterating most Bengali 
terms that appear in the following pages, unless the transliteration ren- 
ders the term practically unfamiliar to my specialist readers. Bengali, in 
particular, does not have the dental “v.” Moreover, the sibilants, “s,” “S,” 
and “s” are all pronounced as “sh” in spoken Bengali, even as the distinc- 
tion is maintained in the written form. In transliterating familiar terms 
such as Vaishnava, or Chaitanya, I have preferred to stay with the most 
familiar spellings. In the case of less familiar terms such as shripat (Sripat) 
or bairagi (vairagi), I have spelt it closest to how it would be pronounced 
in Bengali, without resorting to diacritics, or without making them unfa- 
miliar. Unlike Hindi, Bengali does not always drop the final vowel; hence, 
I have kept the final “a” vowel whenever it is pronounced in Bengali, and 
dropped it in the context of terms where it is not pronounced. 

Names of places—cities, towns, villages, and districts—have been tran- 
scribed using the more popular or recognizable spellings of these places 
in English. Certain key places that appear often in the book and have 
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numerous pronunciations and spellings both in scholarly writing as well 
as administrative documents are spelled across the book like this: Vraja/ 
Braja/Braj as Braj; Vrindavan/Brindaban as Vrindavan; and Navadvipa/ 
Nabadvipa/Nabadwip/Naboddip as Nabadwip. 

Diacritics have not been used in the body of the book, except when 
transliterating the titles of Sanskrit literary works or religious texts into 
English. The glossary at the end of the book provides diacritics for the 
benefit of the specialist readers of this book. For nonspecialist readers, the 
glossary provides an easy reference to find English translations or glosses 
of the non-English terms that appear on the pages of this book. I have 
decided to include only those terms that appear (i) more than once and (ii) 
in two or more different places in the book, so as to keep the glossary at a 
manageable number of entries. Terms that appear only once are explained 
either by the context that they appear in or by providing a gloss for them 
in the body of the text itself. 

All translations from Bengali into English in this book are mine, unless 
otherwise noted. 


Introduction 


UNFORGETTING 


Loss, Recovery, and the Politics of Selfhood 


On September 16, 2013, the Ananda Bazar Patrika—a leading Bengali 
daily published from Calcutta—carried a provocatively titled piece in its 
op-ed pages. The piece was called “Shri Chaitanya: Our Fathomless Self- 


”1 and it attempted to draw its readers into the realization that 


Forgetting, 
they—the Bengali people, as it were—had been complicit in a collective 
performance of amnesia. Otherwise, the sixteenth-century mystic Shri 
Chaitanya could not have been condemned to such a degree of apathy 
and disinterest as he has been in contemporary times. The author of the 
piece—a scholar of Vaishnavism and the Hindu Puranas, and a public 
intellectual—Nrisingha Prasad Bhaduri, urged his readership to engage 
anew with Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnavism. This would, he claimed, 
help them recognize the epochal role played by Chaitanya as a “cultural 
mediator,” for it was none other than Chaitanya who forged the very 
essence of Bengali cultural life—the “middle way” that lay in between 
the scholasticism of Vedanta and folk traditions of the Bengali mangalk- 
abyas.? According to Bhaduri, the impending inauguration of a museum 
dedicated to Chaitanya under the aegis of the Gaudiya Math—the immedi- 
ate context that occasioned the article—provided Bengalis with a unique 
opportunity to fulfill the urgent task of rediscovering Chaitanya as a key 
historical and iconic figure from Bengal. He wagered that this would 
surely lead Bengalis to discover their own authentic selves. 

Bhaduri’s wager is, however, not a new one. It is a twenty-first-cen- 
tury re-articulation of a late nineteenth-century anxiety and inspiration. 
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For instance, more than a hundred years prior, in 1898, the founders of 
a Bengali Vaishnava journal, Shri Bishnupriya Patrika, had also issued a 
similar call to excavate Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnavism from beneath 
the layers of amnesia that had fallen over them. The program initiated by 
this journal consisted of discovering, publishing, publicizing, protecting, 
and spreading the life and teachings of Chaitanya and his primary associ- 
ates and disciples. What spurred the editors and readers of the journal, 
all devoted Vaishnavas, to engage in such a project? And how were their 
efforts related to other kinds of recoveries taking place at the same time, 
in other contexts? This book shows that these endeavors were born out 
of anxieties relating to the “disappearance” of Vaishnava traditions from 
genteel Bengali consciousness. They were spurred by the necessity, per- 
ceived by these very genteel Bengalis, of weeding out “deviant” forms of 
Vaishnavism in the region. The call of recovery made by this journal was 
but one of the many different platforms whereby educated, upper-caste 
Hindu Bengalis—a “class” collectively known by the term bhadralok— 
evinced a sudden increase in interest in Vaishnavism, particularly of 
the kind associated with Chaitanya, in the period just before and after 
the Swadeshi Movement in Bengal (1903-1908). And their interest was, 
almost habitually, articulated through expressions of loss and the urgency 
of unforgetting. 

Hence, this is a book about unforgetting Chaitanya and recover- 
ing Vaishnavism in colonial Bengal. It deals with the cultural memory 
of Chaitanya—and through him, of the Bengali Vaishnava devotional 
complex—and its uses, particularly in the context of British colonialism 
and the beginnings of anticolonial nationalism in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. In Bengal, Chaitanya enjoyed a remarkable and 
widespread popularity in the centuries after his death in 1533, particularly 
as a deity who was worshipped as well as a guru. And yet, the educated 
Hindu Bengalis of the late nineteenth century—the bhadralok—were 
unable to stop bemoaning the loss and disappearance, the dissipation and 
corruption, and the near destruction of Vaishnava traditions in a variety 
of written and printed documents. I see these writings and their authors 
as participating in collective anamnesis—simultaneously upbraiding their 
own community for forgetting its constitutive selves as inscribed in and 
through the devotional complex around Bengali Vaishnavism, and making 
a call for self-regeneration in and through urgent programs put in place 
for recovery. In the constant repetition of the affliction of forgetting and its 
gloomy aftermath, the purveyors of Vaishnava recovery engage in a process 
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of what I call unforgetting. I use this term to refer to the range of programs 
that our authors and actors initiated to counter the fateful lapses of collec- 
tive memory with regard to Vaishnavism, to reverse its forgetting —“[that] 
disturbing threat [which] lurks in the background of the phenomenology 
of memory and the epistemology of history,” in the words of Paul Ricouer.? 

My conceptualization of the (late nineteenth-century cultural and 
historical) memory of Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnavism in the terms 
of unforgetting or anamnesis allows me to foreground the question of 
epistemological, civilizational, even personal crisis that colonialism 
variously posed for many of the authors whom I discuss in this book.* 
Simultaneously, unforgetting helps us to meaningfully engage with the 
soteriology of loss in the form of viraha (love in separation) that lies at 
the heart of Gaudiya Vaishnava doctrine and theology. Viraha animates 
Bengali Vaishnava aesthetics and, through it, a vast range of Vaishnava 
praxis and subjectivities.° Hence, it is neither surprising nor novel that 
in the context of this particular devotional complex, loss would emerge 
as the primary trope to represent its present condition—admittedly dis- 
mal from some perspectives, but full of possibilities from many others. 
An enactment of viraha involves a constant participation in smarana, or 
remembering. The ideal virahini (embodying a tortured feminine subjec- 
tivity in various forms of Vaishnavism) is constantly bemoaning the loss 
of her Lord and lover, Krishna, and thereby remembering Him. Similar to 
the gopis’ lamentations of Krishna’s absence, bhadralok expressions of cas- 
tigating themselves for forgetting their pasts, of the kind encapsulated by 
the Ananda Bazar Patrika’s use of the term atma-bismriti or self-forgetting 
are, paradoxically, tropes of unforgetting, characterized not by the physical- 
material absence of the object of desire, but by anxieties around the dis- 
appearing significance of this complex. Such anxieties are kept at bay 
precisely in the act of expressing those fears. 

What marks loss as a key discursive category for me in this book, apart 
from the fact that incantations of loss appear all too often in bhadralok 
writings on Vaishnavism, is that loss is able to subsume within itself 
certain nondoctrinal aspects that were themselves products of Western 
Enlightenment and its secular-humanist approach to understanding the 
world. The soteriological category of Vaishnava loss thus makes itself avail- 
able to secular interpretations, thereby allowing the writing of human- 
ist histories of social transformations, literary greatness, and religious 
reform. Loss further stokes a Romantic imagination in our period, thereby 
invoking nostalgia and a yearning for that almost-forgotten past. And in 
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producing an immensely variegated and voluminous body of discourse— 
from scholarly deliberations on Bengali language to secular-humanist 
narratives of Bengali history, from didactic treatises on Vaishnavism to 
polemical tracts on civilizational greatness, from Vaishnava journals to 
biographical sketches and autobiographical memoirs—they all draw upon 
both historical and mythical aspects of Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnavism 
to repurpose them for their own ends. The process of anamnesis that is 
thus put in place to compensate for the collective amnesia of a generation 
goes beyond the question of remembrance to invoke the “materiality of 
the past” in the form of texts, poetry, people, histories, and sacred spaces.° 

While there has been a plethora of scholarship on religion and colonial- 
ism in Bengal and South Asia, in general, the vast body of sources deal- 
ing with Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnavism has found surprisingly few 
takers.’ A close examination of this body of material allows us to revisit 
some of the key conclusions made by scholarship on religion and colonial 
modernity in South Asia. It allows us to reconceptualize the relationship 
between regional religious traditions and the emergence of nationalized 
Hinduism, for instance, in a dramatic fashion.® By placing the question of 
bhakti traditions at the center of our enquiry, we are able to chart the sig- 
nificance of literary histories in the making of modern regional cultures.’ 
And in focusing on the figure of Chaitanya, we are able to demonstrate the 
uneasy compromise between a “neo”-Vedantic constitution of modern tex- 
tual Hinduism, preferred by Orientalists and key Hindu representatives, 
and its devotion-centric, ritual-based, image-worshipping adherents.’? My 
focus on the colonial encounter and its consequences in producing a new 
kind of cultural memory around Chaitanya and his devotional legacies 
in Bengal, rather than on community building within modern Gaudiya 
Vaishnavism, allows me to foreground issues of a modern and authentic 
Bengali selfhood and identity that lie at the heart of this study." For the 
concern over the loss of Vaishnavism from the lives of educated Bengalis 
was being felt at the time not only by believing and practicing Vaishnavas, 
but by a host of other public intellectuals in late nineteenth-century Bengal. 

My method in this book will be to pry out relevant pieces of infor- 
mation regarding Bengali Vaishnava traditions, which hold the figure 
of Chaitanya at their center, from a number of didactic, descriptive, or 
informative writings circulating in print about Bengali literature, history, 
society, and religion in our period. This will allow me to locate a differ- 
ent “world picture’—one of Vaishnava recovery and its relationship to 
the yoking together of culture, religion, and history in colonial Bengal. 
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My intention is to make apparent through this deconstructive and recon- 
structive exercise the recovery of Vaishnava traditions and its contribu- 
tions to the forging of a Bengali colonial subjectivity. A rich and plural 
devotional complex is thus enframed through the related processes of 
objectification, technologization, mechanical reproduction, and represen- 
tation in a manner that allows the holder of the gaze (the bhadralok, in 
our case) to gain complete control of the object on the one hand and abet 
a subjective approach to it on the other.” This approach will demonstrate 
that Bengali Vaishnava traditions do not simply come together to result 
in the modern apparatus of institutionalized Gaudiya Vaishnavism. They 
are equally a part of other kinds of endeavors of self-constitution by the 
Bengali bhadralok where “religion” and “culture” work as two sides of the 
same coin. 


Chaitanya and Bengah Vaishnavism 


We leave it to our readers to decide how to deal with 
Mahaprabhu. The vaishnavas have accepted him as the 
great Lord Krishna himself: Others have regarded Him 
as a bhakti-avatar.... Those who are not prepared to go 
with them, may accept Nimai pandit as a noble and holy 
teacher. That is all we want our readers to believe. 


KEDARNATH DATTA BHAKTIVINODA, 
Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu (1896)” 


Who is Chaitanya? What is his relationship to the growth and spread of 
Vaishnava devotion in Bengal? What impact does Vaishnavism of the kind 
preached by Chaitanya have on the religious and cultural worlds of preco- 
lonial, colonial, and postcolonial Bengal? At first glance, these are obvious 
questions to pose. However, as the forthcoming pages will demonstrate, 
they have no straightforward answers. Or, more appropriately, these ques- 
tions have many answers, depending upon the perspective of the inquirer. 

A devoted Vaishnava, a modern follower of Gaudiya Vaishnavism, may 
well declare that Chaitanya is a saint whose life is a model to be imitated, 
as well as a deity who must be worshipped. Kedarnath Datta Bhaktivinoda 
sums up this perspective in the above epigraph. A modern scholar of 
Chaitanya’s biographies, on the other hand, is likely to discuss him as a 
saint and a holy man, whose image undergoes a long and complex process 
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of deification in and through his multiple hagiographies." Rationalist 
scholars may consider him to be given to public acts of behavioral excess. 
Social scientists are inclined to see Chaitanya as a religious leader whose 
devotional practices open up opportunities for social transformation in 
the Bengali-speaking part of the world. Public intellectuals who are inter- 
ested in excavating an indigenous history of social and religious reform 
in Bengal tend to see Chaitanya as a reformer who challenged caste and 
religious identities, thereby propagating an egalitarian form of devotion.” 
Literary historians of Bengali are likely to pay most attention to the impor- 
tance of Vaishnava devotional literature around the figure of Chaitanya in 
the growth and development of this eastern vernacular.” A Baul singer 
may sing of a Chaitanya who is neither human nor deity but a mystical 
ideal to be strived for. One can, in this vein, keep multiplying the answers 
to the questions posed above. 

In the period that I am concerned with here, devotees and secular 
biographers, public intellectuals and reformists, rub shoulders with one 
another. At times, more than one of these perspectives can be found 
lurking in the same individual. This makes for a remarkably complex 
image of Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnavism to emerge from contempo- 
rary sources, while highlighting the richness of the sources themselves. 
Indeed, the latter are significant on both historical and historiographi- 
cal registers. They tell us not only about a fifteenth-century saint and his 
later legacies; they also reveal the concerns pressing upon Chaitanya’s late 
nineteenth-century interpreters and the frameworks of their interpreta- 
tions. Moreover, they allow us to chart a social and intellectual history of 
the class of Bengalis who were most involved in authoring and publishing 
this literature. And, increasingly, we find inhering in them new frame- 
works that, pastiche-like, add upon earlier concerns coalescing around 
community building and the establishment of religious authority. 

What are some of these new frameworks of interpretation? In this book, 
I identify three that animate Chaitanya’s bhadralok expounders: history, lit- 
erary cultures, and religious reform. Following Sheldon Pollock, I under- 
stand literary cultures to mean the manner in which Bengalis themselves 
understand and inscribe their own literary pasts and the kind of uses they 
put their own texts to in the late nineteenth century.” Historical conscious- 
ness, both of the popular and emergent professional kind, is key to how 
Chaitanya and other key leaders of Bengali Vaishnavism were remem- 
bered in Bengal and the rest of India in our period. Chaitanya’s historicity 
emerged as significant not only to his secular-humanist admirers but also 
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those who were interested in advocating his status as a divinity, thereby 
producing “visions of the past... through frequent debate, and generated 
through scholarly writings as well as ... amateur biographies, historical 
fiction and poetry, performance, film, and polemical tracts.”” I under- 
stand religious reform primarily as a semiotic exercise, which seeks to 
reinterpret myth, ritual, scripture, and religious practices through what 
Robert A. Yelle has called the “language of disenchantment,” thereby fix- 
ing their meaning within a tradition of “Protestant literalism.”*? Reading 
reform backwards into lives of devotionally inspired actors from the past 
requires acts of secular translation—an adoption of rational and human- 
ist frameworks to interpret past acts of devotion that, by their very nature, 
sought to extend beyond an ordinary life into the realm of excess. Reform 
helps to discipline these (devotional and mystical) excesses while simul- 
taneously turning them into moments of didacticism around religious- 
social transformations. 

These interpretative frameworks gain traction in the mid- to late nine- 
teenth century specifically as a result of the colonial encounter. The colo- 
nial encounter works as a shorthand in this book to refer to a range of 
transformations associated with the establishment of British colonialism 
in the South Asian subcontinent. It includes decades of engagements with 
Christian missionaries, the spread of Western education, and the range 
of ideologies that informed the colonial administration in its effort to dis- 
cipline, define, and govern native populations.”" Hence, in order to fully 
understand Gaudiya theologian Kedarnath Datta Bhaktivinoda’s concern 
with locating Chaitanya’s exact birthplace as a corrective to the dismal situ- 
ation of devotion in the town of Nabadwip, or to comprehend the urge 
behind Haridas Goswami’s exhortation that the life of Shri Chaitanya was 
the national history of the Bengali people, we must turn in the first instance 
to the colonial encounter. For it is only by unraveling the entanglements 
between the colonized subjectivities of the literate Bengalis, their concom- 
itant anxieties around deracination and subjection, and their aspirations to 
an indigenously defined selfhood, that we can clear the ground necessary 
for approaching the problematics addressed in this book. 

The new interpretative frames that emerge out of the colonial encoun- 
ter worked alongside and in tandem with older concerns. At times, the 
devotional impulse was so tightly woven with the positivist historian’s or 
the literary critic’s approach that it becomes virtually impossible to extri- 
cate one from the other. Dinesh Chandra Sen’s substantial work on Bengali 
Vaishnava literature illustrates precisely such an entanglement. And at 
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other times, the secular-humanist impulse triumphed over an underly- 
ing devotional current to represent Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnavism in 
terms of a people’s “movement,” such as in the writings of Bipin Chandra 
Pal. Alternately, in the writings of Romesh Chunder Dutt, for instance, we 
discern no hint of the devotional sentiment; and yet there was an undeni- 
able fascination with Bengali Vaishnavism and its literary legacies. 

I understand these new frameworks of history, literary cultures, and 
religious reform to be disciplinary tactics in the first instance that sought 
to reorganize, repurpose, and channelize the devotional energies of 
Bengali Vaishnavism toward a goal that was different from forging a com- 
munity of devotees. This goal was one of seeking and finding an authentic 
Bengali subjectivity, at once related to the land, its people, its language, 
and its iconic figures from its own (upper-caste and Hindu) past. Hence, 
if there could be a Chaitanya comparable to Martin Luther, there was also 
a Chaitanya who served as the archetype for a mystic like Ramkrishna to 
imitate.” This signifying malleability of “Chaitanya” was not enabled by 
any profound discrepancy within the established sacred biographic corpus 
(though there is some, especially with regard to Chaitanya’s early life and 
his emergence as a deity).”* Rather, it was the aforementioned interpre- 
tative frameworks that served to forge new kinds of cultural memories 
of Chaitanya in the modern period. They added novel dimensions to the 
already-existing body of sacred and devotional memory associated with 
this saint, reproduced in traditional sacred biographies. 

It is not unusual for iconic figures to operate in excess of their biogra- 
phies. Nonetheless, despite being concerned with biographical excesses 
in this book, it is necessary for me to acknowledge certain aspects of 
Chaitanya’s life as biographical truths that serve an important function in 
the traditional memory of this saintly figure in this region.” For as Karen 
Pechilis reminds us in her study of the different ways in which the Tamil 
devotee of Shiva, Karaikkal Ammaiyyar, has been represented across his- 
torical periods, religious texts, and devotional practices, every scholarly 
endeavor is as much an exercise in interpretation as the object(s) of the 
scholar’s study.” 

Chaitanya was born as Vishvambhar Mishra in the town of Nabadwip 
in Bengal in 1486 to a Sanskrit teacher, Jagannath Mishra, and his wife, 
Shachi. Vishvambhar had an ordinary childhood. But as he grew older, 
the painful departure of his older brother, Vishvarupa—who took vows of 
monasticism—marked his life. As Vishvambhar attained youth, he was 
married to Lakshmipriya and started a Sanskrit school in his native town 
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of Nabadwip. After the death of his first wife from a snake bite, he mar- 
ried a young woman named Bishnupriya. After a visit to the sacred town 
of Gaya to carry out ancestral rites for his father left him transformed, 
Vishvambhar embarked upon a controversial and public career as the 
leader of a devotional sankirtan circle in the town of Nabadwip. He gath- 
ered around him a bunch of local residents, and occasional passersby— 
the elderly devotee, Advaita, the wandering and iconoclastic avadhut, 
Nityananda, and two young enthusiasts, Sribas and Gadadhar. 

Soon thereafter, Vishvambhar, too, accepted renunciation and became 
a sannyasi in the Dashanami order of ascetics. As a monk, he was now 
called Krishna Chaitanya—one who would spread the consciousness of 
Krishna in the world. Chaitanya made several long- and short-distance 
journeys during his remaining years. He first traveled to Puri and from 
there to the southern tip of India. His next journey was to Vrindavan. And 
from there, he returned to Puri to spend the last few years of his life in 
the vicinity of the temple of Jagannath. Over the course of these travels, 
his sacred biographers tell us, he made some important associations that 
would ensure the continuation of his lineage and establish his status as a 
deity. Chaitanya died in Puri in 1533. 

Chaitanya is widely, albeit incorrectly, acknowledged to be the “founder” 
of Vaishnavism in Bengal. The term “founder” operates as an insufficient 
English translation for a variety of positions that Chaitanya enjoys within 
Gaudiya and Bengali Vaishnavism. Within the doctrinal framework of 
Gaudiya Vaishnavism, Chaitanya’s position is that of a dual incarnation of 
Krishna and Radha, an avatara of the Supreme God. In Bengal, Chaitanya 
is also the Mahaprabhu—the Great Master. The radical newness of his 
large, public, and procession-like sankirtan soirees places him at the ori- 
gin of a new kind of devotional collective. As Mahaprabhu, Chaitanya 
lies at the point of origin of a staggering number of popular devotional 
lineages in the Bengali-speaking region—the so-called obscure religious 
cults rooted in sahajiya practices and often lying at the cusp of Buddhist, 
Hindu, and Muslim in this region.*® For several observers and scholars, 
these subsidiary branches and capillaries cannot be considered the true 
inheritors of Chaitanya’s teachings.”” Nonetheless, there is no gainsaying 
that numerous religious groups in Bengal claim Chaitanya as their origi- 
nal guru.” 

Chaitanya’s place in the story of India’s Bhakti Movement is paradoxi- 
cal: he is at once representative of Brahmanical orthodoxy (as a Brahmin 
boy, a Sanskrit scholar, and teacher in Nabadwip) and orthopraxy (through 
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the highly specialized world of Gaudiya ritual and theology as developed 
by the Vrindavan gosvamis) as well as the Sanskrit cosmopolitan.” The 
institutional history of Gaudiya Vaishnavism, up until the present, builds 
upon this scholastic, doctrinal, and cultural foundation.*® On the other 
hand, if we shift our perspective from Vrindavan to Bengal, Chaitanya 
occupies other spaces too—he is remembered as the one who rejected 
Sanskrit scholasticism and its attendant elitism to follow the devotional 
stirrings of his heart. He is placed alongside other bhakti protagonists who 
turned devotion into an open and egalitarian form of religious expression. 
And he is recalled as a reformer who was famously dismissive of ritual 
purity or social distinctions. In this reading, he is placed strictly and iden- 
tifiably in the realm of vernacular cultures.*! 

Unlike other protagonists of bhakti, however, Chaitanya is not known 
to have authored any devotional songs himself. Certainly nothing that is 
attributed to him as an author is in his mother tongue, Bengali. The Bengali 
devotional corpus as it stands today is hugely indebted to Chaitanya—but 
the songs are about him, not by him. Unlike Kabir and others of his ilk, 
Chaitanya does not command us to listen to him, but invites us to enact, 
embody, experience, and mimic.* It is this unique paradox—between the 
(Sanskritic) cosmopolitan and the (Bengali) vernacular, the Brahmanical 
elite and the subaltern popular, and the nonexistent poet and the saint 
who is God—that lies at the heart of modern re-imaginings of the figure 
of Chaitanya and that spurs this study to ask the kinds of questions that 
it does. 


The Middleness of Chaitanya 


At a time when to be modern meant unquestionably participating within a 
rational religious worldview, the choice of an ecstatic devotee and a tradi- 
tion of devotion explicitly based upon the erotic principle can be nothing 
short of unusual. Nonetheless, this was the choice made by numerous 
bhadralok Bengalis in our period. What makes Chaitanya such an evoca- 
tive figure, a figure who is able to fire the bhadralok imagination in mul- 
tiple ways in our period? The key lies in Chaitanya’s capaciousness—the 
essential multiplicity of his cultural memory in the region, the wide- 
spread popularity of his legacies, the ability of the devotional complex of 
Bengali Vaishnavism to at once straddle the world of popular devotion in 
South Asia as well as represent Brahmanical orthodoxy in its crystallized 
form. Hence, for a brief period in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
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centuries, Chaitanya was able to fulfill a certain aspirational role for the 
colonized middle classes of Bengal. As a local Brahmin boy, a scholar of 
Sanskrit, a Krishna devotee who considers caste irrelevant to devotional 
practice, and a sannyasi, Chaitanya helps the bhadralok to address their 
concerns around questions of history and its purported “lack,” religion 
and its dark double of superstition and ritual, and an upper-caste, Hindu, 
and genteel regional identity locatable in high standards of literary produc- 
tion and cultural sophistication from Bengal’s own past. 

In studies of Bengali middle-class religion, that famously mercurial 
nineteenth-century saint—Ramkrishna—has been the focus of schol- 
arly attention. Ramkrishna’s seemingly paradoxical popularity among 
Calcutta’s high society in the decade of 1880 has been analyzed as the 
result of this section of the urban, cosmopolitan Bengali bhadralok’s fasci- 
nation with its “other.”*? Ramkrishna’s ability to assuage fears around the 
loss of authenticity among the middle classes is key to his uncanny pres- 
tige and recognition in his time.* If Ramkrishna’s “otherness” is the key to 
understanding his popularity in the late nineteenth century, in the case of 
Chaitanya, it is precisely the opposite. The Bengali bhadralok is able to cre- 
ate an image of Chaitanya that simulates a mirror-image of themselves— 
simultaneously similar and different. It is an image that resonates equally 
in the colonial cosmopolis of Calcutta as it does in the provincial towns 
of Malanchi in the Pabna district or Moina in the Sylhet district of the 
Bengal Presidency.*® Chaitanya’s middleness, hence, is not the result of 
his difference but a result of his ownness—an ownness that is a product 
of the middle-class appropriation of key aspects of his cultural memory in 
the region. 

Arguably, such an interpretative arc is not unique to Chaitanya; it is 
characteristic of many bhakti figures from all over the subcontinent. In 
their precolonial hagiographic representations, in established sectarian 
doctrines, in local pockets of popular memory, and in secular-humanist 
expressions of the modern period, a range of bhakti figures carry the 
weight of the aspirations (and, sometimes, humiliations) that their devo- 
tees, guardians, proponents, and enthusiasts choose to invest them with.*° 
Chaitanya is specifically associated with “middleness’—what Nrisingha 
Prasad Bhaduri calls the majjhim pantha (or the middle way) that lies in 
between the “great tradition” of Sanskrit scholasticism and the “little tradi- 
tion” of folk religion. Similarly, Narendra Nath Bhattacharya, a scholar of 
Buddhism and Hinduism, notes in an essay on Chaitanya’s place in the 
so-called Bhakti Movement of India that Chaitanya was both a remarkable 
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man as well as the “spirit of the age’—a zeitgeist of bhakti.” He notes 
three key features that made Chaitanya into a zeitgeist: his familiarity 
with Islam, his status as a scholar-ascetic steeped in Sanskrit learning and 
Brahmanical modes of being (including his familiarity with various kinds 
of Vedanta and his subcontinent-wide travels), and his close association 
with the Siddhas, Naths, Buddhists, Tantriks, and Sahajiyas. This vision 
of Chaitanya as a zeitgeist may come across as an enthusiastic overstate- 
ment, but it surely places him alongside other key bhakti figures from 
India—figures such as Kabir, Nanak, and Namdey, or Mirabai, Surdas, and 
Narsingh Mehta—who are well known as champions of the South Asian 
“vernacular millennium” playing a key role in providing a rich literary cul- 
tural past to the respective regions they hailed from. 

By the late nineteenth century, as countless studies on what is called 
Hindu “revivalism” and its relationship to cultural nationalism have 
shown, the literate classes were beginning to assume a leadership role 
all over British India. They were the leaders of an emerging nation, or 
many simultaneously emerging, even contending “nations,” that would 
only much later find their territorial definition. Their leadership depended 
critically upon positing the “vernacular mind” as the site of the authentic 
self. The role of language and literature in this enterprise of locating a 
modern authentic self has not been lost upon literary scholars and his- 
torians of the colonial period. What is often overlooked, however, in this 
historiography is that the story of the modern Indian vernaculars is, simul- 
taneously, also the story of bhakti literary cultures in the various regions 
and regional languages of the subcontinent. For what we today identify 
as bhakti literatures provides numerous Indian vernaculars with the rich- 
est repository of their premodern literary cultures. Not surprisingly in the 
case of Bengal, this responsibility is borne almost entirely by the vast body 
of Vaishnava literature—both lyrical and the sacred biographic kind that 
holds Chaitanya at its center. 

Expressions such as the “spirit of the age” or a “cultural mediator” who 
is able to forge a “middle path” between the Brahmanical elite and the 
subaltern popular, all remind us of Chaitanya’s middleness—a middle- 
ness that the Bengali middle class actively forged and drew upon. Was this 
middleness an inherent characteristic of Chaitanya? Or did his evaluators 
and his enthusiasts superimpose middleness upon him? My investiga- 
tion in this book leads me to conclude that if we are concerned with the 
historical Chaitanya, then this is practically an unanswerable question. If 
we, however, approach the same question from the perspective of Gaudiya 
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Vaishnava doctrine, his “middleness” has to do with his theological signifi- 
cance as a human who is simultaneously divine. However, if we choose 
to examine his broader legacies in the region and the multiple sites of 
his memories, we shall be able to locate some of the other middle spaces 
where he, and the traditions associated with Bengali Vaishnavism, emerge 
as “cultural mediators’—not only between Brahmanical Hinduism and 
folk religious traditions but also between an authentic and rooted Bengali 
subjectivity ensconced within a seemingly colonialized self. 


Bhadralok Vaishnavism and the Aura 
of Authenticity 


In the process of interpreting Bengali Vaishnavism as the sanctuary of 
a quintessentially Bengali culture, the late nineteenth-century bhadralok 
claimed for itself an “aura of authenticity” and deployed it to mount what 
Aamir Mufti has characterized as an “auratic critique” of colonialism—a 
critique that was “concerned in particular with the thematics of authen- 
ticity and recovery of the self.” This “authentic self” was pitted against 
the intellectual traditions and religious world represented primarily by 
Christian missionary polemic, and secondarily by the Brahmo Samaj. 
That the former assume the role of key opponents was to be expected 
in the context where Protestant Christianity had emerged as the domi- 
nant paradigm of “true” religion, defined as textual, monotheistic, and 
faith-based, and successfully compelled all hopeful contenders—Gaudiya 
Vaishnavism being one of them—to comply with their definition of reli- 
gion. For the bhadralok, there existed deep-seated anxieties around the 
question of conversion to Christianity, especially when the conversion was 
done by one of their “own,” that is, an educated and upper-caste Hindu. 
They perceived conversion as enacting a complete break from commu- 
nity and tradition—a loss of one’s caste, or jati, literally an identity that is 
ascribed to an individual by virtue of birth. 

If conversion to Christianity was the ultimate step in rejecting what was 
one’s own, there were other minor to major infractions along the way for 
orthodox Bengali Hindus. Adopting “Western” modes of behavior, such 
as inter-dining and ingesting forbidden foods, to supporting a reformist 
agenda, such as widow remarriage, were all seen to be characteristic of a 
deracinated, overly Westernized, even foppish, Calcutta-based Bengali babu 
who had little connection with the land and the people that he belonged to. 
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It was just such a figure that was relentlessly caricatured in popular genres 
of literature, performance, and visual culture. The same babu, however, 
as one of our protagonists in this book—the stridently anticolonial pub- 
lisher and author, Sishir Kumar Ghosh—reminds us, was also the “native 
gentleman ... with that respectful demeanor,” on whose account the mis- 
sionary “could not propagate his faith,” who, with his constant legal peti- 
tioning, had turned into an irritant for the colonial magistrate, and, armed 
with modern education, into an occupational challenge for the European 
doctor.” Here is the image of a babu who stands firmly in the middle of 
the European colonizers and the native people of Bengal—the “middle 
class” that stands, literally, in the middle and assumes for itself the power 
to speak for and on behalf of the rest of the people.“ It is a class prepared 
to fulfill its historic role as a “nationalist elite,” aware of its will to power 
and its own hegemonic project of discipline and control. We can recognize 
another one of our protagonists, Kedarnath Datta Bhaktivinoda, to be such 
a babu. While disinterested in the anticolonial movement to an extent that 
he may be considered a loyalist of the Empire, Datta used the cultural 
capital he had acquired as a consequence of his colonial education and 
bureaucratic status to fundamentally transform Gaudiya Vaishnavism into 
a modern religious movement.” 

The biographies of Sishir Kumar Ghosh and Kedarnath Datta, along- 
side those of numerous other public intellectuals of Bengal who publicly 
embraced Vaishnavism late in life, such as Bijoy Krishna Goswami and 
Bipin Chandra Pal, are testimony to the dialectical relationship that late 
nineteenth-century Bengali Vaishnavism shared with its native antagonist, 
the Brahmo Samaj. While mid-century Brahmos, members of organiza- 
tions such as the Tattvabodhini Sabha and various branches of the Brahmo 
Samaj, were themselves “modern Vedantists,” keen to articulate their ver- 
sion of Hinduism “simultaneously in the idioms of modernist theism 
and Upanishadic Vedanta,” for Vaishnavas such as Kedarnath Datta, they 
were simply people who had lost the roadmap of indigenously directed 
civilizational progress.* In a speech delivered, significantly, at the local 
branch of the Brahmo Samaj in Dinajpur in 1869, Datta—then a young 
bureaucrat—chose to talk about the Vaishnava text the Bhagavata Purana 
as laying down such a roadmap, and Chaitanya as a teacher who leads his 
constituency up that path of progress. Like Moses, Christ, Confucius, and 
Mohammad, Datta asserts, Chaitanya was a true reformer who sought to 
“fulfill” the “old law.’“ Contrarily, Ram Mohan Roy—the founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj anda proponent of Vedanta as articulated in the Upanishads 
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as the core of Hindu religion—was considered by Datta to be a destroyer of 
the “old law” who merely succeeded in creating an indigenized version of 
Unitarianism.* In a similar vein, Sishir Kumar Ghosh speaks evocatively 
in his memoirs about growing up learning about Jesus Christ, becom- 
ing caught up in worldly matters as an adult, and rejecting the simple 
Vaishnava faith of his own people in the process.** There was certainly a 
robust sense of embracing what is truly one’s own when Keshab Chandra 
Sen danced at the head of a sankirtan session with tears running down his 
eyes, or when Bijoy Krishna Goswami decided to assume his traditional 
occupation of being a Vaishnava gosvami. 

The question that animates this study is not just why these bhadralok 
public intellectuals performatively, publicly, and triumphantly turned to 
Vaishnavism, but also what made Bengali Vaishnavism, in particular, 
a desirable choice for them. The answer lies in the kind of authenticity 
that was being sought by this class of Bengalis. It was an authenticity that 
sought to buttress the caste and religious constitution of the bhadralok 
by reading it back into a prominent figure from the region’s past. Hence, 
when the Vaishnava polemicist Ranjanbilas Raychaudhuri exclaimed on 
the pages of the Shri Bishnupriya Patrika, “Our Gauranga ... used to wear 
a dhuti, eat rice and mochar ghanta ... and speak Bengali like us; will we 
Bengalis refuse to recognize this Gauranga>?”*”—the image that comes to 
mind is one of a nineteenth-century Bengali babu, with all his cultural 
capital of caste, class, and education, inserted backward into the image of a 
fifteenth-century saint. This is a bhadralok Chaitanya for a bhadralok audi- 
ence, and this Chaitanya is devoid of association with both Muslims and 
with the lower castes, who have historically had intimate relations with the 
Vaishnava devotional complex in the region. 

If caste and religion formed one register of the authenticity sought by 
Bengali middle-class engagement with Chaitanya, regional identity was 
another. Most scholars studying Hindu “revivalism” or “traditionalism” 
assume the emergence of an unfractured, pan-Indian Hindu identity as 
the natural consequence of such intellectual endeavors. My study, how- 
ever, challenges those assumptions by demonstrating that, in important 
ways, the revivalist or traditionalist trajectory was deeply embedded in the 
particularities of local traditions, regional languages, and the folds of the 
vernacular mind. And the goal was not “articulating and formulating 
the new amalgamation of Vaisnavata into a Hinduism of subcontinental 
dimension and claim,” but of giving a pride of place specifically to local 
religious traditions, in our case Bengali Vaishnavism, vis-a-vis the region. 
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There is little hint here of Hindu ecumenism (or, to use a term with con- 
troversial connotations, “inclusivism”) that, according to Paul Hacker, 
characterizes modern Hindu apologetics of a Swami Vivekananda or a 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, and abets the formulation of modern Hinduism 
into a unnatural umbrella-like phenomenon, pulling in multiple strands 
of Hindu ritual and philosophy as equally valid paths to salvation.” That 
said, there are many examples of eclecticism, especially of the Vaishnava 
kind, that are offered by our sources.*® This leads me to conclude that the 
figures this book deals with, especially the religiously oriented ones, were 
less interested in constructing a modern Hinduism and more concerned 
with finding different ways of representing Vaishnavism, especially of the 
kind taught by Chaitanya, as the highest expression of monotheistic reli- 
gion. Nonreligious authors, on the other hand, were mainly concerned 
with celebrating Bengali Vaishnavism by linking it to various aspects of 
Bengali regional identity. 


Locality, Region, and Nation in Bengali 
Vaishnavism 


This book charts a regional story from Bengal. It is a story from Magura 
and Ula, the villages that two important protagonists of the book hail 
from. It is a story from colonial towns, such as Comilla, Murshidabad, 
Ranaghat, Dinajpur, Krishnanagar, Jessore, Cuttack, and Patna. It is alsoa 
story from key Vaishnava sacred sites in Bengal—Nabadwip, Bishnupur, 
Shantipur, Shrikhanda, Sylhet, and Katwa. These are provincial Bengali 
towns claiming a rich legacy of Chaitanya. Some of them, such as 
Shantipur and Katwa, boast of a “seat” belonging to Chaitanya’s primary 
Bengali disciples who generate their own gosvami lineages. Many of these 
seats, or shripats, are living sites of Chaitanya worship and devotion in 
Bengal. Others, such as Bishnupur, emerge as key centers of Vaishnava 
patronage and temple-building activity in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries.*! And these spaces are populated not only by gosvamis, but also 
by mahants (temple priests) and grihasthas (householder Vaishnavas), 
and the “mendicants’—the babajis and baishnabis, and other practitio- 
ners of sahajiya devotion.” The histories of these seats, temples, and 
their devotional cultures have been relegated to the sidelines in inscrib- 
ing the broader growth and development of a globally oriented Gaudiya 
Vaishnavism. The elision of the region of Bengal and its social, cultural, 
and historical peculiarities in studies of Gaudiya Vaishnavism has been 
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both curious and detrimental to the overall understanding of modern 
transformations of this rich, vibrant, and myriad devotional tradition and 
cultural phenomenon. 

Allow me, in this context, to state upfront a key productive tension that 
operates in this book as a heuristic device. This is the tension between 
Bengali Vaishnavism and Gaudiya Vaishnavism. By Gaudiya Vaishnavism, 
I mean the institutionally sanctioned form of Vaishnavism that grounds 
itselfin the teachings of Chaitanya, especially as they are commented upon 
and disseminated through the writings of the six gosvamis of Vrindavan. 
This tradition, which produced a vast corpus of theological treatises and 
ritual manuals explicating Chaitanyite devotion to future generations, is 
orthodox in its social and ritual practices.°? During the period covered in 
this book, Gaudiya Vaishnavism receives a solid foundation as reformed 
religion in institutional networks of the Gaudiya Math and Mission under 
the aegis of the father-son duo, Bhaktivinoda Thakur and Bhaktisiddhanta 
Saraswati. While this book remains acutely aware of the transformations 
within Gaudiya Vaishnavism in the colonial period, it is not my intention 
here to chart these out. 

Rather, my focus in this book is what I specifically characterize as 
Bengali Vaishnavism, by which I mean the multiplicity of devotional life- 
worlds associated with the figure of Chaitanya, as well as with the complex 
of Radha-Krishna worship in the Bengali-speaking region of the subcon- 
tinent.® These worlds include not only the sacred biographies written in 
Bengali, or temples built in a uniquely local style under the patronage of 
local rulers; they also include a wide range of the so-called obscure reli- 
gious cults who take Chaitanya to be their spiritual progenitor as well 
as a mystical ideal. In other words, the book is a study of an immanent 
religious field marked by its (commitment to) “locality’—of subjects and 
agents, of everyday life and institutional spaces, of ritual practices and 
devotional literature. This field is not, and cannot be, contained within 
the ambit of institutional Gaudiya Vaishnavism for reasons that have to do 
with its inherent multiplicity and “untidiness.” Nonetheless, as this book 
shows, some aspects do, at various times, become accepted as components 
of a quintessentially Bengali linguistic, regional, and cultural identity. 

In some cases, Chaitanya-centric Vaishnavism pushes the cultural 
boundaries of the region of Bengal beyond its linguistic or territorial 
perimeters. When it does so, it contributes to the idea of a Greater Bengal, 
or brihat banga, to use the words of literary historian and antiquarian 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. This Greater Bengal contained territorial margins 
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of the Bengali-speaking region—such as Orissa, Manipur, Tripura, and 
Assam. And it did so, the argument goes, because of Chaitanya’s influ- 
ence on the local devotional cultures. According to Dinesh Chandra Sen, 
“From Orissa to Manipur through a large tract of country covering an area 
of about 224750 sq. miles Chaitanya was now worshipped in temples, 
while the streets of cities and village-paths resounded with his praises in 
popular songs.”** Bipin Chandra Pal writes of the presence of Manipuri 
Vaishnavas in the social world of his childhood in Sylhet.*” And Kedarnath 
Datta Bhaktivinoda is able to call upon the ruling family of Tripura to sup- 
port his cause of Mayapur.* 

A key recent study by Indrani Chatterjee brings together religious 
actors and agents—monks and nuns of the Vaishnava, Shaivite, Sufi, and 
Buddhist orders—to write a connected history of northeastern India by 
focusing on male and female monasticism. Her study, while drawing 
attention to the importance of monastic regional connections in the east- 
ern part of India, alerts us that the nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
visions of Bengali “greatness” and grandeur, such as those expressed by 
Dinesh Chandra Sen or suggested by Bipin Chandra Pal, were located 
within a cultural imperialist imagination of the bhadralok. For the 
bhadralok, these peripheries were also sites of untamed Vaishnavism of 
the kind that Kedarnath Datta encountered as a colonial bureaucrat in 1871 
among the atibadis of Orissa (a Vaishnava sect indigenous to this region), 
who had accepted a charismatic Bhuiyan-Paik leader, Biskishen, as an ava- 
tara of Chaitanya and “Mahavishnu.” Datta played a crucial role in impris- 
oning this millenarian, anticolonial rebel. Curiously, Datta’s rationale for 
the stern disciplinary action taken against this rebel—of which he forms 
an integral component—derived from the necessity of putting down false 
prophets whose spurious teachings had compromised the true religion 
taught by Chaitanya. It is no surprise, then, that the tussle over mod- 
ern identities in these eastern regions has had to firmly, even violently, 
resist the domination of Bengal, often articulated in the cultural mapping 
of Bengali Vaishnavism, and expressed (most importantly) through the 
spread of Bengali language.” 

Hence, an important intervention that this book extends is to relocate 
Chaitanya and the Vaishnavism that draws from his devotional legacies 
back into Bengal. Such a move helps to clarify two key moments from 
the mid-twentieth century that are central to contemporary popular under- 
standings of Bengali Vaishnavism and the figure of Chaitanya in India. 
The first of these is the moment when Chaitanya was specifically presented 
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as a Bengali representative in the discourse on the Bhakti Movement.” 
The second is the moment of the emergence of “cultural communism” 
in Bengal when performances, such as kirtan, and performers associ- 
ated with Bengali Vaishnavism were seamlessly integrated into the cul- 
tural apparatus deployed by the Communists in Bengal.® As both of these 
moments alert us, secular appropriations of religious figures from the past 
are integrally the stuff of nationalist imaginations as well as revolutionary 
movements. This book seeks to map the genealogy of such secular and 
culturalist dimensions of Bengali Vaishnava traditions. 


Charting Loss and Recovery in Bengah 
Vaishnavism: Plan of the Book 


What is being unforgotten here? It is certainly Chaitanya; however, it 
is not merely Chaitanya the sannyasi, but Nimai the precocious Bengali 
lad; Gauranga, the fair-bodied Bengali avatara of Radha-Krishna; and 
Mahaprabhu, the Great Bengali Master. And, through him, what is also 
being unforgotten is an iconized and idealized image of an authentic 
Bengaliness, both in the past as well as in the present. 

The first chapter of the book critically examines the well-entrenched 
discourse of Vaishnava decline in Christian missionary, colonial adminis- 
trative, and Hindu reformist circles in nineteenth-century Bengal. These 
writings, I argue, form the discursive context of Vaishnava revival and 
recovery in the late nineteenth century. Chapter 2 explores the varied 
worlds of Vaishnava traditions in precolonial and early colonial Bengal— 
worlds from where bhadralok Vaishnavas had emerged and which they pro- 
ceeded to discipline in light of the critiques and dismissals of Vaishnavism 
that they had themselves been influenced by. Chapters 3 and 4 examine 
specific types of Vaishnava recovery attempted in humanist and cultural 
nationalist contexts, respectively. In chapter 3, I analyze the role of liter- 
ary histories of Bengali language, especially the role of individual Bengali 
archivists, collectors of manuscripts, and authors of these histories in 
presenting a secular-humanist face of Chaitanya as a religious reformer. 
Chapter 4 evaluates the role of a Vaishnava journal with a large subscrip- 
tion base in the provincial towns of the Bengal Presidency in repurposing 
Chaitanya as an icon of indigenous identity and belonging to the land and 
its people. These chapters demonstrate that the soteriological category of 
Vaishnava loss is able to make itself available to secular interpretations, 
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thereby allowing the writing of humanist histories of social transforma- 
tions, literary greatness, and religious reform. Chapter 4 also shows that 
the language of Vaishnava loss is reprocessed to articulate bhadralok anxi- 
eties around deracination as a result of the colonial encounter. Loss thus 
stokes a romantic imagination in our period, thereby invoking nostalgia 
and a yearning for an almost-forgotten past. In Chapter 5, I critically exam- 
ine the life and contribution of a remarkable Gaudiya Vaishnava theolo- 
gian—Kedarnath Dutta Bhaktivinoda and his controversial discovery and 
determination of Chaitanya’s birthplace in Mayapur in the late nineteenth 
century. Recovery, as it works in chapter 5, is simultaneously able to har- 
ness poetic and aesthetic dimensions, alongside secular humanist ones, 
thereby challenging the composition of secular histories and emphasizing 
mythic and experiential elements. 

In the forthcoming chapters, then, I explore late nineteenth-century 
bhadralok reimaginings of Bengali Vaishnavism and of Chaitanya in order 
to argue that they have left a deep impact on questions of self and subjec- 
tivity, religion and culture, and language and regional identity in colonial 
and postcolonial Bengal. Needless to say, the Bengali self that is being 
analyzed in these pages is thoroughly Hindu. It wishes to be that way, 
firmly jettisoning anything that compromises its peculiarly regional ver- 
sion of Hinduism. It is a confidently bhadralok Vaishnavism. In this book, 
the recovery of an authentic self parallels the recovery of forgotten homes, 
drowned birthplaces, and lost songs, each one indelibly indexed to the 
great Master, Chaitanya, who at one point was none other than the local 
lad “Nimai of Nadia.” 


I 


A Religion in Decline 
in an Age of Progress 


IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY BENGAL, Vaishnavism was a religion in 
decline according to most contemporary observers. Christian mission- 
aries, colonial administrators, and Westernized Bengali intellectuals all 
dismissed it as a debauched and priestly faith of the common folk. This 
critique of a popular and robust form of religious life in Bengal more or 
less followed a standard trajectory. In progressive and evangelical circles 
from early to mid-nineteenth century, these traditions were understood to 
have been severely compromised following the demise of its charismatic 
and radical leader, Chaitanya. Caste hierarchies that had been tackled and 
dismissed by the reforming leader were reinstated. False and corrupt spiri- 
tual lineages were established. These new crops of gurus—spiritual lead- 
ers of a degenerate tradition—allegedly sat at the helm of a life of luxury 
and wealth, a theology of sexual perfidies, performing idolatrous rituals, 
and accumulating riches. Philosophically already considered worthless by 
nineteenth-century standards of rational religion and reformed faith, this 
devotional tradition that was based upon the practice of ecstatic and erotic 
love for a divinity full of sweetness (madhurya) had, purportedly, declined 
into dark recesses of material indulgence, idolatry, priestcraft, and licen- 
tiousness. Such was the influence of these critics that, by the late nine- 
teenth century, Vaishnava reformers also rued the degeneration of loftier 
principles of Hindu theism that they believed had once informed their 
founder’s theological system. 

In a related but different vein, we hear complaints about Vaishnava 
loss from Hindu, particularly Vaishnava Bengalis in the late nineteenth 
century. In 1890, Haradhan Dutta Bhaktinidhi bemoaned the “blindness 
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of [those with] eyes, deafness of [those with] ears” regarding the teach- 
ings of Vaishnavism.' In the same volume, an anonymous visitor to the 
town of Nabadwip rued the passing away of devotional fervor and the infu- 
sion of material concerns for money and trade in the quotidian life of 
this sacred Vaishnava space. He tragically declared, “[T]hat Nadia is no 
more; those devotees are no more.”” In 1887, Kedarnath Datta, a member 
of the Bengali bhadralok and a high-ranking native official in the colonial 
bureaucracy, travelled on a weekly basis to Nabadwip to locate the exact 
spot of Chaitanya’s birth. To his immense disappointment, he was unable 
to locate the birthplace. The locals did not know—or, worse, did not care. 
“The people of Nabadwip are only concerned with earning their liveli- 
hood,” he stated despairingly in his autobiography. “Nobody is bothered 
about the places where prabhu carried out his earthly activities.”? Similar 
sentiments about forgetting, and therefore the loss, of Vaishnava litera- 
ture, practices, figureheads, and sacred spaces were regularly expressed in 
journals, autobiographies, and writings by Hindu Bengalis from the late 
colonial period. 

Such articulations of decline, later reread as loss, were not necessarily 
based upon observed conditions. Around the same time that these opin- 
ions about degeneracy were being expressed, at least a third of the popu- 
lation of Bengal practiced some form of Vaishnavism. Popular culture, 
music, literature, entertainment, and festivals in Bengal were steeped in 
Vaishnava themes. Radha and Krishna, Nimai or Gauranga, and his com- 
panions Gadai (Gadadhar Pandit), Nitai (Nityananda), Shribas (Shribas 
Acharya), Haridas, and numerous others were worshipped as local heroes, 
often as simultaneously human and divine. Bengali literature from the 
past three centuries, if not more, bore a profusion of themes, narratives, 
characters, and genres derived from the Chaitanya sacred biographi- 
cal corpus as well pre-Chaitanyite Vaishnava traditions in the region. 
Prominent royal families of Bengal, such as the Bishnupur Rajas, were 
committed Vaishnavas who patronized Vaishnava seats, abbeys, and festi- 
vals. Many among Calcutta’s early colonial nouveau-riche trading families 
were Vaishnavas. The architectural map of Bengal was dotted with small 
and large Vaishnava terracotta temples from the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries.* 

Bearing this paradox in mind, my task in this chapter will be to ana- 
lytically explore the narrative of Vaishnava decline among educated and 
influential sections of colonial and native Bengali society. Rather than pit 
“discourse” against “the real,” as may be expected in a chapter that aims to 
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explore and even counter the thesis of Vaishnava decline, I will opt for a 
somewhat different approach here. My intention will not be to demonstrate 
the falsity of the decline thesis. Instead, the critical thrust of this chapter 
will lie in analyzing the range of possibilities that are made available to 
late nineteenth-century bhadralok public intellectuals by understanding 
Vaishnava traditions as being in a state of decline. These possibilities open 
up the path for Vaishnava recovery and reform for the Bengali bhadralok, 
both of the faithful kind as well as the skeptical or agnostic kind. 

During the period under consideration in this chapter—from the early 
to mid-nineteenth century—Vaishnavism in Bengal presents itself as an 
aporia, a philosophical puzzlement where the evidence exists both in favor 
of and against the fact. Vaishnavism operates in colonial, evangelical, and 
reformist narratives as an “aporia of progress” to use the words of Reinhart 
Koselleck, whereby “decline” is produced against the backdrop of an imag- 
ined or desirable progress.° At a time when progress in religion was being 
measured by the yardstick of Protestant Christianity and refracted through 
the lens of rationalization, liberalism, and empire, it is not a surprise to 
find a highly ritualistic faith of erotic devotion practiced across the caste- 
class spectrum in Bengal stand in stark contrast to the former’s trium- 
phant onward march through historical time and geographical space. In 
certain other kinds of writings, mainly by Vaishnava thinkers and public 
intellectuals, Vaishnavism’s aporia is one of loss and forgetting. The idea 
of Vaishnava loss stands in as an aporia of memory and hence operates as 
the necessary precondition for unforgetting. Repeating the articulations of 
loss requires us to recall, remember, and recover. Enveloped in notions of 
nostalgia, the presence of the absent (pasts), and an underlying critique of 
the present, loss helps to notionally counter worlds of disaffect and build a 
counternarrative to travails of the here and now. 


The Spread of Vatshnavism in Bengal 
and Beyond, 1486-1800 


Vaishnavism in Bengal is indelibly indexed to the figure of Chaitanya—a 
devotee, mystic, renouncer, and teacher who lived from 1486 to 1533.° Most 
hagiographic accounts (which tend to be remarkably uniform in the con- 
text of Chaitanya) as well as contemporary scholarly accounts agree that 
he was born as Vishvambhar Mishra in the town of Nabadwip. His mother 
was Shachi, his father, Jagannath Mishra, was a Sanskrit teacher, and his 
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older brother was called Vishvarup. Jagannath, who had migrated from his 
native place in Sylhet to Nabadwip, ran a Sanskrit school in this important 
center of Sanskrit learning and philosophy in the fifteenth century.’ The 
family suffered enormous trauma when the older son, Vishvarup, disap- 
peared to become a monk. Vishvambhar grew up to become a Sanskrit 
teacher himself and married the young Lakshmipriya and, after her death 
from snake-bite, Bishnupriya. Among his friends, family, and peers, he 
was known as Nimai Pandit—Nimai being the nickname given to him 
by his mother, because he was born under the nim tree. This young man 
turned to bhakti after a meeting with Ishvar Puri in Gaya. Soon, he found 
himself as the leader of the Nabadwip Vaishnavas. He stood at the head 
of loud kirtan groups, drawing into his ever-increasing fold wandering 
ascetics such as Nityananda, local devotees such as Shribas and Advaita, 
and loyal followers such as Gadadhar. Not long thereafter, following an 
altercation with the town’s authorities, where they were properly subdued, 
Nimai became a sannyasi, adopted the name of Krishna Chaitanya, and 
travelled—first to Puri, then to southern India, and then to Vrindavan, 
where he discovered the sites of Krishna’s pastimes (lila). Chaitanya spent 
the rest of his life in Puri, in the vicinity of the famous Jagannatha Temple. 
He died in Puri in 1533 due to unknown causes. 

Chaitanya’s disciples, the gosvamis Rup, Sanatan, and Jiv, followed him 
to the arboreal and sacred land of Braj, remaining there to produce works 
of high literary and philosophical value. This literature, consisting of 
philosophical works, ritual manuals, and devotional songs, constitutes the 
theological corpus of mainstream Gaudiya Vaishnavism today, connecting 
regions as far removed as Rajasthan and Bengal. The Gaudiya Vaishnava 
scriptural corpus established the centrality of the erotic principle of devo- 
tion, realized through practicing raganuga sadhana. In Bengal, Chaitanya’s 
legacy did not remain confined to the developments in Vrindavan and the 
writings of the gosvamis. Chaitanya’s legacies evolved in a centrifugal trajec- 
tory in this region. All five associates of Chaitanya from his Nabadwip days 
became key personages in the subsequent development of Vaishnavism in 
Bengal. They were important not only as his companions and followers, 
but also as initiators of their own prominent lineages of gurus that con- 
tinued into the subsequent generations. Each lineage professed a form of 
intimate devotion not only to Krishna, but also to Nimai/Gauranga, who 
was increasingly being seen by his associates as an androgynous incar- 
nation of Radha and Krishna. Chaitanya’s status as a dual incarnation 
was indicated in his early hagiographies—the Bengali Chaitanya Mangal 
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of Lochandas and the Sanskrit Caitanya Candrodaya Natakam by Kavi 
Karnapur by the sixteenth century. By the early seventeenth century, the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita of Krishnadas Kaviraj articulated this principle of 
Chaitanya’s divinity in its most sophisticated fashion.* 

The sixteenth-century history of Vaishnavism in Bengal was one 
of continuous consolidation of various Vaishnava centers and lineages, 
established by Chaitanya’s loyal followers after his death in 1533.° Three of 
Chaitanya’s five associates enjoyed a particularly important status in this 
regard. They were Advaita Acharya, Nityananda, and Narahari Sarkar." 
Advaita’s seat at Shantipur in Nadia district, Nityananda’s at Khardah 
in Hugli district, and Narahari Sarkar’s at Srikhanda in Bardhaman dis- 
trict emerged as key Vaishnava centers in post-Chaitanya Bengal." These 
were possibly the first institutional sites of Chaitanyite Vaishnavism in 
the region, and they were established in the heart of the Bengali-speaking 
region—a region known as Gauda-Banga in contemporary records. The 
latter two, in particular, provided the movement with its institutional orga- 
nizations, particularly as founders of guru lineages of their own. They and 
their followers established Vaishnava shripats and successfully brought a 
vast population in the region of Bengal and its outlying areas, such as 
Orissa in the south, Bihar in the west, and Tripura and Manipur in the 
east, under the influence of the doctrine of Chaitanya’s divinity. 

Of the three main disciples of Chaitanya, Advaita’s lineage main- 
tained the most orthodox position.” The orthodox stance in matters of 
caste purity followed by the Shantipur branch made them highly revered 
among upper-caste Hindus, but of little consequence in the actual spread 
of Gaudiya Vaishnavism in the eastern parts of India, up until the late 
nineteenth century.” Nityananda, on the other hand, was known to be an 
avadhut, a wandering and casteless ascetic.“ The guru lineage that fol- 
lowed from him was central to the development of the most prominent tra- 
jectory of Vaishnavism in Bengal. From the perspective of social mobility, 
Nityananda’s lineage was especially significant for initiating non-Brahmin 
trading groups such as the Baniks, Gops, Malakars, and Telis, and bringing 
them into the center of the development of Vaishnava devotion in Bengal. 
These castes had become economically powerful in the late medieval/ 
early modern periods as a result of expansion in trade and agriculture.» 
However, despite their economic uplift, they remained socially bound in 
the lower echelons, corresponding to their caste affiliations. Initiation into 
Vaishnavism enabled them to sublate their caste-determined social posi- 
tion, and engineer upward social mobility for themselves. Narahari Sarkar 
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and his brother Mukunda Sarkar were the leaders of the Srikhanda branch 
in Bardhaman district. The Srikhanda school perceived Chaitanya in the 
image of Krishna—as a paramour of the women of Nabadwip. Narahari 
Sarkar “was the leader of a group of people who considered Navadvipa far 
more important than Vrindavan, and Caitanya far more important than 
Krishna.”" 

Over the seventeenth century, this process intensified, with 
Vaishnavism spreading outward into Orissa, northern and eastern Bengal 
from Gauda-Banga, where it had first taken root.” The ruler of Tripura 
in the east converted at the beginning of the century. In the eighteenth 
century, it was the turn of the king of Manipur to embrace the faith. In 
the same period, many of the Bengali and Marwari notables under the 
British were already Vaishnavas, as was the influential royal family of 
Bishnupur. In the nineteenth century, many prominent Hindu houses 
of Calcutta—the Sens of Garifa, the Rajas of Shovabazar, the Tagores 
of Pathuriaghata (and Jorasanko, in the early part of the century before 
they turned Brahmo)—professed Vaishnavism. A large number of lower 
classes and castes in Calcutta in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
practiced some form of Vaishnavism. The cultural milieu of the city, the 
songs and dances regularly performed in the lower rungs of society, were 
strongly flavored by Vaishnava themes." According to Baptist missionary 
William Ward, at least one-third of the population of Bengal professed 
some form of Vaishnavism in 1815.” 

Given the vital nature of Vaishnava devotional traditions in the region 
of Bengal in the nineteenth century, as my descriptions in this section 
demonstrate, I do not approach Vaishnava decline as a matter of historical 
fact; but neither do I treat it as mere fiction. My aim here is not to provide 
a factual corrective to the widely accepted narrative of nineteenth-century 
Vaishnava decline, although that itself would be a task well worth under- 
taking. I mark my endeavor as different from that of a social historian and 
produce an intellectual and conceptual history of the idea of Vaishnava 
decline. Here, I focus on the many tropes, metaphors, and languages of 
decline that were identifiably deployed in nineteenth-century discourse 
around Vaishnavism in Bengal, placing them within their ideologi- 
cal grammars. While colonial, missionary, ethnographic, and reformed 
Hindu opinion paint a picture of debauchery, moral turpitude, feudal 
servitude, and religious irrationality, Bengali literary historians, cultural 
revivers, Vaishnava theologians, and anticolonial activists present a dif- 
ferent image. Here we have a picture of a robust, popular, and thriving 
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devotional tradition that had seeped beyond faith into the quotidian fabric 
of Bengali life and aesthetics, only to have its sublime beauty, social radi- 
calism, and literary aesthetics forgotten by the best minds of a colonized 
generation. 


Vaishnava Decline: Colonial Artifice 
and Native Shame 


Decline or a change for the worse, Peter Burke reminds us, assumes a 
variety of tropes in European intellectual history between the fourteenth 
and eighteenth centuries.” To earlier and arguably nonhistoricist notions 
of cosmic decline caused by divine causes were added ideas of moral and 
cultural decline caused by natural causes and political and economic 
decline as a result of human causes. By the nineteenth century, and with 
the establishment of historicism as the predominant framework explain- 
ing the march of human civilization, decline assumed a clearer, dialec- 
tical relation to ideas of progress, renaissance, or reformation, with the 
latter encapsulating change for the better. Indeed, conceiving human civi- 
lization on a teleological mission of self-fulfillment in this fashion was a 
remarkable intellectual intervention of the Enlightenment. If progress was 
inevitable, decline served as its dialectical opposite, the “other” that must 
be overcome. 

Narratives of Vaishnava decline, whether articulated by missionaries, 
colonial officials, or Hindu reformers, shared certain key features. The 
institution of guruship, a proliferation of “sects,” low-caste and class 
membership of these multitudinous Vaishnava “sects,” the morally sus- 
pect nature of Vaishnava women, the widespread prevalence of rituals 
and idolatry in religious practice, and lack of theological sophistication 
were some of the most-often repeated grounds of critique. The narrative 
of decline was first articulated by European observers in Bengal and later 
taken up by Bengalis themselves. It, however, emerged as the dominant 
framework by the late nineteenth century, repeated over and over again 
in terms of either loss or degeneration by bhadralok Bengalis themselves, 
who were keen to discipline and enframe Vaishnava traditions in a system- 
atic cultural fashion. 

Perhaps the most succinct description of the decline thesis can be 
found in Melville Kennedy’s influential and sympathetic book-length 
treatment of Bengal Vaishnavism. Kennedy characterizes the seventeenth 
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century as one of vitality and expansion followed by two centuries of 
decline.’ “After the vigorous expansion of the seventeenth century,” 
Kennedy writes, “the fortunes of the sect seem to have gone under a 
cloud that lasted for nearly two hundred years. ... After it, we have noth- 
ing of importance. The sect seems to have burnt itself out and to have 
sunk gradually into a lethargic state, with neither leaders nor spirit wor- 
thy of its tradition.” 

Kennedy was an American missionary who had arrived in India in 
1912 as the Secretary of the International Committee of the American 
branch of the YMCA.”? A Sanskrit scholar and recent graduate from 
Union Theological Seminary in New York, Kennedy was hardly the 
inaugurator of the theory of Vaishnava decline, even though his was 
the most lucid enunciation of the same. Kennedy identified the follow- 
ing characteristics of Vaishnava decline in the preceding two centuries: 
(i) diminishing Vaishnava literary output, (ii) dissipating gosvami lin- 
eages, (iii) the disassociation of elite sections of Bengali society from 
Vaishnavism, and (iv) the association of the lowest and morally most 
suspect sections of the society with Vaishnavism. The “movement,” 
Kennedy argued, gradually lost its reformative thrust, and caste distinc- 
tions began to reappear.” 

Prior to Kennedy, the same characteristics had been articulated in vari- 
ous guises to describe the degeneracy of Bengali Vaishnavism throughout 
the nineteenth century. In fact, Kennedy was writing in the aftermath of 
what he considered to be a period of Vaishnava “revival” and regenera- 
tion in the late nineteenth century, which finds an appreciative mention 
in his book. Indeed, within his dialectical framework of origin, evolution, 
decline, and revival, we can clearly discern a narrative of overall progress 
in Kennedy's monograph. Vaishnava traditions that had once declined, 
he argued, in the land of their origins were once again receiving a new 
lease of life and sustenance as a result of the efforts of its own church and 
congregation.” 

Unlike Kennedy, who demonstrated a sympathetic approach toward 
Bengali Vaishnava traditions in his study, evangelicals who arrived in 
newly colonized parts of the world in the early nineteenth century carried 
with them negative presuppositions about religious traditions that they 
encountered. Fanned by travelers’ accounts and framed by a theological 
understanding of paganism and false religion, early missionaries devel- 
oped a strong antipathy, mixed with pity, for the very people that they 
were supposed to save. Evangelical groups operating in various parts of 
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the colonized world, in Asia and Africa, primarily drew their member- 
ship from Protestant orders. Some of the earliest groups thus organized 
were the Church Missionary Society and the Baptist Missionary Society. 
The intertwined nature of the colonial and evangelical enterprise and 
their common aims in the metropole and the colony resulted in the 
construction of an “other” both within and outside British national 
boundaries. Missionaries were as committed to infusing their domestic 
subjects with a Protestant ethic based upon the values of hard work, 
thrift, charity, and moral uprightness as they were invested in spreading 
the message of God among the heathens overseas.”° 

The writings of William Ward (1769-1823) on Hinduism are per- 
haps some of the most illuminating examples of evangelical prose 
on the condition of the heathens who required saving. Ward, along 
with William Carey and Joshua Marshmann, was one of the famed 
Serampore trio of early Baptists in Bengal. While not the first to write 
about Hinduism, his writings attained a paradigmatic status, influ- 
encing not only missionary opinions but also imperial policies in no 
small measure. Indeed, his writings were no less important in shaping 
British public opinion about Hindus and India than James Mill’s—the 
utilitarian thinker who first read Ward in England in 1818 and wrote an 
appreciative review of his books for the Edinburgh Review.” Ward’s writ- 
ings reached far and wide, not remaining confined to their complete 
printed versions—excerpts and passages were culled from them, and 
these appeared in a wide variety of literatures, particularly in missionary 
tracts and documents.” 

Ward’s distended thesis, called A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos Including a Minute Descriptions of Their Manners 
and Customs and Translations from Their Principal Works, and its multiple 
reproductions, are remarkable as attempts to understand missionary per- 
spectives on Hinduism. What is even more remarkable for a student of 
religious life in early colonial Bengal is the detailed ethnographic nature 
of his reports and writings. While Ward was undoubtedly influenced 
by an evangelical paradigm, his is also one of the earliest observational 
accounts of the religious life of Bengal. Geoffrey Oddie notes in his study 
on British protestant representations of Hinduism that unlike his pre- 
decessor, William Carey, Ward’s account did not depend solely upon the 
authority of his pandit informants but was also based upon observations 
and dialogue.” Thus, he offers us novel insights into the practiced aspects 
of Bengali Vaishnavism. 
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Ward wrote his account purportedly in order to correct existing Orientalist 
stereotypes about Hindu philosophy and its sublime heights. The picture he 
painted of Vaishnavism in the Bengali countryside is thus starkly different 
from a high Brahmanical tradition based on theological treatises authored 
by the gosvami theologians in Vrindavan. Instead, we get a picture of a sim- 
ple, albeit ritualistic, faith of the common folk. Ward’s intention in writing 
his treatises on popular Hinduism was not to gain an appreciation of or 
participate in any kind of interfaith communications. Nor was he trying to 
locate an organizational principle for the variety of practices and beliefs that 
he found among the “Hindoos,” or trying to invoke an appreciation of these 
practices. If anything, his descriptions were meant to disgust every good 
Christian and invoke the spirit of Christian charity in order to save these 
benighted souls left at the mercies of their corrupt religions. 

Thus, Ward was typically unsparing in his criticisms of Bengali 
Vaishnavism. The sharpest invective was reserved for the gosvamis, the 
hereditary preceptors or gurus, who were seen to be no better than ritual 
experts holding masses of gullible people captive. The wealthy lifestyle of 
various gurus, their vice-like grip on their followers, and ritual practices 
based on monetary exchange were presented in his writings as being par- 
ticularly distasteful. In an ethnographically rich and historically detailed 
document of the social world of the Vaishnava institution of guruship, 
Ward criticized elite lineages of gurus for their fortunes, mercenary atti- 
tudes, and lack of proper belief. 


These Gosaees are at present men of large fortunes; at whose 
houses are the images originally set up by the male descendent of 
Choitunyu, by Nituanundu and Udwoitu. Crowds are almost con- 
stantly arriving at these places with offerings; besides which the 
Gosaees derive a large revenue from marriages, to superintend 
which they have agents distributed throughout the country who are 
allowed a sixth part of the fee, a sum that from both parties amounts 
to six shillings. They also dissolve marriages at the pleasure of the 
parties, on receiving the same fees. When a new disciple is initiated, 
a fee is also given; but the Gosaees obtain the largest sums at the 
deaths of such of their disciples as die intestate. At Calcutta, nearly 
all the women of ill-fame profess the religion of Choitunyu before 
their death, that they may be entitled to some sort of funeral rites: as 
almost all these persons die intestate, and have no relations with 
who will own them, the Gosaees obtain their effects.*° 
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Ward’s account is relentless and fascinating. He tells us that fees were 
extracted for births and deaths, marriages and their dissolution, and upon 
initiation of a new disciple. Ifa disciple died intestate, the gurus inherited 
a large portion of his wealth. The crowds that visited each day to worship 
the images installed in temples and abbeys offered money and material 
goods. These were in addition to regular forms of income enjoyed by the 
“gosaees.” As religious leaders, the gosvamis were unable, or worse, unwill- 
ing, to continue with the early egalitarianism of the sect’s founder. “These 
leaders, however,” Ward observed, “though at the head of a sect which 
disregards cast [sic], are as tenacious of these distinctions as the most rigid 
of the regular Hindoos: they do not eat with their own disciples, and are 
careful to marry among families professing the ancient religion.”*! 

In making the institution of Vaishnava gurus the center of his censure 
and opprobrium, Ward lay bare his Baptist foundations. The ritualistic, 
idolatrous, and excessively ecclesiastical Vaishnavism in Bengal no doubt 
reminded him too closely of Catholicism. Also akin to Catholicism was the 
gullibility of the followers of such corrupt gurus—the masses who could 
not think for themselves and hence depended upon the vagaries of media- 
tors. In Ward’s account, a fair degree of castigation was also reserved for 
such devotees of these corrupt gurus. Moral depravity formed the basis 
of this evaluation. On the one hand, there were the “women of ill-fame” 
of Calcutta, most of whom took initiation into Vaishnavism just before 
dying, through a process facilitated by the exchange of monetary benefits 
for salvational potential and the mere performance of funeral rites that 
thereby became possible for these women. On the other hand were the 
wealthy patrons of Vaishnava mendicants—those who “prostrate[d] them- 
selves before these wanderers, wash[ed] and lick[ed] the dust of their feet, 
and devoured] their orts.”*? 

Significantly for us, Ward’s account, despite its evangelical fervor 
and missionary goals, remains a rather accurate description of the quo- 
tidian aspects of Vaishnava practice from the early nineteenth century. 
Unconcerned with doctrine or philosophy—no doubt Ward did not think 
it worthwhile to discuss that in the context of a degenerate religious sect— 
once we shed the ideological basis of Ward’s critique, we are left with a 
rather honest observed account of Vaishnava groups and their charismatic 
leaders in Bengal. This account leaves us in no doubt about the spread 
and popularity of Vaishnava traditions in Bengal. At one place, Ward 
asserted that “five in sixteen” Bengalis profess this faith. Ward’s descrip- 
tions also clearly show that among the various sections of Vaishnavas of 
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Bengal, many worship the early modern devotee Chaitanya as God incar- 
nate. Indeed, his ethnographically rich account leaves little doubt that 
adherents of this kind of popular Vaishnavism could hardly be consid- 
ered a single, homogenous sect. It becomes obvious upon reading him 
that those who professed Vaishnavism in early nineteenth-century Bengal 
were a disparate group, internally differentiated by matters of caste, sect, 
lineage, practices, and so on. What brought them together was primarily 
their deification of Chaitanya as God and a general adherence to the erotic 
principle in devotion. 

Ward, while acknowledging the Great Master's divine status for 
his followers, could hardly be expected to acquiesce to such an evalua- 
tion. In a typically Protestant vein, he presented Chaitanya as a religious 
reformer who 


began to form a new sect, giving to all his followers ... initiatory 
incantation, and continuing to call them voishnuvus. He exhorted 
them to renounce a secular life; to visit the different holy places on 
pilgrimage; to eat with all castes who should receive the preced- 
ing incantation; to repeat the name of Vishnoo, using the bead-roll 
made with the stalk of basil. He further taught that widows might 
remarry; but forbad the eating of fish or flesh, and the worship of 
the deities to whom bloody sacrifices are offered, as well as all com- 
munion with those who make these sacrifices. 


Chaitanya’s efforts at reforming a deeply unequal, idolatrous, and 
priestcraft-driven society were largely unsuccessful according to Ward’s 
account. Partly, Ward blamed the reformer himself for not going far 
enough in his endeavors. And for the rest, he laid the blame on the shoul- 
ders of contemporary gurus and their disciples. Ward’s problem with the 
faith was not one of lack of adherence—if anything, he is full of grudging 
praise for the commitment and faith of the common Bengali Vaishnavas, 
particularly the newly constituted sect of the Kartabhaj, among whom the 
Baptists drew many of their early Christian converts.** Instead, he found in 
orthodox Vaishnavism an image of everything abhorrent about Hinduism, 
in general, from his evangelical lens—moral turpitude, ritualism, priest- 
craft, idolatry, and polytheism. 

Another colonial figure to give Vaishnavism an important place in his 
overall analysis and whose opinions went on to become influential was 
Horace Hayman Wilson (1786-1860)—a noted Orientalist and member of 
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the Asiatic Society of Bengal. His interest in Vaishnavism stemmed from 
his curiosity about the Puranas as texts of Hindu mythology and his desire 
to systematize the mythological, the ritualistic, and the philosophical or 
speculative strains within a single taxonomical unit called Hinduism. He 
was primarily interested in finding the invisible link between the scriptur- 
ally sanctioned religion of the Brahmins and the seemingly ritualistic and 
degenerate practices of the common folk of India. 

Wilson was both astounded and intrigued by the multiplicity of faiths 
in the Indian subcontinent. A scholar obsessed with systematic organi- 
zation, critical commentary, and tabulating, Wilson found the religious 
practices of the mostly upper-caste Hindus that he saw around him lying 
at a peculiar disjunction from the hoary lessons enshrined for the Aryans 
in the Vedas. He soon realized that as scriptures go, the Puranas provided 
a more intimate picture of Hindu religious life than the corpus of Vedic 
literature. Unlike Ward the missionary, Wilson the Orientalist preferred 
textual sources over and above any others. Hence, he returned to texts 
time and again to understand and systematize Hinduism as a unified 
and single religious tradition. From the Visnu Purdna and the Bhagavata 
Purana in Sanskrit and the Bhaktamal and the Chaitanya Charitamrita in 
the vernacular, Wilson (abetted, no doubt, by his pandits) excavated texts 
in both the cosmopolitan and the regional languages of India (at least the 
India that he was familiar with) to understand Hinduism as a systematic 
and unified religion. 

Wilson held the position of the first Boden professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford and wrote a treatise on Hindu devotional sects which was first pub- 
lished in volumes 16 and 17 of Asiatic Researches. The same treatise was 
later published as a single-volume monograph in 1846.*° Wilson’s attempt 
in these essays on Hindu popular religion, or what he understood to be 
“sectarian” Hinduism, was twofold: to find a direct link between the tradi- 
tions of high Sanskritic tradition (as represented in the Vedic and Puranic 
corpus) and the Vaishnavism of the common folk as practiced in Bengal; 
and to emphasize as well as relocate the latter within its Brahmanical ori- 
gins. Wilson, as scholars have observed, was a key figure in the intellectual 
history of the concept of bhakti in colonial India.*° Like other Orientalists, 
Wilson was interested in mapping some kind of a shared religious past, 
even if the paradigm of that shared past remained a steadfastly Biblical 
one. Wilson belonged to the last generation of “new Orientalists,” as 
Thomas Trautmann has called them, whose efforts in studying Indian civi- 
lization were marked by Indomania, and who worked within the paradigm 
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of a “mosaic ethnology” that served to bring Anglican concerns regarding 
civilizational progress parallel to the ones thrown up by their study of lan- 
guage and philology.” Wilson’s Indomania can be deduced from the fact 
that he wrote extensive footnotes to James Mill’s History of India—a work 
that wielded extraordinary influence in framing English public opinion 
about Indian civilization, and one that Wilson held to have particularly 
deleterious tendencies. In his footnotes, Wilson systematically and thor- 
oughly refuted many of Mill’s claims.** 

Despite Wilson’s position as the last of the Orientalists, what differ- 
entiated him from his Orientalist predecessors was his openness about 
admitting Hindu mythological material in informing his analysis. Wilson 
saw Hindu mythology as the key to understanding Hindu traditions as 
a single and monolithic system. This key intervention allowed him to 
propel bhakti as the closest parallel to Christian faith and devotion within 
the larger body of Hinduism, otherwise replete with pagan elements. As 
an Orientalist, Wilson disallowed lived religious practices to cloud the 
authority of scripture, and referred to ethnographic evidence, such as 
reports of William Ward or Francis Buchanan, only when they buttressed 
what his texts already told him. However, Wilson also expanded how 
scripture within Hinduism was defined by focusing on mythological lit- 
erature, particularly the Visnu Purana (which he translated into English). 
Through his engagement with Hindu mythological and epic literature, 
Wilson demonstrated Hinduism to be a three-tiered system of belief and 
practices. 

Wilson divided the principal forms of Hindu religion into three dis- 
tinct categories, conforming roughly to three different periods. The earli- 
est period is that of Vedic religion, which founded itself on the Vedas, and 
other shruti and smriti texts, specifically the Upanishads. Wilson identified 
monotheism as the chief characteristic of this form of religious expres- 
sion.*? He noted the absence of idol-worship, the relative obscurity of the 
Brahmin as a central figure, the lack of public or temple worship, and the 
mostly domestic nature of the rituals in these texts.” He located the sec- 
ond stage in the epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata, that, he concluded, 
introduced elements of image-worship and the doctrine of incarnations 
to Hindu practice and theology—both of which transformed the earlier 
nature of Hindu religion.*' The various Puranas formed the third stage, 
he argued, and were derived from the religious system formulated in the 
epics. These myths represented what he characterized as the “mytho- 
heroic” stage of Hindu belief. In popular Hindu practices that could be 
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seen around him, Wilson recognized a grafting of the mythic hero wor- 
ship upon the simple rituals of the Vedas. Hence, 


To the internal incongruities of the system, which did not affect its 
integral existence, others were, in time superadded, that threatened 
to dissolve or destroy the whole: of this nature was the exclusive 
adoration of the old deities, or of new forms of them; and even it 
may be presumed, the introduction of new divinities. In all these 
respects, the Puranas and Tantras were especially instrumental, and 
they not only taught their followers to assert the unapproachable 
superiority of the gods they worshipped, but inspired them with 
feelings of animosity towards those who presumed to dispute that 
supremacy.“ 


Further developments within Hindu religion, according to Wilson, led to 
the rise of sectarian cults devoted to Rama, Krishna, or the goddess. For 
Wilson, these sects derived from the cosmological and theological formu- 
lations of Puranas, and they were responsible for the degraded condition 
of the Hindus in his time. 

Wilson’s opinions on Bengali Vaishnava traditions were informed, 
to a large extent, by his overall framework regarding Hindu religion. In 
his Sketch, Wilson divided the Hindus into Vaishnavas, Shaivas, Shaktas, 
and followers of miscellaneous sects that included those whom we today 
recognize to be Sikhs (“Nanak Shahis”), Jains, and Buddhists. The 
Vaishnavas, he asserted on the authority of the Bhaktamal, were further 
divided into four sampradays or “sects.” The oldest among them was the 
Shri sampraday, followed by the Rudra sampraday (the Vallabhacharis), 
the Brahma sampraday (the Madhvacharis), and the Sanakadi sampra- 
day (the Nimavats, followers of Nimbarkacharya).** Wilson followed the 
Bhaktamal-Bhaktirasabodhini very closely in making these sectarian divi- 
sions within Vaishnavism, even as he rarely, if ever, mentioned the con- 
siderably lengthy Bhaktirasabodhini commentary by name—perhaps he 
assumed the two to be a single text. We now know that this fourfold divi- 
sion of Vaishnavas was effected under the blessings of the Kachvaha ruler 
Jai Singh I] as a part of a project intended to “rationalize and coordinate 
major expressions of religious life within the newly emerging shape of 
the Kachvaha state,” to control the powers of militant Vaishnava orders 
and their many followers.” This fourfold rubric of sampradays was a shoe 
that “fit uncomfortably,” according to John S. Hawley, especially when it 
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came to the Gaudiyas who claimed their founder, Chaitanya, to lie beyond 
any sectarian divisions.* 

Perhaps Wilson was aware of this discomfort felt by the Bengalis. He 
placed Bengali Vaishnavas outside of this fourfold division of sampradays. 
This was a surprising move, since the Gaudiyas in Braj often accept this 
division and positioned themselves within the lineage of Madhva through 
the figure of Madhavendra Puri. Bengali Vaishnavas, according to Wilson, 
“derive[d] their peculiarities from some Vaishnava Brahmanas of Nadiya 
and Shantipur.” The two householders, Advaita and Nityananda, enticed 
the fervent devotee and ascetic, Chaitanya, and turn him into an object of 
devotion. In Wilson’s story, Chaitanya thus emerged “as the founder and 
object of a new form of Vaishnava worship.”” Chaitanya’s sect, then, suffers 
from a dual exclusion—not only was it laid outside the fourfold sampraday 
scheme, it was also the result of Brahmanical cunning and execution. 

The exploits of these Brahmins, Wilson tells his readers, can be found 
in hagiographies, the primary one of which “is interspersed most thickly 
with the Sanscrit texts on which the faith is founded and which are taken 
from the Brahma Sanhita, the Vishnu Puran, the Bhagavat Gita, and, above 
all, the Sri Bhagavat, the work that appears about this period to have given 
a new aspect to the Hindu faith, throughout the whole of Hindustan.” 
For Wilson, the chief ritual characteristics of the Bengali Vaishnavas were 
repetitive chanting or namkirtan and the “servile veneration” of the guru. 
“The blind and extravagant adoration of the Guru is, perhaps, the most 
irrational of all Hindu irrationalities,” Wilson asserted while discussing 
the widespread prevalence of this practice within Gaudiya Vaishnavism.*! 
Like other degradations among the Hindus, such as hero worship, Wilson 
noted the origins of the practice of venerating the guru to the Puranas, 
especially the Bhagavata Purana. 

Wilson was among those rare commentators on Bengali Vaishnavism 
from the nineteenth century who did not commend its apparent disregard 
of caste, and saw it as instrumental. According to Wilson, castelessness 
was deployed as a tactic to admit new members and thereby swell the ranks 
of its followers. It did not have any implications apart from that. Hence, 
Wilson noted that the kind of guru worship encouraged by Chaitanya’s 
followers naturally led to a proliferation of sects and subsects, as other 
charismatic figures soon claimed to be gurus and thereby initiated their 
own spiritual lineages. 

The figure of the corrupt guru continued to haunt not only Western 
observers of Vaishnava traditions, but reformist Hindus too. Akshay 
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Kumar Dutta (1820-1866), a Brahmo who edited the Tattvabodhini Patrika 
for a number of years, was a keen student of Hindu religion and philoso- 
phy.® In his Bharatbarshiya Upasak Sampraday, he expressed his low opin- 
ion of the hereditary lineages of the Vaishnava gosvamis. The gosvamis, he 
claimed, “were tyrannical towards their disciples, extracting money out 
of them at every occasion. Their modes of extraction were tougher than a 
king’s extraction of revenue. They appointed armed men [faujdar o chhari- 
dar] at various places to discipline their disciples.”™ 

Colonial ethnographer, statistician, and gazetteer William Wilson 
Hunter (1840-1900) was less interested in the figure of the Vaishnava gos- 
vami and more interested in the membership of various Vaishnava orders 
headed by charismatic gurus in Bengal. Hunter was one of the early pio- 
neers of enumerative anthropology as it was performed in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. His vision of information gathering about colonial 
subjects led him to instate gazetteers and statistical accounts as official 
forms of knowledge, leading eventually to the institution of the Census.*° 
Hunter was a member of the Indian Civil Service and had published the 
landmark Annals of Rural Bengal on rural history, life, and culture in south- 
ern Bengal in 1868. Impressed by his work, Lord Mayo, the then-Viceroy, 
entrusted him with the task of “superintending the collection and publica- 
tion of statistical accounts of all the Indian provinces.”*” Hunter’s descrip- 
tion of the district of Nadia and the town of Nabadwip are some of the most 
detailed colonial records of this key Vaishnava sacred space in Bengal. 

Like the missionary Ward, Hunter too pointed to the prevalence of 
Vaishnava devotion, especially among the lower orders of Bengali society. 
“The Vaishnavs derive their recruits mainly from the lower ranks of the 
society,” he ascertained. “A large proportion of them live by begging and 
a number of females by prostitution.”°* An astute ethnographic observer, 
Hunter also claimed that much of popular faith in Bengal consisted of 
devotion to Chaitanya. “At this moment, Chaitanya is the apostle of the 
common people,” he wrote. “The Brahmans, unless they happen to enjoy 
grants of land in his name, ignore his work. In almost every Brahman vil- 
lage, the communal shrine is dedicated to Siva; but in the villages of the 
ordinary husbandmen, it is Vishnu who is worshipped and Chaitanya who 
is remembered as the great teacher of popular faith.”*° 

Nonetheless, among all contemporary observers from the colonial 
period, Hunter put forth a fairly severe articulation of the decline the- 
sis of Bengal Vaishnavism. “The sect has degenerated from its former 
high standard of faith and morals, and holds a very low place in popular 
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estimation,” he stated.® In a key passage reproduced in at least three dif- 
ferent accounts of Chaitanyite Vaishnavism by Hunter, he linked decline 
to the death of its charismatic founder and the rapid fall thereafter in the 
moral character of his subsequent followers: 


The death of Chaitanya marks the spiritual decline of Vishnu- 
worship. The most deplorable of his corruptions at the present day 
is that which has covered the temple walls with indecent sculptures, 
and filled their innermost sanctuaries with licentious rites. It is very 
difficult for a person not a Hindu to pronounce upon the real extent 
of this evil. None but a Hindu can enter any of the larger temples, 
and none but a Hindu priest really knows the truth about their 
inner mysteries. But between Vishnuism and Love-Worship there 
is but a step, and this step has been formally and publicly taken by 
a large sect of Vishnuites.! 


Indeed, much of Hunter’s account focused upon the various kinds of “love- 
worship” that purportedly characterized popular Vaishnavism in Bengal 
and Orissa. Not unconnected to this was Hunter’s emphatic condemna- 
tion of the corrupt character of Vaishnava women. The coexistence of male 
and female ascetics in the same monasteries was particularly distasteful to 
him and was presented as a key piece of evidence for demonstrating a lack 
of morals among female Vaishnava ascetics. “After the death of Chaitanya, 
a sect arose among his followers, who asserted the spiritual independence 
of women. In their monastic enclosures, male and female cenobites live 
in celibacy; the women shaving their heads, with the exception of a single 
slender lock.” 

Sexual promiscuity, both real and imagined, colored the lens of 
anthropological evaluators of the many sects and branches of popu- 
lar Vaishnavism in the region. Moral corruption was primarily mapped 
onto the body of the female Vaishnava practitioner of the lower castes 
whose sexual, and therefore moral, character was deemed utterly suspect. 
Moreover, the sexual mores of bairagi Vaishnava mendicants, both men 
and women, were referred to more than once in colonial accounts. These 
ethnographic nuggets did not precisely pinpoint whom they were speak- 
ing of. Often, the matter was compounded by the lack of discernement in 
these descriptions between householders and ascetics, and between those 
Vaishnavas who were practioners of sexual rituals and those who belonged 
to various subaltern orders of Vaishnavas in Bengal but did not partake in 
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sahajiya practices. We, as later scholars, have the means to deduce that the 
negative stereotypes around Vaishnavism often depended upon describing 
the various kinds of sahajiya practices where the body operates a metaphor 
for the universe and the sexual act turns into a form of devotional praxis. 
Vaishnava groups that were suspected of sahajiya practices in Bengal often 
lay at the receiving end of enormous vitriol from a wide section of the edu- 
cated and colonial opinion in our period. 

One such example is to be found in an account by Kedarnath Basu. 
It appeared in the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay in 1888 
and discussed in lurid detail the sexual lives of the members of “minor 
Vaishnava sects of the Lower Provinces of Bengal which are for the most 
part degenerate offshoots of the original Chaitanya sect.”°? The article 
detailed numerous evidences of Vaishnava degeneracy. Basu’s examples 
emphasized the absence of a recognizable institution of marriage, secret 
practices involving bodily excrements and fluids, ritual cross-dressing and 
role-playing, group sexual activities, and, at least on one occasion, can- 
nibalism, as illustrations of depravity and degeneracy among these so- 
called minor Vaishnava sects. Vaishnava groups that were mentioned by 
name with deep opprobrium were the Kartabhaj for their “nightly orgies” 
consisting of role-playing involving the guru as Krishna and the female 
disciples as gopis; the Spashtadayaks for an absence of marriage among 
them; the Bauls for ingesting bodily fluids and practicing cannibalism; the 
Nyadas for wearing robes soaked in menstrual blood; and the Sakhibhavis 
for cross-dressing and adopting the outward appearance of women. Other 
groups, such as the Sahebdhanis, were singled out for disregarding caste 
and religious boundaries, especially when it came to commensality, ini- 
tiation into the group, and collective prayers.** Most of these Vaishnava 
groups proliferated among low-caste followers of charismatic leaders, 
each of whom drew their inspiration and lineage from Chaitanya or one 
of his companions. Their members made up a large proportion of Bengali 
Vaishnavas, and they shared only the most tendentious relationship, 
if any, with the institutional structures of Gaudiya Vaishnavism as they 
developed under the six gosvamis in Vrindavan in north India. Many of 
these sects originated and were concentrated in and around Nadia where 
Chaitanya was born, but some soon spread to other parts of Bengal as well. 

In the nineteenth century, one thus finds the Vaishnava being decried in 
publications from nearly every influential quarter of the literate society— 
from the reformed and progressive Brahmos to the orthodox Brahmans, 
from Christian missionaries interested in saving benighted souls of Indian 
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natives to colonial officials and ethnographers invested in surveillance and 
control over their bodies. The criticisms that constructed the decline thesis 
of Vaishnavism mainly consisted of the following: the loss of egalitarian- 
ism and castelessness among its followers, disappearance of good leaders 
and their replacement by fake albeit charismatic gurus, the seeping in of 
tantrik and sahajiya influences and the consequent moral laxity among its 
followers, the prevalence of sexual promiscuity among its female praction- 
ers, and the general low-caste/low-class constitution of its members. 

Quite in keeping with the general tenets of a decline thesis, the prem- 
ise of Vaishnava decline also posited a golden period in its past. Hence, 
not surprisingly, even the most trenchant of the criticisms directed at the 
current degraded condition of the Vaishnavas in Bengal were unified in 
their praise of Chaitanya and his two close associates, Nityananda and 
Advaita. Every single one of the accounts I have mentioned above held 
Chaitanya himself in high regard. While Bengal Vaishnavism was being 
decried for its low-caste membership, open sexual mores, and unscholarly, 
greedy gurus, the founder of the religion was being upheld as a schol- 
arly Brahmin and reformer, a fervent devotee of God, who simplified the 
complex ritualistic tenets of Hinduism, introduced the chanting of Haris 
name as a way to salvation, and who broke down caste hierarchies. 

Thus, for instance, Akshay Kumar Dutta, after recounting the mis- 
deeds of the Vaishnava gosvamis, stated that “the founders of the sect can- 
not be touched by the faults” of its later tainted practices.® William Wilson 
Hunter spoke of Chaitanya as “a great Vaishnava reformer of the sixteenth 
century” whose “sect had degenerated from its former high standards 
of faith and morals.”* Before him, Horace Hayman Wilson had even 
accepted Chaitanya as an incarnation of Krishna who had “appeared with 
the purpose of instructing mankind in the true mode of worshipping him 
in the age.” Even William Ward, the Baptist missionary, accepted that 
Chaitanya “rejected the institution of the cast [sic] .. . adopted as the object 
of worship one of the Hindoo Gods, Krishnu ... declared, that most cere- 
monies of the Hindoos were unprofitable; but inculcated repetitions of the 
name of Huree; bowing and presenting offerings to his image; as well as 
devotion of the mind to this God.”® 

A wide range of published sources from the early to mid-nineteenth 
century demonstrate that while contemporary Bengali Vaishnavism was 
being severely criticized on numerous accounts, its origins in Chaitanya’s 
seemingly Protestant revolution in the late fifteenth to early sixteenth 
century were simultaneously being celebrated as a unique moment in 
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the religious history of not just the eastern region, but all of Hinduism. 
This fascination with originary narratives, glorious pasts and subsequent 
degeneracies served to propel Bengali Vaishnavism into its modern mani- 
festations. One aspect of Vaishnava modernity in Bengal was reformative 
in its aspirations. Another aspect of Vaishnava modernity in Bengal was 
nationalist in its articulations. And both of these aspects, the religious 
and the cultural, worked concertedly to produce Bengali Vaishnavism in 
its modern form. The decline thesis spurred Bengali Vaishnavas and, in 
some cases, even non-Vaishnava members of the Bengali bhadralok, to 
reclaim Vaishnavism and reevaluate its religious practices as well its as 
sociocultural contributions in a decisive fashion. 


Loss and Dechne: Vaishnavism, Romanticism, 
and Reform 


Colonial, missionary, and reformist discourses of decline all received dif- 
ferent receptions within the intellectual response produced by those mem- 
bers of the Bengali bhadralok class who emerged as pioneers of Vaishnava 
reform and recovery in the second half of the nineteenth century. I find 
two distinct but related strains that mark their endeavors: the cultural- 
nationalist type and the religious-reformist type. In both cases, the 
framework of Vaishnava decline produced the discursive conditions that 
rendered possible a program of reformative and culturalist regeneration. 
In the rest of this chapter, I explore what I discern to be these two regis- 
ters within this regenerative project in order to excavate their intellectual 
contexts and dialogues as well as their conceptual borrowings from each 
other, as well as the dominant epistemological and ideological paradigms 
of the times. 

First, let me address the cultural-nationalist approach to Vaishnava 
traditions. This approach borrows its conceptual vocabulary from the 
dissemination of Romanticism in Bengal in the mid- to late nine- 
teenth century. Within European intellectual traditions, the Romantic 
Movement is seen to encompass a rejection of cosmopolitanism and 
rationalism of the Enlightenment and a turn to sentimentality and 
aesthetics. Romantic nationalism, following from its ideological roots 
within the intellectual movement, extends a belief in the uniqueness of 
every civilization and its people that comes to fruition with the birth of 
a nation. It emphasizes an emotional approach to building a national 
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collective and betrays a preference of the premodern past over the 
contemporary or modern.” In the case of Bengal, only very recently 
have scholars turned their attention to the importance of this intellec- 
tual tradition to the making of a modern Bengali subjectivity.” Even as 
attention is now being paid to the efflorescence of the Romantic imag- 
ination in Bengal and its contributions to anticolonial nationalism, 
its conceptual framework remains unexplored. Bengali proponents of 
the Romantic vein roundly reject the idea of decline (that had thus far 
appeared as a specifically colonial concern, informed by liberal and pro- 
gressive or evangelical paradigms of true religion). Decline was increas- 
ingly understood by them in terms of loss, refracted through the lens of 
the Vaishnava affect of viraha. 

In the case of Bengali Vaishnavism, articulations of loss proliferated 
in the colonial period.” Indeed, one may even argue this to be true of 
the entire gamut of Bengali literary, aesthetic, and political modernity. 
The contours of the Romantic imagination built upon such longings and 
hence variously iconized the past in the pastoral beauty of the Bengali 
village, the arcadian beauty of the land of Bengal, and the essential auspi- 
ciousness of its women.” Familiarized with the European Romantic imag- 
ination as a result of English education, the well-educated Bengali male 
was often quite comfortable with the poetry of Wordsworth and Shelly. 
Indeed, Romantic visions of the land of Bengal, its people, and their pasts 
were often discussed in tandem with Romantic poetry from the English- 
speaking world, as the passage below that appeared in a Bengali essay on 
poets Wordsworth and Shelly shows: 


In the words ‘duhita’ all that you understand is a small girl. To me 
that simple girl is a goddess, the support of family affection, the del- 
icate creeper of our love, the cynosure of our eyes and the embodi- 
ment of joy. In her I find Uma’s face like the rising moon, imagine 
her teaching the swan its walk on the shores of the Ganges. Again, 
the word ‘duhita’ reminds me of the early history of the land of the 
Aryans; I see the hermit’s daughter in her leafy cottage, milking 
the cows in the pure light of dawn, this recalls in its turn images 
of the forest recesses used for meditation, the hermit’s sons, the 
blue smoke of oblations curling through green leaves, the twitter 
of birds mingling with the rhythmic chanting of ‘Gayatri—you and 
I use the same word ‘duhita,’ does that mean that both of us are the 
same?” 
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Such idioms of intimate familiarity expressed though an imaginative 
leap between a utopic past and the bleak present formed what Dipesh 
Chakrabarty has called the poetics of nationalism, “which, in the middle of 
the everyday, helped to transport one to the level of the transcendental.”” 

Bengali Vaishnava traditions, as these were related to by educated 
members of the bhadralok class, provide us with the unique window into 
this Romantic imagination. Bhadralok Vaishnavas mostly operated out 
of the imperial capital of Calcutta; nonetheless, many of them shared a 
barely broken link with the Bengali rural countryside. In their writings, 
they articulated Vaishnava decline in terms of loss and longing that could 
only be corrected through a rigorous program of recovery. As one regu- 
lar contributor to a late nineteenth century Vaishnava journal rhetorically 
exclaimed, “Our Gauranga ... would wear a dhuti like other Bengalis, eat 
rice and mochar ghanta, relish his vegetables, and speak in Bangla. Will we 
Bengalis refuse to recognize this Gauranga>?””> Like the duhita (daughter) 
of the previous passage, Gauranga (Chaitanya) appears here as the icon 
of poetic intimacy and alienation, not with the transcendental of a met- 
aphysical imagination but with the phenomenal of a Romantic imagina- 
tion—the land, its people, culture, and a glorious past that has been all but 
forgotten in the present. It is, perhaps, with such a notion of unforgetting 
in mind that Sudipta Kaviraj understands “loss” as a “fundamental trope 
of nationalism.”” 

Loss and longing form the basis of the Vaishnava metaphysics of 
viraha. Within Gaudiya Vaishnava doctrine, love for Krishna is expressed 
in speech (poetry and performance, primarily) through a description of 
five basic tendencies: shanta (peaceful contemplation), dasya (obedience 
and service), sakhya (friendship), vatsalya (maternal tenderness), and rati 
or shringara (passionate love).”” Each one is bound by specific kinds of 
aesthetic flavor, or poetic expression (rasa), which then produces a cor- 
responding bhava or disposition in the reciter, speaker, or hearer. This 
bhava, which has been thus released in the speaker or the hearer, is akin 
to virtues or disciplinary practices in the constitution of a Vaishnava 
subjectivity, since it allows the devotional subject to emerge in its full 
potential.’”* In all of the above tendencies, but especially in the context 
of passionate love—that most highly regarded of all attitudes theolog- 
ically within Gaudiya Vaishnavism—the devotee’s disposition of inti- 
macy or union is expressed through its various nuances. The songs do 
not merely express a celebration of union, through the description of 
anticipation, intimacy, and remembrance (smarana), but also the pain of 
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separation—viraha. The latter, in fact, emerges as one of the most pow- 
erful kinds of Vaishnava aesthetics. Not only can it be modified to fit each 
kind of devotional disposition mentioned above, but it also allows the 
devotee a keen and sharp experience of the (now absent, but very present 
through memory) divine. 

Apart from the better-known examples of separation between Krishna 
and his beloved Radha, post-Chaitanyite Bengali lyrics find yet another 
subject for articulating viraha. This was Chaitanya himself—and over the 
next few centuries following Chaitanya, numerous padabali lyrics were 
composed based upon episodes from his life. Variously called gaurapad or 
gaurachandrika, depending on whether they were to be sung independently 
or as a preface to descriptions of Krishna lila, these lyrics carried a keen 
awareness of the agony of separation.” Often, separation was expressed by 
describing Chaitanya’s pitiful state (as a manifestation of his Radha-bhava) 
away from his lover, Krishna. In other padas, separation was mapped onto 
the onlooker who sees the beautiful and irresistible Chaitanya (here under- 
stood as an avatara of Krishna) cast flirtatious glances around him, play 
with his friends, seduce the women of Nabadwip, and walk to the river 
to take a bath with his companions. A favorite topic of this form of devo- 
tional poetry recited the numbness, disbelief, and agony felt by Nimai’s 
wife, Bishnupriya, and his mother, Shachi, when he left home to become 
a sannyasi. While all of the above themes could be found in premodern 
Vaishnava padabali literature composed by lyricists—kirtaniyas and maha- 
Jans, the discomfort with erotic themes in religious literature that emerged 
in the nineteenth century meant that increasingly songs about Chaitanya’s 
renunciation of domesticity and his acceptance of ascetic vows assumed a 
special purchase in this period. 

In his exploration of Vaishnava lyric poetry in Bengali, Edward 
C. Dimock notes that the poetics (and lyrics) of viraha step out of the 
otherwise sectarian Vaishnava poetry into other aspects of Bengali social 
and cultural life. Both Vaishnavas and non-Vaishnava Hindus in Bengal 
use lyrics depicting the theme of viraha in funeral ceremonies.* The sen- 
timent of viraha seeps into other kinds of devotional poetry as well, espe- 
cially those addressed to various goddesses in Bengal in the early modern 
period. Rachel McDermott notes that in the process of what she calls the 
“Vaishnavization” of the tantrik-influenced goddess traditions of Bengal, 
their poetry was increasingly given a devotional flavor. “Bhakti’s balm” on 
Shakta traditions in Bengal made Vaishnava themes of painful separation 
an integral part of goddess-centric poetry. The rising predominance of the 
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annual durga-puja, when the “daughter” Uma’s brief visit to her moth- 
er’s house is celebrated throughout the region, also reiterates the senti- 
ment of loss. Here, viraha is expressed within the framework of parental 
love in the songs of bijoya (or Uma’s return to her husband) where both 
her father, the mighty and stoic Giri, King of the Himalayas, and her 
mother, the celestial Menaka, break down in sorrow at the prospect of her 
leaving. 

Thus, expressions of loss and longing are not at all unusual in Bengal. 
They are especially familiar to those who have close contact with Vaishnava 
lyrics and doctrine. Nevertheless, the conceptual translation of viraha into 
nostalgia and romanticism requires that this sentiment now be informed 
not merely by a metaphysical notion of loss but also by a historical sense of 
loss. The latter was recognized by no less a progressive than Karl Marx, 
who noted in his article on British rule in India that “[t]his loss of his old 
world with no gain of a new one, imparts a particular kind of melancholy 
to the present misery of the Hindu, and separates Hindostan, ruled by 
Britain from all its ancient traditions, and from the whole of its past his- 
tory.”®? The epistemological and historical paradigm shift wrought by colo- 
nialism quickly turn existing ideas of longing within Vaishnava aesthetics 
into tropes of loss. 

As literature and language, history, local customs, and the countryside 
itself emerged as sites and repositories of an abstract notion of a national 
collective, liberal and evangelical narratives of decline—which could be 
corrected by reform leading to progress—were tweaked by certain Bengali 
intellectuals, turning them into a narrative of forgetting, and hence of loss, 
that could be corrected by recovery and regeneration. On each of these 
registers, Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnavism emerged as a rich pool of 
resources to dip into and recover. Nimai or Gauranga—the locally flavored 
names by which Chaitanya is known in Bengal—emerged as the essence 
of a Bengali national Volk in our period, encapsulating the essential and 
foundational characteristics of the people that would constitute this col- 
lective. At this particular juncture in Bengal’s anticolonial history, as we 
shall see in the forthcoming pages, Chaitanya was celebrated as an icon 
of Bengaliness, defined by an indigeneity of dress, manners, and culinary 
habits; his biography served as a key chapter in Bengali national history— 
particularly poignant due to its clearly Hindu content during a period of 
Muslim political ascendency in the region; and literary outpourings asso- 
ciated with Chaitanya’s followers formed the kernel of Bengali literary 
production. 
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While Bengali Vaishnavism offered a cozy home to Bengali cultural 
nationalism in the period under review, this was not the only paradigm 
within which they were recast. The decline thesis fostered a movement 
of ecclesiastical reform and modernization within Vaishnava circles. 
Reformers sought to streamline Vaishnava devotion in Bengal through 
a process involving an evangelical remaking, specifically of what I have 
called Gaudiya Vaishnavism. Guided by standard reformist notions 
of improvement and expansion, the site of this regeneration was the 
abstract individual (rather than the collective), and its aim was a refash- 
ioning of the self as a modern religious subject (rather than forging a 
nation). 

A touchstone of the reformist approach toward the past lies in excavat- 
ing their ideas of progress. Informed by teleological notions of history, the 
reformists did not shy away from admitting to present-day decline if only 
to insist on the importance of progress and a movement forward, toward 
improvement. Kedarnath Dutta Bhaktivinoda (1838-1914), a modern-day 
Gaudiya Vaishnava theologian, best encapsulates such a tendency when 
he stated, in perhaps what is one of the earliest analytical essays in English 
on Chaitanya, that “thought is progressive,” and proper thought ought to 
lead to correction and development. “Progress,” Datta asserts, “is the law 
of nature. ... [It] means going further or rising higher.” Fulfillment is the 
ultimate goal of progress. A reformer, as an agent of progress, must con- 
tinue on the path that his own tradition makes available—“fulfill the old 
order,” and not “destroy” it, or “furiously seek” elsewhere. In order to fur- 
ther elucidate his point, Datta provides us with a list of those he consid- 
ers reformers, according to the definition laid down by him: “The great 
reformers will always assert that they have come out not to destroy the 
old law, but to fulfill it. Valmiki, Vyasa, Plato, Jesus, Mahomed, Confucius 
and Chaitanya Mahaprabhu assert the fact either expressly or by their 
conduct.”® 

Within reformist circles, then, Chaitanya himself was being hailed as 
a key Hindu reformer who had the ability to skillfully navigate indigenous 
religious thought to lead it to its own fulfillment. Datta was not alone in 
his evaluation of Chaitanya as a Hindu reformer. As we have seen earlier 
in this chapter, proponents of the decline thesis, such as Hunter, Ward, 
and Wilson, also acknowledged reformative potential in the founder of 
Bengali Vaishnavism. As Ward’s testimony indicated, the understand- 
ing of Chaitanya as a Hindu reformer placed him as a mirror image 
of Martin Luther, that paradigmatic Christian reformer—a comparison 
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embraced with gusto by numerous Bengali intellectuals, Vaishnava or 
not. Rajendralal Mitra (1823/4-1891) similarly assessed Chaitanya as a 
Luther-like figure in Hindu history in his prefatorial comments to the 
Caitanyacandrodaya Nataka, a Sanskrit biography of Chaitanya from 
the seventeenth century published as a part of the Bibliotheca Indica 
series in 1854. Later, an influential intellectual like Romesh Chunder 
Dutt (1848-1909) referred to Luther repeatedly in his discussion on 
Chaitanya, unhesitatingly calling Chaitanya one of Bengal’s “great men” 
and a “reformer.”*® 

The term “Luther-like reformer’—one who faces persecution to oppose 
religious orthodoxy and teach “illimitable faith in God’—is often used to 
describe Chaitanya and his times in Bengali history. The comparison is 
undoubtedly abetted by the chronological closeness of these two historical 
figures, but the reasons for the enduring existence of this imagery goes 
beyond this little factoid. Its cause lies in the significance that the figure 
of Luther and the idea of reform had assumed in the intellectual milieu 
of the educated bhadralok in our period. These comparisons first appear 
in English writings, indicating that the concepts of “reformer” and “age 
of reform” were considered to be most suitable to convey the teachings 
of Chaitanya to an audience familiar with English and with the notion of 
religious reform, especially in its Christian and European contexts. It is 
not surprising that those members of the bhadralok who were most closely 
associated with the reformed Hindu sect of the Brahmo Samaj were among 
the earliest Bengalis to forward such estimations. Before the Western- 
educated bureaucrat Dutt, for instance, it was the Brahmo leader Keshub 
Chunder Sen (1838-1884) who was enamored by the figure of Chaitanya 
as a reformer. Sen called Chaitanya the “prophet of Nuddea,” who taught 
that “nothing could save sinners except the almighty name of God and His 
all-conquering grace.”*° Sen’s terms, like Mitra’s before him and Dutt’s 
after him, demonstrate the power of the language of Protestant reform in 
translating the life and religious legacies of Chaitanya into English and for 
an audience that was becoming increasingly familiar with Western terms 
and concepts. 

Not unlike Luther, in these publications Chaitanya was primarily 
lauded for challenging the behemoth of Hindu ritualism, idolatry, and 
irrationality. The emphasis was on Chaitanya’s human nature rather than 
his divine status. Chaitanya was remembered as a historical figure who 
reformed a moribund, caste-ridden society during a period of Islamic con- 
quest. He was celebrated as an erudite Brahmin who simplified ritualistic 
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religion, tapping into the powers of devotion, and making it accessible to 
the common person. Chaitanya, as a reformer, was attributed with encour- 
aging a faithful devotion to a monotheistic God, removing the mediation 
of the priestly class, and making space for traditionally excluded groups 
to gain an unmediated access to the divine. He was, furthermore, lauded 
for breaking down caste hierarchies and initiating a religious tradition 
that placed emphasis on faith and devotion. Linking premodern Hindu 
religious reform to the figure of Chaitanya, Romesh Dutt, for instance, 
asserted, 


The biographers of Chaitanya have represented him as an incarnate 
deity, but let not their inflated language and vulgar errors prevent 
us from viewing with adequate admiration and respect the actions 
of a man who, when Hinduism was firmly established, could brave 
persecution and suffering and call into question its fundamental 
tenets, rites and distinctions .. . left mother, wife, friends and home 
for ever to wage eternal war against Bhavanism and other depraved 
forms of religion prevalent in the sixteenth century.” 


Such is the influence of this paradigm of Luther and the Protestant 
Reformation in these circles that by 1913, Vaishnavism in general (and 
not merely its Bengali version) was well understood to be the basis of 
“Indian theism,” which was defined as a “great spiritual awakening ... 
[that] spread from one province to another of north and west and eastern 
India” somewhere between the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries.** 
Moral qualities, a god full of grace, a devout and loving heart, were all char- 
acteristics of this form of “theistic reformation.”® 

It was not merely Chaitanya’s humanness but also his historicity, 
that is, the availability of purportedly accurate and verifiable sources 
that provide evidence beyond doubt regarding the key events of his life 
and career, which was celebrated in numerous bhadralok accounts at the 
time. Chaitanya’s historicity emerged as a key platform of his recovery in 
the late nineteenth century. The same historicity, however, also proved 
to be a matter of some perplexity for his faithful devotees for whom he 
was none other that the Lord Himself. Sishir Kumar Ghosh (1840-1911) 
authored what was perhaps the most popular sacred biography of the 
saint in modern times. He wrote two sets of biographies, one in Bengali 
and the other in English, over a twenty-five year period, between 1885 
and 1910. The Bengali sacred biography, Shri Amiya Nimai Charit (Life of 
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Beloved Nimai) was spread over six volumes, and the English one, Lord 
Gauranga, Or Salvation for All, over two volumes.” In both these versions 
of the saint’s life and career, Ghosh underlined Chaitanya’s status as a 
historical figure, without eschewing the mythic dimensions of his life 
story. Implicit in Ghosh’s emphasis on Chaitanya’s empirical veracity 
was the anxiety regarding the mythical nature of primary Hindu deities 
who were unable to hold up favorably when compared to divine figures, 
particularly from the Abrahamic traditions—figures such as Jesus Christ 
and Prophet Muhammad. In an attempt to turn the question of histori- 
cism on its head, Ghosh cleverly deployed the indisputable historicity of 
Jesus Christ to make a similar claim about Chaitanya. “If it is a fact that a 
messenger was born in Judea nineteen hundred years ago,” he wrote, “it 
seems not unreasonable to suppose that, in other places, other Messiahs 
might appear in the history of the world, and in different localities.”” 
Ghosh further asserted that 


the advent of Jesus Christ establishes the possibility of the divine 
character of Sree Gauranga, and in the same way the advent of Sree 
Gauranga establishes the possibility of the advent of Jesus Christ. 
The writer of this book had long entertained a notion that Jesus 
Christ was a mythical character. But when, by study, he came to 
believe in the reality of the heavenly mission of Sree Gauranga, he 
was led to admit the truth of that of Jesus Christ also.” 


Ghosh had penned his sacred biographies of Chaitanya in the 
wake of an intense scholarly movement in Europe dedicated to 
excavating the figure of the historical Jesus. In Bengal, too, Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya had emphasized the importance of estab- 
lishing the historical veracity of divine figures in his Krishnacharita, 
where he presented Krishna not only as a rational deity but also as 
a historical figure.*? Jesus’s historicity, and his simultaneous divin- 
ity, allowed Ghosh to make a similar claim about Krishna’s most 
famous devotee, and incarnation, in Bengal—Chaitanya. Ghosh’s 
ideas would have a wide impact due to his powerful public per- 
sona and his enthusiastic participation in turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury print culture in Bengal.** Ghosh was possibly single handedly 
responsible for creating an iconic image of Chaitanya—one that 
was capacious enough to negotiate between the poles of divinity and 
humanity, as well as speak simultaneously to the quotidian aspects 
of Bengali life as well as its extraordinary greatness. 
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Conclusion 


Expressions of Vaishnava loss, this chapter argues, were a mode of rep- 
resenting the increasing meaninglessness of Vaishnava concepts and 
practices in the context of colonial modernity. These had little to do with 
a decline in the practices associated with various forms of Vaishnava 
devotion, or with a decrease in it followers. The passages quoted at the 
beginning of this chapter adequately demonstrate anxieties around the 
increasing disinterest and insignificance of a Vaishnava world, even in 
spaces as central to Vaishnavism as the town of Nabadwip where the 
“beloved Nimai” of the Bengali Vaishnavas lived for a considerable part 
of his childhood and youth. In the writings of Sishir Kumar Ghosh and 
Kedarnath Dutta Bhaktivinoda, respectively, we see the gradual formula- 
tion of a sense of Vaishnava loss, informed by the affect of viraha, in order 
to counter colonial, missionary and reformist arguments are Vaishnava 
decline. 

Neither Dutta nor Ghosh resorted to the liberal trope of decline when 
discussing the sorry state of Vaishnava affairs in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. Decline, Sudipta Kaviraj shows, was used most often by oriental- 
ist and nationalists to denote the passing away of a system of “cognitive 
grammar” deemed degenerate, covering fields like mathematics, logic, 
astronomy, medicine, moral economy, religion, grammar, and aesthetics.”° 
The very theme of decline presupposes an inherent inability of a tradi- 
tion to keep up with the times. This was the story of Bengali and Gaudiya 
Vaishnavism as related by missionaries, orientalists, and ethnographer- 
administrators in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This narrative 
of decline presented Vaishnavism in Bengal as suffering from an internal 
degeneration and decay, first visible in the eighteenth century and charac- 
terized by the dissolution of the high devotional ideals of Chaitanya into 
moral corruption, licentiousness amongst members, low-caste participa- 
tion, and greedy preceptors. 

In the forthcoming chapters, a close examination of the writings of key 
public intellectuals, scholars, and religious leaders who devoted their time 
and energies to recovering various aspects of Bengali Vaishnava traditions 
will show that these remarkable agents of a modern Vaishnava recovery 
understood the present condition of Vaishnavism in terms of loss and 
abandonment, and not through the paradigm of decline. They recognized 
and tried to address the neglect and disinterest among their own compatri- 
ots towards Vaishnavism, that stemmed in their view from untrammeled 
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Westernization that was beginning to plague the colonized Bengali. 
Hence, there was a crucial difference between their perspective and that 
of later scholars such as Melville Kennedy’s. If we revisit Kennedy’s thesis 
of decline (and those of other nineteenth-century scholars who implicitly 
or explicitly discussed Vaishnava decline, thereby influencing Kennedy’s 
framework) and compare it to Dutta and Ghosh’s sense of loss and neglect, 
this difference emerges clearly. Kennedy mapped Vaishnava decline along 
the axis of internal problems within the sect, most prominently of its 
spread amongst the low-castes in Bengal; lethargy of ideas, institutions, 
and persons; and the personal greed and indifference of its own religious 
leaders. Dutta and Ghosh, as well as Dinesh Chandra Sen to a lesser 
extent, located the problems besetting nineteenth-century Vaishnavism 
in external factors, primarily to the new way of thinking about religion 
introduced by western education, and missionary and Brahmo discourses. 
Their answer to the shift in cognitive grammar to European modernity 
was to reinterpret Vaishnava theology and practices to make them more 
acceptable to the educated classes of the day. 

This sense of a loss of one’s past, one’s traditions, one’s language, 
and, indeed, of oneself, was most keenly formulated by Vaishnava public 
intellectuals and scholars in the context of Western education, the ris- 
ing influence of the reformed Brahmo Samaj amongst educated and elite 
members of Bengali Hindu society, and Christian missionary activities. 
Their project of Vaishnava recovery was, therefore, framed in a complex 
and dialectical relationship to each of the above. Hence, we see that his- 
tory and memory, language and literature, ritual and religious authority, 
sacred space and devotional community, all became deeply imbricated in 
questions dealing not only with what a modern Gaudiya Vaishnava ought 
to look like and do, but also what kinds of relationship a modern, edu- 
cated, and genteel Bengali ought to have with his own past, his mother- 
tongue, his sartorial traditions, and his culinary tastes. This is the visible 
and the invisible field of Vaishnava modernity in Bengal—visible when it 
takes an institutional form through the many offshoots of Gaudiya Math 
and Mission that currently operate, not only in Bengal but also globally; 
invisible when it is expressed in the idiom of the greatness of padabali 
literature or the superiority of Chaitanya as the first among all deities in 
the world. 

These two registers of Vaishnava modernity in Bengal—the romantic- 
nationalist and the religious-reformist—did not operate in isolation from 
each other. The remaining chapters of the book will demonstrate the 
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dense complementarity of these two modalities of Vaishnava modernity in 
colonial Bengal. Together, they constitute “cultures of devotion,” wherein 
cultural aspects of Hindu devotional traditions were accorded an equally 
important status as its religious aspects to such an extent that it becomes 
impossible to separate one from the other. 


2 


Untidy Realms 


THE POST-CHAITANYA, EARLY modern condition of Vaishnavism in 
Bengal is a necessary prelude to what must follow in the rest of this book. 
If, as I argue, the Bengali upper-caste Hindus displayed a vested interest in 
re-evaluating Chaitanya, enframing him and his legacies within a starkly 
different paradigm from that of decline, and thereby contribute to preserv- 
ing an enduring image of Vaishnavism as a reformed, monotheistic faith, 
on the one hand, and an integral aspect of middle-class Bengali culture, 
on the other, it behooves us to examine what precedes this refashioning in 
order to gain a clearer picture of the modern transformations of Vaishnava 
traditions in Bengal. The primary aim of this chapter is to provide this 
picture of precolonial and early colonial status of Vaishnava traditions in 
Bengal. In doing so, this chapter indicates that bhadralok investments in 
Vaishnava traditions are a function of discipline and governance, and not 
just a matter of faith or practice. In the process of disciplining, we can 
clearly discern the appearance of two specific registers: culture and reli- 
gion. While the lines that separate the two in our observations are, at best, 
blurry, both registers discursively bring to fore the relative untidiness of 
earlier traditions. Let me, then, briefly enumerate the untidiness here for 
the sake of my readers, before assuming the task of parsing each one out 
in greater detail. 

Vaishvava traditions assume an astonishing plurality of forms in the 
region of Bengal by the nineteenth century. These traditions are able 
to traverse realms as distinct and contradictory as Hindu and Muslim, 
Brahmin and untouchable, elite and subaltern, wandering mendicants 
and kulin women, householder and asectic. Vaishnavism in Bengal com- 
fortably participates in ritual purity alongside heterodox practices. It finds 
expression in “bawdy” lyrics meant for popular entertainment alongside 
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devotional songs. These traditions defy easy definitions and seep out of 
the boundaries between the religious and the secular or the high and 
low that we—whether as scholars or practitioners or even as scholar- 
practitioners—would like to draw. This ought not to lead us into believing, 
somewhat simplistically, that Bengali Vaishnavism as a whole was able to 
transcend social stratification, ritual orthodoxy, or religious identity to pro- 
duce a remarkably egalitarian socio-religious ethos in precolonial Bengal. 
Instead, it alerts us to the multiple sites of habitation that Vaishnava tradi- 
tions have occupied in Bengal prior to their disciplining by the bhadralok 
in the late nineteenth century. 

Hence, rather than work with existing definitions of what constitutes 
Bengali or Gaudiya Vaishnavism, I approach Vaishnava traditions themati- 
cally in this chapter. Such an approach will facilitate a fuller appreciation of 
the plurality of Vaishnava worlds in precolonial and early colonial Bengal 
and enable me to draw attention to the program of reform and recovery 
that gives birth to a modern articulation of bhadralok Vaishnavism. Over 
the next few pages, I will focus on religious authority, sacred space, devo- 
tional performance, and the public sphere to demonstrate that questions 
of caste, class, gender, and historical transformation in Bengal can be criti- 
cally addressed by examining the vicissitudes of Vaishnava traditions in 
the region. For, to a large degree, the emergence of bhadralok Vaishnavism 
at the turn of the twentieth century was crucially dependent upon tack- 
ling the problem of those who fell outside its well-defined categories— 
categories that privileged an upper-caste, Hindu status as the normative 
one in the first place. Those outside it included borderline Muslim groups 
such as the Darbesh, the largely low-caste groups such as Jat Baishnabs, 
and various practitioners of sahajiya devotion and the female baishnabi. 

From the perspective of the late nineteenth-century bhadralok male, 
these aspects of Vaishnavism were suggestive of a wider problem with 
respectability. The question of respectibility was crucially tied up with 
the question of caste and gender, for the bhadralok was able to success- 
fully convert the “caste capital” of their precolonial social pasts into their 
status as middle-class colonial subjects.' The prostitutes who took initi- 
ation into Vaishnavism at their deathbed, the kirtaniya who was also a 
kobiyal, or the bairagi men who lived with numerous baishnabis were all 
seen as examples of distasteful and immoral behavior. According to the 
bhadralok, devotional practices that hinted of sexuality or admitted “fallen” 
women needed to be purified. Ascetic groups needed to be trimmed of 
the excesses that existed therein while simultaneously being drawn into 
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the definitional structure of Bengali Vaishnavism as representative of an 
authentic Bengal, untouched or marred by Western contact. Sacred spaces 
needed to be saved from decrepitude and cleaned up. 

In this chapter, I shall first introduce two such bhadralok Vaishnavas 
who definitively transform Vaishnava traditions in Bengal at the turn of 
the twentieth century, before moving on to laying out what they might have 
largely considered to be the “untidy realms” of Vaishnavism in Bengal. 
One of them, Kedarnath Datta (aka Thakur Bhaktivinoda), was a Kayastha 
from a landowning family who worked as a colonial bureaucrat before 
emerging as the most prominent voice of Gaudiya Vaishnava institutional 
modernity in the late nineteenth century. The other, Sishir Kumar Ghosh, 
was also a Kayastha and ran a highly successful newspaper and publishing 
house in Bengal.’ Both of these bhadralok Vaishnavas selectively sought 
to discipline and define Bengal’s plural Vaishnava worlds—some aspects 
were celebrated, while others were criticized and, eventually, purged from 
being considered properly Vaishnava. Interestingly, however, they had 
themselves emerged from these very plural Vaishnava worlds that they 
sought to discipline. 


The Bhadralok Vaishnava, 1860-1900 


Kedarnath Datta, aka Bhaktivinoda Thakur (1838-1914), and Sishir Kumar 
Ghosh (1840-1911) played a definitional role in charting the course of 
Vaishnava modernity in Bengal. Both were staunchly bhadralok and grew 
up in established Kayastha families in the neighboring districts of Nadia 
and Jessore in the decades of the 1840-1850s. By the 1880s, each one had 
emerged as a significant public figure—Datta as a result of his frequent 
writings on Vaishnavism and Ghosh as a result of his active participation 
in anticolonial organizing and publishing. Both fell on the conservative 
side of the story of social and religious transformations in modern India. 
Sishir Kumar Ghosh displayed his conservatism by assuming public posi- 
tions opposing colonial interference in Hindu social life. Thus, he was 
a strong opponent of the Age of Consent Bill on the grounds of foreign 
interference in matters of Hindu religion and its injunctions regarding the 
life of Hindu women. Kedarnath Datta’s social conservatism, on the other 
hand, was expressed in the language of theological sophistication and acts 
of political expediency. Employed as a high-ranking officer in the colonial 
bureaucracy by the time of his emergence as a powerful voice of Vaishnava 
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modernity in Bengal, Datta was careful never to cross the line of a submis- 
sive and obedient colonial subject. 

Both individuals were products of their times, emerging out of the whirl- 
pool of transformations sweeping Bengal in the early to mid-nineteenth 
century. Both boasted of strong roots in the Bengali rural countryside, 
albeit in different locations of the elite therein. Both came to the colonial 
metropolis of Calcutta at an impressionable age for higher education. Both 
engaged with the larger world of intellectual exchange and a transnational 
flow of ideas then taking place in Calcutta. Both fell under the influence of 
the reformed Brahmo Samaj for some time, and variously engaged with 
Christian missionaries, Theosophists, and European philosophers. More 
than anything else, both were acutely aware of their positions as the “sen- 
tinels of culture,” that class of the indigenous cultural elite who assumed 
for themselves the unique place of power that allowed them to both speak 
for the subaltern among themselves and speak back to the colonial rulers.* 
This Bengali middle class was constituted primarily by the three Hindu 
upper castes of the region—the Brahmin, Baidya, and Kayasthas—while 
all other castes were involved in agriculture, crafts, and small business.* 
And, in Bengal, this middle class adopted a name for itself—the bhadralok, 
or the cultured or genteel class—as opposed to the uncultured classes of 
the abhadralok or chhotolok. 

Kedarnath Datta belonged to a family of landed elites, and grew up in 
his maternal grandparents’ home in Ula/Birnagar in the Nadia district. He 
was among the first of his family to receive an English education and come 
to Calcutta for higher studies, which subsequently led him to employment 
in the colonial bureaucracy.° As a young man in Calcutta and as a student of 
the Hindu College in Calcutta, he participated in a period of intense intel- 
lectual activity reading a number of European philosophers in 1856-1857.° 
He counted among his college mates the who's who of contemporary native 
intelligentsia—Satyendra Nath Tagore, Ganendra Nath Tagore, Nabagopal 
Mitra, and Keshub Chandra Sen.’ Some of them were also members of the 
Brahmo Samaj. Datta mentions in his autobiography that this period of 
his life consisted of reading and discussing works by well-known English 
poets, essayists, and novelists, such as Thomas Carlyle, William Hazlitt, 
and John Milton, as well as close interactions with an American Unitarian 
missionary, Charles Dahl.’ Simultaneously, Datta developed close rela- 
tions with the Tagore household at Jorasanko, especially Dwijedendranath 
Tagore.° If his autiobiography is to be believed, in the intellectual milieu 
of the Tagore household at Jorasanko, German philosophers were being 
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read alongside poets and humanist thinkers. Datta specifically mentions 
the names of Kant, Goethe, Hegel, Swedenborg, Schopenhauer, Hume 
and Voltaire.” 

Datta was deeply influenced by German thinkers in developing his 
own version of a Vaishnava critique of materialism." Kedarnath belonged 
to that generation of colonial intellectuals in whose mind German phi- 
losophers operated, almost unconsciously, as a trope.” Christianity pro- 
vided Datta with yet another source of epistemological influence during 
his student years. By the 1860s, he had already become dissatisfied with 
Brahmo forms of religiosity, which had so attracted him even a few years 
earlier when he was still holding discussions in the Tagore living room 
and reading the Tattvabodhini Patrika.° He had read the Bible as well as 
the writings of American Unitarian thinkers like William Ellery Channing, 
Theodore Parker, and Francis Newman." In his autobiography, he spoke of 
his devotion (lit., bhakti) to the teachings of Jesus Christ after reading the 
Bible with the Unitarians.% It was around the same time that Kedarnath 
also became attracted to Gaudiya Vaishnavism: “I came to realize that 
Vaishnavism contained the essence of bhakti . . . the Brahmos were devoid 
of any emotional sentiment whatsoever.” 

Such disillusionment with the Brahmos and their brand of rational 
faith was not unique to Kedarnath Datta. Sishir Kumar Ghosh, who would 
also go on to become a prominent Vaishnava public figure in the late nine- 
teenth century, was similarly a part of the budding intellectual circles of 
Calcutta. Belonging to the village of Magura in Jessore district to the east 
of Calcutta, Sishir hailed from a family that was already a part of the colo- 
nial service sector. His father was a well-known lawyer in the district court 
of Jessore. He and his brothers ran one of the most prominent publishing 
houses of the times and edited a key nationalist newspaper, the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, which had gained a reputation, in Bengal as well as beyond, 
for its strong anticolonial rhetoric. Sishir Ghosh was a relentless organizer, 
and he often assumed the lead in forging links and building collectives 
of both the political and the religious type. He was armed with a unique 
insight of a keen journalist who had covered some of the most deplorable 
conditions of the Bengali peasantry under colonialism, especially on the 
indigo plantations. 

Early in his Calcutta days, Sishir Ghosh had been a member of the 
Keshab Chandra Sen faction of the Brahmo Samaj. He and his elder 
brother, Hemanta Kumar, however, registered discomfort with the cult- 
ish propensities in Keshab’s group, where Sen himself seemed to be 
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emerging as a charismatic figure at the center of all attention and action. 
Eventually, both Sishir and Hemanta exited Brahmo Samaj in 1869 and 
began hosting their own kirtan sessions in Calcutta. These sessions 
were held in Pataldanga and Patuatola Lane—Calcutta neighborhoods 
predominantly inhabited by immigrants from Jessore district where the 
two brothers hailed from.” Ghosh’s disaffection with Brahmo Samaj 
and his attraction for Vaishnavism was founded less upon the kind of 
theological reflection that we find in Datta. It was more likely a result 
of internal power struggles within the Brahmo Samaj and its attendant 
elitism and cosmopolitanism, which led Ghosh to conclude that this was 
not a friendly place for unsophisticated and perhaps not very well-off 
sections of the urban middle class—people such as the Ghoshes who 
had relocated from district towns to the colonial metropolis. Instead, 
we find in Ghosh’s testimonies regarding his return to Vaishnavism 
in his later life an appreciation of the affective simplicity and intimacy 
afforded by Vaishnava devotional aesthetics. Unlike Datta, we find no 
mention of the German Romantics or American Unitarians—although 
he remained interested in Spiritualism, Theosophy, and Occult through- 
out his Vaishnava years." 

Sishir Kumar’s definitive turn to Vaishnavism was indexed to two cru- 
cial loves of his life: his elder brothers, Basanta and Hemanta, and the ver- 
dant, Bengali countryside where he spent his childhood and which he had 
covered extensively as a young journalist.” In the decade of the 1880s, after 
a successful career as a journalist and the leader of a publishing house 
and flirting with imprisonment over charges of sedition, Sishir Ghosh 
embarked upon the task of studying the hagiographies of Chaitanya. His 
special interest was in the Chaitanya Bhagabat. He retired from the edi- 
torship of the Amrita Bazar Patrika and withdrew into the countryside, 
living in a rented country house in Hanskhali in the Nadia district, on the 
banks of the river Churni.”° After his retirement from active politics in the 
mid-1880s, Ghosh lived the rest of his life in rural Bengal. Nonetheless, he 
actively tried to forge links between the countryside and the urban center 
of Calcutta in order to harness the strength of a devotional collective into 
an anticolonial and national cause.”' 

Both Datta and Ghosh primarily worked toward addressing the prevail- 
ing low opinion that a significant number of the bhadralok entertained 
about Vaishnavism. Their own personal engagements with English educa- 
tion, Enlightenment philosophy, Christianity, Theosophy, and the Brahmo 
Samaj had made them particularly aware of the disaffection toward 
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Vaishnavism that resulted from such exchanges. In Kedarnath Datta’s 
writings, we find an explicit mention of the scorn of the English-educated 
youth for Vaishnava theology. Datta candidly wrote about his own disap- 
proval of texts such as the Bhagavata Purdna during his days as a college 
student in Calcutta when he was extensively reading Enlightenment think- 
ers and European poets and philosophers.” As a young school-going boy, 
Ghosh too admitted in an autobiographical snippet, he was unfamiliar 
with Chaitanya: “I had seen a painted pat [canvas] with the image of Nimai 
of Nadia, but was unfamiliar with his story. However, I knew a lot about 
Jesus Christ. I had read the Bengali translation of Luke, and heard about 
Christ from my elder brother.” 

Datta and Ghosh’s autobiographical writings testify to the fact that 
English education and reformed Hinduism were held simultaneously, 
even equally, responsible as causal factors leading up to the opprobium 
towards Vaishnava ethics and practices among the literate sections of 
Bengali society. Christian missionaries and their influence, ironically, fare 
slightly better than the others, primarily because they often deployed exist- 
ing devotional terminology to translate Christian themes into native lan- 
guages. The most damning estimation is reserved for the young, dandy, 
English-influenced Bengali male, those “current bunch of atheists, intoxi- 
cated under the influence of English education [who] refuse to study, 
refuse to see despite having eyes, refuse to hear despite having ears” the 
sights and sounds of their own enchanted garden, as it were.” And we, as 
readers of this historical evaluation, are left wondering whether this strong 
invective was, in fact, meant for one’s own self who, in the “intoxication of 
youth” and under the influence of Western thought, had once looked down 
upon one’s own intimate self. 

The biographies of Datta and Ghosh show that bhadralok Vaishnavas 
saw Vaishnavism refracted through the eyes of the missionary and the 
colonialist. They, too, tended to agree with the largely denunciatory evalu- 
ations of Bengali Vaishnava practices and rued the low or unclean status 
of existing Vaishnavas in the region. For them, the way forward was two- 
pronged: purge, purify, and reform Vaishnava practices, on the one hand, 
and recover material cultures connected to Vaishnavism, on the other hand. 
Datta’s endeavors resulted in the formation of a modern and reformed 
Gaudiya Vaishnavism. Ghosh’s efforts resulted in a massive recovery of 
Vaishnava literature, published from the Amrita Bazar Patrika publishing 
house, which played a key role in situating Bengali Vaishnavism at the 
center of an indigenous and authentic Bengali identity. 
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Both Kedarnath and Sishir Kumar wrote extensively and relentlessly. 
Datta ran a Vaishnava journal called the Sajjantoshini, which became a 
prominent mouthpiece of the Gaudiya Math and Mission under the lead- 
ership of his son and successor, Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati.”? Ghosh also 
published a Vaishnava journal called the Shri Bishnupriya Patrika, which 
lasted for about a decade. In addition to these journals, Datta and Ghosh 
authored various books based on devotional themes, wrote devotional lyr- 
ics, and even briefly collaborated with each other. Their writings present 
a forceful picture of who is a “proper” Vaishnava (a shuddha Vaishnava, 
according to Datta), and they seek to reform, discipline, or reject practices 
and groups that are deemed improper. On the other hand, they also par- 
ticipated in buttressing the cultural recovery of Vaishnava traditions that 
was being undertaken by their contemporaries. The subsequent chapters 
of this book will detail key interventions made by these two bhadralok 
Vaishnavas in formulating a modern Gaudiya Vaishnavism for its follow- 
ers. For now, let me dwell a bit on those very plural or untidy realms that 
may have irked a typical bhadralok Vaishnava to show that he was, quite 
often, a product of these very worlds. 


Old and New Elites: Temples, Vigrahas, and 
Shifting Patronage Patterns, 1700-1830 


Eighteenth-century Bengal witnessed substantial political and economic 
transformations. From the annual Maratha (Borgi, in Bengali) raids, 
which began in 1841 and lasted more than a decade, to breaking away 
from Mughal imperial domain under the Bengal Nawabs, and the even- 
tual establishment of British rule and Permenent Settlement in 1790s, 
Bengal’s land and revenue structures underwent rapid transformations 
in this century. As a result of these sweeping economic and political 
transformations in Bengal, Vaishnava sacred sites suffered from a dwin- 
dling of grants and patronage.*® The transformation to a British col- 
ony, however, also brought to eminence new elites and new economic 
regimes. Under the aegis of British colonialism, Bengal emerged as the 
mainstay for fiscal, administrative, and political experiments carried 
out by the East India Company. The eighteenth century, then, virtually 
saw Bengal transformed from a province at the territorial margins of 
the Mughal empire to becoming the financial, fiscal, trading, and cul- 
tural center of the East India Company’s colonial empire in the Indian 
subcontinent.” 
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The first half of the eighteenth century, however, looked very different 
from how the century came to a close. The early eighteenth century saw 
the rise to prominence of seven big zamindaris under Nawab Murshid 
Quli Khan.’ Of the seven prominent zamindaris that rose under Murshid 
Quli Khan’s rule, the Bishnupur royal family, in particular, remained 
staunchly Vaishnava. Bishnupur provides us with an interesting and 
telling example of how shifting economic fortunes impacted Vaishnava 
icons and their seats in the early modern period. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Bishnupur witnessed enormous temple-building 
activity. Its Malla kings patronized some of this construction specifically 
in order to lay claim to the status of gupta (secret) Vrindavan for the city.” 
Temples were built in a way that selectively reproduced the holy sites of 
Vrindavan in Bishnupur. The reigning deity of the town of Bishnupur 
and its royal family was Madanamohan, a form of Krishna. The idol of 
Madanamohan was consecrated in 1690s, during the reign of Durjan 
Singh.*° The Bishnupur Rajas believed that their fortunes were contin- 
gent upon the will of their ruling deity. Between 1741 and 1751, Bishnupur 
was attacked both by Maratha raiders under Bhaskar Pandit, as well as 
by its own neighbors, such as the Bardhaman Rajas. In 1740, the deity— 
so the story goes—protected the town from Maratha raids by riding 
on a red horse and firing the royal cannon that dispersed the Maratha 
troops.*! Later in the eighteenth century, the fortunes of the Bishnupur 
royal family began to decline as a result of outside attacks and high rev- 
enue demands by the British. A famine in 1770 further impoverished the 
region.” 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century, property disputes broke out 
between two scions of the family—Chaitanya Singh and his paternal cousin 
Damodar Singh. The East India Company, by a decree implemented by 
Warren Hastings, decided to divide the property among the two. Damodar 
Singh II, in order to pay revenues to the East India Company, pawned the 
image of Madanamohan to one Gokul Chandra Mitra, a Calcutta money- 
lender, for one lakh rupees.*? Later, Damodar Singh tried to recover the 
image by paying off the borrowed money, but Mitra had consecrated the 
image in a temple in Calcutta and refused to hand back the original. When 
a Supreme Court ruled in favor of the Raja of Bishnupur and compelled 
Mitra to return the image to Damodar Singh, Mitra had a replica made 
and returned this fake image to the Raja.** Lokenath Ghose, in his account 
of Indian kings and zamindars, blamed this transaction for the eventual 
downfall in the family’s fortunes.*° 
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The above history of the royal house of Bishnupur in the eighteenth 
century and the fate of the family deity of Madanamohan invites us to 
dwell on the possibility that there is more to the story of Vaishnava decline 
than corrupt religious leaders and the low-caste membership of prolifer- 
ating and fake Vaishnava sects. It indicates that traditionally prominent 
Vaishnava patrons, such as the Bishnupur royal family, fell on hard times 
in the second half of the eighteenth century as a result of Maratha raids, 
British dominance and, finally, the Permanent Settlement. 

Late eighteenth century Bengal also witnessed the emergence of a 
new class of political and financial notables. These were moneylenders, 
merchants, and traders who collaborated first with the Nawabs of Bengal 
and later with the British. This new class of elites, however, underwent 
further transformations under the effects of the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal. Big and small landlords who were unable to meet the fixed 
revenue demands were forced to sell off their lands, which now passed 
into the hands of a more recent class of wealthy elites—artists and mer- 
chants who made their fortunes as a result of participating in the new 
economic order under the English East India Company, and from mon- 
eylending and trading with the British, Dutch, and Portuguese. Many 
of them hailed from middle to low castes such as the Subarnabanik, 
Sadgop, and Tanti, while some were Marwaris from the western region 
of the subcontinent. They belonged to traditional Vaishnava families 
from the districts around Calcutta, the very regions that had experienced 
a rapid spread of Vaishnavism in the previous two centuries. These new 
elites moved to Calcutta some time in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. By the early nineteenth century, they constituted the prominent, 
rich, and orthodox Hindu families, who participated avidly under the 
newly established administration of the East India Company as mer- 
chants and bureaucrats. 

The families of Motilal Sil, the Mullicks of Pathuriaghata-Chorebagan, 
the Mullicks of Barabazar, the Rajas of Shovabazar, and the Seth and Basak 
merchants of Calcutta are examples of such Calcutta elites who made their 
fortunes trading with the British in the eighteenth century. Since their 
fortunes did not depend upon land, they were saved from the depredation 
that so negatively impacted traditional landed elites, such as the Bishnupur 
rajas, in the same period. Nonetheless, once these nouveau riche traders 
had made their fortunes, many of them bought older zamindaris that had 
fallen on hard times. They formed the class of new elites, the “comprador- 
rajas” and absentee landlords in the late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth 
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centuries.*° These new elites are predominantly Vaishnava, though signifi- 
cantly, many of them patronized both Shakta and Vaishnava festivals and 
temples. 

An example of such a patron of Vaishnava and Shakta spaces simulta- 
neously was Dewan Kristo Ram Bose of Shyambazar (b. 1733).*” He made 
his fortune by monopolizing the salt trade of Calcutta.** With this fortune, 
he bought the Diwani, or right to collect taxes, of the district of Hugli. 
He also bought zamindaris in Jessore, Birbhum, and Hugli. He is known 
to have celebrated Durga Puja as well as financed the celebration of the 
rath festival at the shripat at Mahesh. He constructed temples dedicated to 
Madanagopal in Jessore and Radharaman in Birbhum. He also built a road 
between Cuttack and Puri for the convenience of the pilgrims travelling 
for the annual festival at Puri’s famous Jagannatha Temple. 

The Subarnabanik Mullick (Shil) family of Pathuriaghata and 
Chorebagan were among the staunchest Vaishnavas of the period.” 
Brothers Ramkrishna (d. 1788) and Gangavishnu (d. 1803) Mullick made 
a fortune from moneylending, banking, and mercantile speculations in 
Bengal, China, North West Frontier, and Singapore. Gangavishnu Mullick 
tried to maintain relations with Vrindavan by getting a chatar (canopy) 
constructed there. His successor, Nilmoni Mullick (b. 1775), sponsored a 
number of public service and construction activities. He patronized the 
construction of a temple to Jagannatha in the Chorebagan neighborhood 
in Calcutta, and celebrated the Rath festival with much éclat, feeding 
Brahmans and numerous other people. He built another nat-mandir to 
Jagannatha at Dauton, and himself undertook a pilgrimage to Puri. Like 
other elites of the times, he also celebrated the Durga Puja, where a num- 
ber of European notables would be invited. 

The Seths and Basaks belonged to a caste of weavers, who made their 
fortunes as cloth merchants in the late seventeenth century.” These fam- 
ilies hailed from the districts of Dhaka, Kasimbazar, Murshidabad, and 
Hugli. They moved to Gobindapur in Calcutta in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. According to chronicles of their families, when the Seths moved from 
their respective native places to Calcutta, they brought an idol of their fam- 
ily deity, Govinda Jeu, and consecrated it in a temple. When Gobindapur 
become the site of British fortification and Fort William was built, the East 
India Company donated some land to them in Pathuriaghata in north 
Calcutta. It was here, in a temple in Barabazar, that Govinda Jeu was con- 
secrated once again. These same Seths were also the new “owners” of 
another one of the Bishnupur deities—Radhakanta Jeu. One Jodu Seth 
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bought this deity and consecrated it in a temple in Calcutta at Banstola 
Street. 

The Rajas of Shovabazar were another staunch Vaishnava family. Raja 
Radhakanta Deb (1782-1867) is perhaps the most well-known member of 
this family, due to his position as a spokesperson of orthodox Hinduism in 
the early nineteenth century. He is best remembered as a strong opponent 
on the debate over sati of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who himself hailed from 
a prominent Vaishnava family. What is less known about Radhakanta Deb 
is that he was a practicing, orthodox Vaishnava, who breathed his last in 
Vrindavan. He left detailed instructions to his personal servant and his 
hand-selected Brahmin priest in Vrindavan on how to perform his last 
rites. This fascinating document deserves to be quoted at length in order 
provide us with an insight into the prevailing orthodox Vaishnava ritual 
world in the early nineteenth century: 


After I am dead, you are to bathe my body, to put new clothes on it, 
[adorn it with] gandhamalya and other flowers. You are then to carry 
the corpse to the banks of the Jamuna, accompanied by a band of 
Baishnava singers repeating the name of Hari. You are then to see 
to it that my body is again bathed, and all the rites gone through 
... and you are to take care that no other fuel is used other than 
the wood of tulsi and sandalwood. ... See to it that the fire is put 
out when my body becomes reduced to one seer in weight. Divide 
that unburnt portion of the body into three parts. Feed turtles with 
one part of it; another part you are to throw into the deep waters of 
Jamuna; the third part you are to bury in this Brindaban so deep in 
the ground that animals may not be able to disinter it.*! 


From these above examples, we can gather that orthodox Vaishnavism was 
hardly on the wane in early colonial Bengal. Indeed, this entire account 
of prominent Vaishnava families in Calcutta in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century shows that Vaishnavism was, by no means, a religion in 
decline in this period. A large number of new elites in Calcutta patronized 
Vaishnava temples and practices. While the fall in fortunes of traditional 
landed elites and big zamindaris such as Bishnupur negatively impacted 
some local centers of Vaishnavism, it did not result in a parallel decline 
in Vaishnava fortunes on the whole in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Indeed, it only meant that Vaishnava fortunes were as 
much in transition as the fortunes of the groups that actively patronized it. 
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Caste, Sex, and “Deviant” Vaishnava Orders 


The bhadralok Vaishnava’s primary task as a reformer and a revival- 
ist was to discipline the plural realms of lived Vaishnavism in Bengal. 
Underlying this need to discipline was an anxiety around the question of 
respectability—one that in the context of Vaishnavism in Bengal could be 
traced along the lines of caste in the region. This was not unusual, given 
the overwhelmingly upper-caste constitution of the colonial middle class 
in nineteenth-century Bengal. Nonetheless, it was surprising because 
Chaitanya himself was known to have disregarded caste and religious dis- 
tinctions in the practice of devotion. 

Vaishnavism in Bengal presents scholars and observers with a curi- 
ous phenomenon of a tradition that theoretically rejects the importance of 
caste status in devotional practice while maintaining caste distinctions in 
social and ritual practices. In his comprehensive treatment of nineteenth- 
century devotional groups entitled Bharatbarshiya Upasak Sampraday 
(Devotional Sects of India), Akshaykumar Dutta mentioned about twenty 
Vaishnava sects and subsects that claimed to be directly descended from 
Chaitanya.” These sects, Dutta asserted, had nothing in common with 
the institutional framework of Gaudiya Vaishnavism apart from a nominal 
allegiance to Chaitanya as the spiritual head of their lineage of gurus.” 
From the perspective of established forms of Gaudiya Vaishnavism today, 
these groups are marginal and follow a “deviant” form of Vaishnavism. 
Arguably, this allegation of being deviant was placed at the door of sahajiya 
practitioners by mainstream Gaudiyas prior to evangelical and reformist 
critiques of Vaishnavism in Bengal.“ In the nineteenth century, however, 
concerns about sexual mores and the struggle over social status further 
intensified what was earlier simply a question of deviance in practice. 

The followers of these so-called deviant Vaishnava orders, historian 
Sekhar Bandopadhyay notes, “were stigmatized as assemblies of licen- 
tious low-caste people united to indulge in illicit sexual activities, with 
an ever increasing number of bastards swelling their ranks.”* However, 
Bandyopadhyay argues that disapproval toward these orders arose less 
from any moral opposition to their putative sexual misconduct than from 
the social protest that these groups embarked upon in the period under 
consideration. Bandopadhyay notes four important features of these low- 
caste religious orders: these orders were mostly run by non-Brahmin 
gurus; these orders were strongly anticaste and against idolatry; they 
deployed religion as an important form of social protest; they innovatively 
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used concepts such as maner manush (man of the heart) and practices such 
as kirtan to build a collective identity.*° 

The most well-known Vaishnava group from this period is the Kartabhaj, 
whose founder, Aulchand (c. 1686-1779), was possibly a Sufi mystic from 
the village of Ula in Nadia district.” One of his prominent disciples, who 
also went on to become the leader of the sect, was Ramsharan Pal (d. 1783), 
a rich member of the Sadgop caste. After Ramsharan’s death, the leader- 
ship of the sect passed into the hands of his wife and subsequently his son 
Dulalchand (1775-1832). Dulalchand amassed huge fortunes as a Kartabhaj 
guru and lived a life of extravagant luxury, much of which attracted the 
attention of British observers. The sect was known for practicing sahajiya 
rituals, though it was never quite certain whether or not sexual practices 
were ritually performed as a part of Kartabhaj worship. While a majority 
of the Kartabhaj hailed from the lower orders of the caste hierarchy, it was 
not unusual to find a handful of members from the Bengali upper castes 
of the Brahmin, Kayastha, and Baidya. For them, as for the rest of the 
Kartabhaj, secrecy was deployed as a key tool to maintain their existence 
while not challenging the social equilibrium. Their songs, preserved in a 
text called the Bhaver Git, adopt a deeply esoteric language whereby their 
meaning is fully comprehensible only to the initiated. 

The Kartabhaj were particularly active in the districts of Nadia in the mid- 
nineteenth century and were one of the earliest converts to Christianity as 
a result of earnest work carried out by Reverend Deerr among them. Many 
also converted because they believed that Christianity would allow them 
to break away from caste- and class-based deprivations that they regularly 
faced in their daily lives.” In the mid-nineteenth century, the Kartabhaj 
played a key role in the early life of Kedarnath Datta. Aulchand belonged to 
Ula, the same village where Datta grew up in the 1840s and 1850s. A band 
of his followers continued to live in the village in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, when Datta was an impressionable young boy. The Ula Kartabhajs 
hailed mostly from the Muchi caste—a community of leatherworkers who 
also practiced some form of traditional medicine. Their simple devotion 
to their guru, along with an uncanny ability to cure pain, attracted the 
college-going Kedarnath to them. In this rather telling extract from his 
autobiography, Datta describes his interactions as a member of the local 
landed elite with a charismatic healer from this sect: 


I started to visit a guru whose name was Golok. One day he said 
to me, Kedar Babu, our religion is very pure—there is no violence 
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towards living things; we do not worship gods and goddesses; it 
is founded upon helping others and being good. In the begin- 
ning, our religion was propagated by twenty-two fakirs chosen by 
Aulchand. These fakirs established their own sects in twenty-two 
different places. Among them, the teachings of Ramsharan Pal con- 
tain immoral practices. Our sect was established by our founding 
fokir ... it has no hint of immoral practices. We do not accept the 
significance of caste. We believe that a Muchi is pure if he accepts 
Krishna. ... We accept marriage but do not recommend cohabit- 
ing with one’s wife more than once a month. The body’s energies 
should remain inside the body.°° 


Kedarnath admits in his autobiography to being both attracted to and con- 
fused by their teachings. He also confesses that he was initially not able 
to recognize this sect. Only later, upon discussions with other members 
of his family, did Kedarnath find out that this charismatic healer was a 
Kartabhaj guru, albeit a “better-behaved” one than those at Ghoshpara.*! 

The Namasudras were a group of agricultural and fishing com- 
munities, prevalent in the eastern districts of Faridpur, Dhaka, Jessore, 
Meymensingh, Rajshahi, Sylhet, and Chittagong. The term “Namashudra” 
first appeared in nineteenth-century colonial records to denote some of the 
most backward and poor communities in these areas. They were some- 
times seen as akin to the Chandals, or “untouchables,” and other times 
classified as “clean” Shudras, that is, Shudras from whom Brahmins could 
accept water, above the untouchables, and on par with trading groups such 
as Sahas, Kaibarttas, and Dhobas.*? Sekhar Bandopadhyay notes that their 
social and ritual status varied widely, and depended mostly upon their 
numerical strength in particular regions.°? The Namashudras primarily 
worked as agricultural laborers in these districts, although by the late nine- 
teenth century, some Namashudras had amassed enough wealth to turn 
into small-time landholders and rentiers under the big landlords of the 
district. As we shall presently see, this led to clashes with the other big 
group of agricultural laborers in the region—the Muslims—in the early 
twentieth century. 

Among the Namasudras, the Matua sect emerged as a move- 
ment of reform and social mobility. Harachand (or Harichand) Thakur 
(b. 1811), who was a Namasudra in Faridpur district, formed the Matua 
sect. Harachand was the grandson of a locally prominent Vaishnava, 
Mocharam. Mocharam’s son—and Harachand’s father—Jaygopal, was 
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also a devout Vaishnava. They were probably a family of some local impor- 
tance, since Thakur was their adopted title. However, they were an agri- 
cultural family with limited means, and Harachand was evicted from his 
ancestral village by the local zamindar. Harachand settled in a neighboring 
village of Orakandi and continued with his usual business of cultivation 
and trade. Soon, he became famous as a person with charismatic healing 
powers. He began his own sect based on the principles of nonritualis- 
tic, collective devotion. His followers understood his charismatic powers 
to be strong enough to allow him to harm the local zamindar and other 
elites. According to Bandopadhyay, it was the fear of its founder’s magical 
powers that made the local elites denounce the Matua sect as immoral 
and given to excessive drinking that reduced them to a “matoyara” (mad) 
state.*° Both Harachand and his son and successor Guruchand insisted on 
adopting strict moral and social codes for the women of their sect, curbing 
sexual laxity, condemning adultery, and laying down a strict code of family 
life and monogamy. 

By the early twentieth century, the Matuas had gained enormous trac- 
tion as a numerous community of agricultural laborers, led by the more 
educated and well off among them. They opposed the Swadeshi Movement 
of 1905 in Bengal, as it went against their economic interests.°° In 19u1, 
extensive riots broke out between the Namashudras residing in the dis- 
trict of Jessore and their neighboring Muslim villages. The cause of the 
controversy was the transference of more than 150 bighas of land from a 
Namashudra rentier to a Muslim rentier by the local Kayastha landlord, 
in order to recover the arrears in rent. In the considerable rioting that fol- 
lowed, the Namashudras and the Muslims burned and looted each others’ 
houses, hamlets, and crops, while sparing those of the other castes in the 
region.” Nevertheless, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, the English newspaper 
run by the Ghosh family, reported this riot by giving it a specifically com- 
munal color, suggesting thereby that the conservative Hindu press was 
keen to adopt this until-recently low-caste group and have them counted as 
Hindus.** The gradual Hinduization of the Namashudras continued into 
the twentieth century, even as some of the prominent Namashudra lead- 
ers of Bengal, such as Jogendranath Mandal, preferred (at least initially) 
to live in East Pakistan rather than West Bengal after the Parition of India 
in 1947. During the Partition, the Namashudras were both the victims as 
well as perpetrators of communal violence, thereby sealing their status as 
members of the Hindu fold. Today, the Namashudras form some of the 
largest and most prominent Dalit groups in West Bengal. 
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The Kartabhaj demonstrate the margins of secrecy in Vaishnava prac- 
tices, and the Matuas and Namashudras illustrate the process by which 
traditionally disenfranchised and depressed orders of the society navigate 
social ostracism, create new cosmogonies, and stake higher status by clev- 
erly using all means, traditional as well as modern (i.e., records, electoral 
politics, etc.). The Bauls, however, represent very different sorts of mar- 
gins. While it is quite easy to identify a Baul in today’s Bengal, it is still very 
hard to define what or who they are. We can begin by saying, quite simply, 
that the Baul are not a caste, and that recent ethnographies have even 
questioned whether or not we can properly categorize them as a “sect” 
within Vaishnavism. While researching the Bauls, Jeanne Oppenshaw 
found that many of her informers did not identify themselves as “Baul,” 
even as they admitted to singing and being informed by Baul songs in 
their daily lives and spiritual exertions.*° The matter of identification and 
definition becomes even more vexed since Bauls are found among both 
Hindus and Muslims, and on both sides of the international border that 
cuts through the Bengali-speaking region of the world.” 

In the early twentieth century, and as a result of the writings of 
Rabindranath Tagore and Kshitimohan Sen, the singers of Baul songs 
were elevated to the position of an authentic, Bengali folk tradition.®! In 
their estimation, the Bauls represented a tradition free of both Western 
as well as elite Indian influence, and therefore they were a remarkable 
illustration of the best of the deep and “syncretistic’ thinking popular reli- 
gion in India was capable of. Tagore’s Religion of Man celebrated Baul phi- 
losophy of maner manush (man of the heart) and the nirguni and mixed 
yogic, Sufi, and bhakti elements within it. If Jeanne Oppenshaw is right in 
arguing that the Bauls ought to be considered primarily as practitioners of 
barttaman panth (the immanent order), whereby this world and its corpo- 
real aspects, including the human body and its various fluids, become the 
source of creative, cosmic, and philosophical energies, then it also makes 
sense to understand Tagore’s fascination with the Bauls in the context of 
his larger interest in various kinds of sant/nirguni traditions in India.” 

The Jat-baishnabs are perhaps the most vexing of such groups. 
Theoretically, anyone belonging to any caste or religion could become a 
Jat-baishnab by embracing Chaitanyite Vaishnavism.% A common Bengali 
proverb—jat harale boshtum (One who loses caste is a Vaishnava)— 
underscores the castelessness of the Jat-baishnab.“ Nonetheless, there 
exists an underlying paradox of a purportedly casteless group that operates 
as a caste (an endogomous group) in its social functions. The experience 
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of being a Jat-baishnab in Bengal is not a casteless one—that is, the social 
rank of a Jat-baishnab is clearly marked as lower than the prominent 
castes of Bengal. This is a result of a number of sociohistorical factors, 
since most Jat-baishnabs originally hailed from lower castes of Bengal and 
were mostly agricultural laborers or small peasants.® 

There is some speculation that the Jat-baishnabs of today are the 
descendents of those who were Buddhists (neda-nedi, lit., the shaven- 
headed ones) prior to becoming Vaishnavas, or those who had taken the 
vows of Vaishnava monasticism (bhek).°% In his part-autobiographical 
and part-ethnographic survey of Jat-baishnabs in Bengal, Ajit Das makes 
a strong case for considering this group the most authentic of the fol- 
lowers of Chaitanya, whose origins lie in the collective that grew around 
Chaitanya as a charismatic leader of a devotional group in the town of 
Nabadwip. Notwithstanding the originary claims of such a narrative, it 
is significant to note that according to Das, Brahmanism was introduced 
into Bengali Vaishnava society as a result of the influence of the Vrindavan 
gosvamis. Their writings and teachings on theology and ritual, he claims, 
protected the social status of Brahmins as a privileged caste.” Jat-baishnab 
society disregarded rituals of marriage and death followed by orthodox 
Hindus. Their rituals primarily consisted of worshipping Chaitanya and 
singing kirtan. 

One of the key stumbling blocks faced by the Jat-baishnab community 
in assuming respectability had to do with the question of sexual relations 
and intersex partnership. For colonial observers, from ethnographers to 
census data collectors, there was little to distinguish between a bairagi 
Vaishnava and a Jat-baishnab. Census reports invariably placed them near 
the bottom of the social hierarchy of the region. The practice of initiating 
prostitutes into Jat-baishnab fold on the eve of their deaths also received 
much attention in these reports. This, in conjunction with the bairagi asso- 
ciation, has served to make upper-caste Bengali Hindus suspicious of the 
moral codes of Jat-baishnabs up until this day. Hence, Ajit Das recounts 
in his survey how his wife was once asked what her caste was by a curi- 
ous neighbor. Upon hearing that she was a Jat-baishnab, the neighbor 
was appalled: “but casteless Vaishnavas are babajis, they live in akhadas, 
wear a kaupin, enjoy the company of three or four female partners (seba- 
dashis), and earn their livelihood by begging.”® In the twentieth century, 
Jat-baishnabs made concerted efforts to be considered a part of bhadralok 
society. They organized themselves into Jat-baishnab collectives (samajes) 
in response to various administrative and census reports, which spoke 
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of the Jat-baishnabs in an unflattering fashion.’ Some even introduced 
Brahmin gosvamis of the Advaita lineage into their household in order to 
receive the status of respectable Vaishnavas.”° 

For bhadralok Vaishnavas of the colonial period, such as Ghosh and 
Datta, groups such as the Kartabhaj, Namashudra, and Jat-baishnabs pre- 
sented both a unique opportunity as well as a stumbling block. Ghosh, 
in particular, was deeply attracted to the image of rustic simplicity and 
authenticity that he could discern in these groups. More than once in 
his writings, we read complimentary statements specifically regarding 
Vaishnava bairagis and the babajis.’”! The gradual Hinduization of the rural 
Namashudras that took place in the first few decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury was also due, in part, to the kind of reporting done by Ghosh’s news- 
paper, the Amrita Bazar Patrika. Kedarnath Datta, as we have already seen, 
remained indebted to the Kartabhaj guru, a low-caste leather-worker, for 
some of his initial interest in Vaishnavism. Nonetheless, the discomfort 
with sexuality and sexual practices, coupled with the anxiety around defini- 
tive religious identities emerging in the colonial period, ensured that the 
kind of ambivalence that could be shown toward a bairagi with an impec- 
cable (read asexual) reputation could not be shared by a baul or a darbesh 
with their mixed Sufi heritage or the Jat-baishnab with their charge of 
licenteousness. 


Religious Authority and Sacred Space: The 
Vaishnava Shripat 


One of the oft-repeated concerns we can discern in the writings of 
Kedarnath Datta and Sishir Kumar Ghosh revolves around the question 
of traditional religious authorities and sacred space. The religious authori- 
ties that both Datta and Ghosh struggled with were not the gosvamis—the 
Brahmin priests and gurus of well-established Vaishnava households— 
but the babajis and the bairagis. The latter were wandering or settled ascet- 
ics, often identified by the blanket term “mendicants” in colonial and 
evangelical records, who provided services during births, marriages, and 
death to the lower orders of Vaishnava society. And the sacred space most 
commonly associated with the bairagis was the Vaishnava shripat, a rustic 
temple with an attached monastary. 

A shripat is a generic term in Bengali that means a sacred space. It 
is, quite literally, an auspicious (shri) seat (pat). In the Bengali Vaishnava 
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context, the only context where this term is used to my knowledge, a 
shripat usually refers to a temple established by a Vaishnava babaji, mah- 
ant, or gosvami, oftentimes with the provision of an abbey attached to it, 
where wandering Vaishnavas may find a place to stay. What distinguishes a 
shripat from a Vaishnava temple—of the kind patronized by the Bishnupur 
Rajas, for example—is its close association with one or the other religious 
authority, usually a guru-figure who falls in a direct line of descent from a 
disciple of Chaitanya or his Bengali companions. In the Vaishnava journal 
published by Sishir Kumar Ghosh, Shri Bishnupriya Patrika, these shripats 
were invariably identified by the name of the Vaishnava guru who set it up 
and not by the name of the primary deity enshrined therein, which could 
be either Radha-Krishna or Chaitanya. Hence, they are not only sacred 
spaces but also sites through which religious authority was maintained 
and lineages were formed with Bengali Vaishnavism. 

The importance of the shripat as a center of Vaishnava religious author- 
ity in Bengal cannot be overemphasized. For one of the most remarkable 
features of precolonial Vaishnavism in Bengal was the lack of a central 
governing authority—monastary or church—to which the laity could 
turn to in periods of uncertainty.” Instead, Bengali Vaishnavism weaved 
together charismatic gurus, sacred sites such as the shripat, and a will- 
ing population of economically stable and upwardly mobile jatis into a 
thick local network of social, economic, and religious fabric. In the period 
between the death of Chaitanya in the early sixteenth century and the 
modernization of Vaishnavism in the late nineteenth century, numerous 
shripats sprung up in the Bengali countryside. The immediate followers 
of Chaitanya establish the earliest of these shripats at Shantipur (Advaita 
Acharya), Khardah (Nityananda), and Srikhanda (Narahari Sarkar). In later 
centuries, we notice a proliferation of these abbeys all over Bengal. 

The causes of the proliferation of shripats were tied to the fortunes of 
regional notables—wealthy merchants who had made fortunes participat- 
ing in the trade networks facilitated by Mughal rule, local rulers, and char- 
ismatic religious leaders.’”* They were, quite invariably, related to the rising 
fortunes of certain land-acquiring and upwardly mobile jatis, such as the 
Telis, Sadgops, Subarnabaniks, and others. By patronizing Vaishnava 
shripats, these groups participated in the process of upward caste mobil- 
ity. They assumed a higher ritual status as “pure” jatis—a status that was 
dependent upon whether or not the upper castes would accept food and 
water in their homes and whether or not a Brahmin would agree to ritual 
worship in their temples.” Merchants, often those belonging to lower and 
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middle (albiet not untouchable) castes, patronized many of these shripats. 
For instance, we learn of one Uddharan Datta, a rich Subarnabanik mer- 
chant who established a shripat in Saptagram. He was able to convince a 
number of Subarnabaniks from the district of Hugli to gain initiation into 
this branch of Vaishnavism. 

These shripats were also sustained by large land grants that were made 
by local landlords and petty chiefs as a part of the culture of granting gifts 
and patronage. Such grants were made to Sufi dargahs, Hindu temples, as 
well as Vaishnava shripats. We find evidence of such donations in the case 
of the Mahesh shripat in Hugli headed by one Kamlakara Piplai. In 1651, 
under the patronage of the Nawab of Dhaka, this shripat received a grant 
of 165 bighas of land.” It continued to draw important patronage from 
the Subarnabaniks up until the nineteenth century. In the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, this abbey was patronized first by Nayanchanda 
Mallik, a Subarnabanik landlord from Calcutta, and later by Krishnaram 
Basu of Bagbazar, a Kayastha landlord.” Similarly, the raja of Birbhum, 
himself a Muslim, gave a grant of 360 bighas of land toward meeting the 
maintainence costs of a shripat of one of Chaitanya’s disciples at Muluk 
near Bolpur.” 

In many instances, those who wished to establish autonomous posi- 
tions as gurus took recourse to establishing a shripat. For example, 
Shyamananda, a Shudra of the Sadgop caste who was one of the three 
to bring back the Chaitanya Charitamrita from Vrindavan to Bengal, set 
up his own shripat in Narasinghapur. His disciples, such as Rasikmurari, 
proselytized deeper into southern Bengal and northern Orissa, in regions 
such as Mallabhum, Midnapur, and Mayurbhanja.* This process of 
instituting independent seats by prominent disciples who wished to 
become gurus in their own right is best illustrated by the rise in promi- 
nence of the Baghnapara shripat.” This influential seat was founded by 
Ramchandra, a foster son of Jahnavi, in around 1590 and drew its lineage 
from Nityananda.* Legend has it that Ramchandra cleared a tiger-infested 
forest and built a temple. The area soon turned into a village as people 
migrated and settled around it.*' The shripat continued as an important 
center for Vaishnava learning and devotion well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when Kedarnath Datta took initiation as a disciple of its scion, Bipin 
Bihari Goswami (1850-1919) in 1879.* 

Most nineteenth-century accounts appear to contradict one another 
when reporting on these shripats. Some describe them as having fallen on 
hard times, while others speak of the incredibly rich and lavish lifestyle that 
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these spaces foster. Bholanauth Chunder, writing in the mid-nineteenth 
century, was one of the earliest travel writers from Bengal. His descrip- 
tions of the Vaishnava seat at Khurdah read as follows: 


Khurdah is a noted place for the residence of Nityanunda—a fellow 
reformer of Choitunya. The latter retired to Nilachull, leaving his 
colleague at the head of the diocese in Bengal. Long a gad-about 
ascetic Nityanunda at last took about his abode at Khurdah, and, 
falling in love with a Brahmin’s daughter led her to the hymeneal 
altar, and turned an honest Benedick in his old age. His descen- 
dents are the Provoos or Gossains, or “gentoo Bishops”, as Mr. 
Holwell calls them. The Gossains promise to carry you across the 
Bhubo-Sindhoo, or the ocean of life, upon their shoulders. But there 
is hardly a man among them who is sufficiently strong-built and 
broad shouldered to execute the feat of carrying you across even 
the Hoogly. Now, that loaves and fishes are scarce, the Gossains are 
leaving off to announce themselves at the doors of their followers 
with flag-bearers, and khootnies, and hautboys and taking to the 
European method of announcement by cards.* 


Contrary to the above dismissive and satirical account of the Khardah 
shripat in the mid-nineteenth century, we find J. N. Bhattacharya’s claim 
about the Srikhanda gosvamis. According to Bhattacharya, these gosvamis 
“lived like princes.”* Similarly, the history of the Baghnapara offshoot 
of Nityananda’s Khardah seat is surely not one of a steady decline.® It 
seems obvious that some of these shripats flourished, gained disciples, 
ran schools, and became rich centers of Vaishnava doctrine and practice, 
not to mention sacred authority, by the mid- to late nineteenth century, 
while some others fell on hard times, turning into little better than rustic 
temples. 

That these centers underwent enormous change depending upon 
shifting patronage networks can be discerned from an article that was 
published in the Vaishnava journal Shri Bishnupriya Patrika in 1890. It 
described one of the lesser-known shripat of Nakul Brahmachari in the vil- 
lage of “Pyariganj, north-west of Ambika”: 


Nakul Brahmachari was an ascetic and hence he died childless. After 
his death, a favorite disciple looked after this spot. Passing from one 
disciple to the next, this pat ended in the hands of Santoshdas Babaji 
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who established an image of Mahaprabhu and Nityananda. From 
the time of Nakul Brahmachari himself, an image of Krishna had 
existed here. Santoshdas’s samadhi still exists inside the pat. Until 
some time ago, Brajamohan Das was the mahanta of this pat. After 
his death, Gobindadas Babaji became the mahanta, and Annada 
Prasad Majumdar of Dhatrigram was its Trustee. Gobindadas died 
some time ago. ... Unfortunately, Gobindadas had picked a woman 
and established her at the pat. Then, another woman came to join 
her, and they have been responsible for running the pat on a daily 
basis for some time now.* 


The article goes on to mention the shripat’s ownership of seven bighas of 
land (by no means substantial when complared to the hundreds of bighas 
given in grants by patrons a century or so earlier), its carefully tended 
gardens at the entrance, its dependence on the grants made by neighbor- 
ing villages, and the financial support it drew from them. The article also 
mentioned the largely comfortable and peaceful administration of the pat 
under the two women running it. Nonetheless, the author of the article, 
which appeared in a bhadralok Vaishnava journal whose primary concern 
was to recover the “purity” of Bengali Vaishnavism that had allegedly 
been compromised due to contaminations, could not help but register a 
complaint about the overall degeneration of the shripat as a result of the 
authority of women in its sacred management. 

This rich ethnographic description of the shripat of Nakul Brahmachari 
stands testimony to the central role played by these local abbeys and 
temples in the spatial mapping of Vaishnavism in pre- and early colonial 
Bengal. The Vaishnava journal Shri Bishnupriya Patrika widely reported 
upon such major and minor shripats that dotted the Bengali country- 
side.*’ The descriptions in this journal vividly illustrate that over the 
nineteenth century, many of these shripats fell into disuse and neglect, 
not due to moral perfidies or spiritual corruptions—as the propagators 
of the decline thesis would have us believe—but as a result of shifting 
patronage patterns and the rapidly changing economic fortunes of its 
patrons. 

In an article on the shripat of Srimadbhagvatacharya at Barahanagar, 
north of Calcutta, the author Jadunath Sharmma paints a picture of vicis- 
situdes and struggle.** The pat, we are told, was established during the 
lifetime of Chaitanya when Chaitanya briefly revisited Bengal after estab- 
lishing himself in Puri. It subsequently went into decline as a result of 
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Maratha raids, lack of adequate patronage, and the activities of pirates and 
dacoits in the region. A well-established Brahmin Vaishnava family from 
Baghbazar in Calcutta, hailing from the lineage of Nityanana and his seat 
at Khardah, decided to patronize this shripat. The two brothers of this fam- 
ily were told in a dream the exact spot in Barahanagar where the shripat 
was located. Soon, they bought the land from a Teli merchant and com- 
menced digging. Upon finding an old manuscript, a pair of wooden san- 
dals, and many poisonous snakes (as foretold in the dream), they realized 
that they had uncovered the exact place where the shripat one stood. An 
image of Chaitanya and another of Nityananda were duly established, and 
ritual worship commenced. 

Soon, the fortunes of the Chakravarty family of Bagbazar who patron- 
ized the shripat fell on hard times. One of the brothers died childless; 
another lost his young son and daughter to disease. There was no one 
to take over the patronage of this shripat. The Brahmin priest appointed 
to carry out ritual services at the shripat also lost his young children. The 
grieving Brahmin left the service, which was taken over by a mahanta. 
Years of neglect, however, meant that the mahanta was not able to keep up 
proper service at the shripat. The lands that had been granted to the shripat 
were taken over by the locals, and the seva at the temple was done by the 
money acquired by the mahanta by selling the fruits and vegetables that 
grew in the garden. 

The uneven fortunes of the Vaishnava shripat also draw our attention 
to the caretakers and religious authorities located therein. Three kinds of 
religious authorities can be found in the Bengali context: the married and 
hereditary gosvamis, many of whom were Brahmins; the renunciant babajis 
and bairagis, who had accepted bhek, lived in groups, and depended almost 
entirely on alms for a living; and the mahantas, or caretakers and priests of 
temples.® In her ethnographic mapping of devotional practices and sites 
in present-day Nabadwip, Sukanya Sarbadhikary notes that the gosvamis, 
while numbering no more than three hundred to four hundred, are the 
most well-respected group of Nabadwip dwellers. They have traditionally 
earned their livelihood by performing rituals, reciting the scriptures, and 
receiving temple fees paid by pilgrims. 

The babajis, on the other hand, occupy a comparatively marginal posi- 
tion in the town, live collectively in cenobitic habitations of the akhada, and 
are often poor. Both groups, however, equally disregard the sahajiyas—a 
group of low-caste Vaishnavas who allow renunciation to both men and 
women. The sahajiya, Sarbadhikary observes, are the most scorned of all 
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the Vaishnava groups in Nabadwip-Nadia region today, in part due to their 
caste status and in part due to the use of sex in their sadhana.” 

Bhadralok Vaishnavism of the late nineteenth century certainly favored 
the gosvamis, but there was ambivalence around the figure of the babaji. 
The ambivalence stemmed from the unclear separation that sometimes 
existed between babajis/bairagis and the practioners of sahajiya devotion. 
Kedarnath Datta Bhaktivinoda, in a successful challenge to all kinds of 
traditional religious authorities, was able to find and legitimize a new 
kind of religious authority based on his personal merit as a theologian—a 
position that he was able to forge for himself by “discovering” Chaitanya’s 
birthplace. But Sishir Ghosh was not so quick to dismiss these traditional 
religious authorities. The babajis are especially favored by Ghosh, who 
finds in their simplicity, austerity, and asceticism the ideal representation 
of a person of the soil. In many ways, Ghosh was keen to harness the 
energies of these babajis, especially through the performance of namkir- 
tan, in a way that would rejuvenate this collective devotional singing as a 
form of forging a new, nationalist public. In this regard, Ghosh was not 
unaware of the raw collective energies inherent in the performance of 
Vaishnava kirtan—energies that he was keen to cultivate and repurpose 
for a nationalist cause. 


Kirtan aud Mela: The Vaishnava Public 
in Bengal 


In a recent essay, Christian Novetzke asserts that “all manifestations of 
bhakti are performances and, more to the point, public ones, that is perfor- 
mances that are a part of, or help form publics of reception.” In Bengali 
Vaishnavism, the “manifestation” of devotion is through the performance, 
quite literally, of kirtan. The history of kirtan in Bengal is traced by scholars 
and practioners from Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, a twelfth-century Sanskrit 
lyric glorifying the love-play of Radha and Krishna.” The thirteenth- 
century Maithili poet Vidyapati was the next illustrious figure in the his- 
tory of Bengali kirtan, followed by Badu Chandidas from the fourteenth 
century. By the time of Chaitanya, kirtan was already a well-developed 
genre of devotional performance in Bengal, with established rules of form 
and music. Subgenres of kirtan, such as padakirtan and palakirtan, had 
already been put in place, and a mature musical tradition grew up around 
its performance. Often, professional singers and musicians—in a temple 
setting, a village square, or the courtyard of a patron’s house—performed 
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a kirtan where one of the singers would take the lead and musicians would 
accompany him with various instruments. The khol (dums) and kartal 
(cymbals) were the most commonly used instruments in a Bengali kirtan. 

Kirtan evolved into an incredibly rich and highly regulated phenome- 
non in the style of dhrupad. Both raga (musical modes) and tala (rhythmic 
structures) were carefully regulated so as to produce the right efflores- 
cence of devotional affect through hearing the kirtan. The same style fur- 
ther evolved into haveli sangit in the Vallabhite Vaishnava milieu in the 
region of Braj and Rajasthan.*? In Bengal, this form of kirtan further 
developed into padabali-kirtan or lilakirtan. Lilakirtan consisted of songs 
of separation (vipralambha) and songs of union (sambhoga). They followed 
established norms of describing the hero and the heroine (nayak-nayika) 
and the flow of their passions gradually, from the first exchange of glances 
to the final ecstatic union, with the stages of smittenness, jealousy, initial 
meetings, secret rendezvous, and long and short unions in between.” 

A good illustration of transformations in the singing style of kirtan can 
be seen in the evolution of the manoharshahi, the reneti, and the dhop styles 
of singing, especially in the eighteenth century. These forms successively 
relaxed the regulated musical and narrative structure of Vaishnava kirtan 
that had, in any case, been somewhat less controlled in Bengal than the 
baithaki styles patronized in the havelis in the north. Moreover, in Bengal, 
the preferred mode of kirtan performance was not the baithaki, seated 
inside the houses or temples, but the asar—a standing performance by a 
group of five persons held in the open, under a tree, or in an open court- 
yard of an akhada.® In the eighteenth century, Rupcand Cattujya (1722- 
1792) further simplified the manoharshahi style and created the extremely 
popular dhop style.°® With the creation of this style, and the prevalence of 
the theme of Krishna and Chaitanya in the Bengali popular theatre of the 
jatra, kirtan definitively became both a form of entertainment as well as 
a devotional practice. Often, the lines separating the two were thin, even 
nonexistent. 

After his death, Chaitanya himself became the subject matter of a num- 
ber of kirtans. These lyrics were called the gauracandrika, and they covered 
various episodes from the life of Chaitanya. By the nineteenth century, a 
standard practice followed by kirtan performers in Bengal was to begin a 
performance with a gauracandrika, followed by songs about Radha and 
Krishna. Invariably, these gauracandrika set the tone for night-long perfor- 
mance.” Chaitanya himself is known to have changed kirtan in two fun- 
damental ways: he democratized the practice of kirtan by making it open 
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to all, and he introduced new forms of kirtan called nagar-kirtan and nam- 
kirtan.** In this form, kirtan consisted not of singing lyrical verses on the 
love-play of Radha and Krishna, but of repetitively and loudly singing the 
name of Krishna accompanied with dancing through the streets. This style 
of kirtan was performed collectively, in large groups, in the public sphere, 
unlike previously when kirtan would be performed by a lead singer and 
his accomplices in front of an audience that joined in only at the refrain.” 
This introduced a radical break in the tradition of kirtan performance. It at 
once inserted this form of devotional performance into the public sphere. 

While it is quite correct, as Norman Cutler has argued in his study of 
devotional singing in the Tamil context, that no performance of kirtan is 
a strictly private affair, and all manifestations of this kind of devotional 
practice forge a tripartite network consisting of the performer, the God, 
and the audience,’ the sudden and unannounced eruption of kirtan in 
the unsuspecting streets of the town of Nabadwip was nonetheless some- 
thing startlingly novel introduced by Chaitanya. Thus, his sacred biogra- 
phers tell us how, in the wake of Brahmanical grumblings about the loud 
sound of kirtan emanating from the house of Shribas Pandit, Chaitanya 
decided to take kirtan to the streets. He thereby turned it from being a 
form of devotional singing before an appreciative and regulated audience 
to a vibrant and possibly ferocious public procession. Additionally, such 
a performance further opened the boundaries of a kirtan group by allow- 
ing, indeed inviting, passersby and the lay public to join in. As this form 
of kirtan revolved around the repetitive singing of the name of the Lord, it 
made the role of a lead singer somewhat redundant—although in many 
pictorial representations of the nagar-kirtan, Chaitanya and his four com- 
panions are depicted as walking at the head of the procession indicating 
that some kind of a leadership was needed for this procession. The par- 
ticipants would be transported to an extreme state of laughter, or tears, or 
rolling on the ground, or ecstatic dancing—all characteristics of a deeply 
affected state of bhakti. Chaitanya himself is known from his biographies 
to have lost consciousness upon hearing the performance of kirtan com- 
posed by Chandidas. 

The form of nagar-kirtan was such that it quite easily assumed the form 
of a mela—the Indian fair. In the precolonial and early colonial period, 
fairs were important spaces of economic, religious, and ritual exchange. 
Fairs followed a cyclical pattern, and they invariably involved the gather- 
ing of people and oftentimes cattle from both neighboring and remote 
areas. It is not unusual in Bengal today to find kirtan festivals, pilgrimage 
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routes, and fairs intersecting with each other. From dol-jatra in Nabadwip 
to the festivals in Kheturi and Srikhanda, various kinds of kirtan charac- 
terize Vaishnava gatherings in Bengal. These festivals bring together dis- 
crete Vaishnava groups from all over the countryside for singing soirées 
that can go on for days. The foundation of the Kheturi festival is a case in 
point.'' According to Narahari Chakravarti’s Bhaktiratnakara, this festival 
was established by Narottamadas, who stopped at Kheturi on his way back 
from Vrindaban and established a few vigrahas (images, perhaps also of 
Chaitanya, for worship) there.” On the occasion, he invited Vaishnavas 
from near and far and introduced a new kind of lila-kirtan based upon 
what he had heard in Vrindavan and connecting it with the subject of 
Chaitanya himself. This resulted in the invention of the gauracandrika— 
verses in praise of Chaitanya sung prior to the songs praising Radha and 
Krishna. 

Key festivals such as the Kheturi festival, the dhulot (lit., rolling and 
covering oneself in dust), and the dol-jatra were often accompanied by 
the performance of vibrant kirtan that could go on for days. These festi- 
vals and fairs were held in prominent pilgrimage centers and would be 
attended by all kinds of Vaishnavas—from the mendicant men and their 
women partners to women belonging to upper-caste and aristocratic 
families along with their family gurus. The constitution of a Vaishnava 
public space can be discerned quite clearly in these gatherings as village 
streets and corners, farmland and countryside transform into sites of vig- 
orous dancing, music, singing, and the repetitive chanting of the name of 
the Lord. 

In 1898, Shri Bishnupriya Patrika carried an article describing the ori- 
gins and development of the festival of dhulot in Nabadwip.' According 
to this account, in the eighteenth century, Vaishnavism had reached a 
state of vapidity in the very town that was the birthplace of Chaitanya 
as a result of the local king, Raja Krishnachandra Raya (1710-1783) and 
his overall preference for Shaktism. One Totaramdas Babaji arrived 
in Nabadwip and set upon the task of rejuvenating Vaishnavism in 
this sacred town. He did so by reintroducing kirtan in its public life. 
Subsequently, the article states, in “1838 or 1839,” Manmadhab Dutta— 
an enterprising bhakta from Chinsurah—laid the foundations of dhu- 
lot. Typically, dhulot entailed thirteen-day-long kirtan performances by 
renowned singers who gathered in Nabadwip from all over Bengal. On 
the thirteenth day occurred the ecstatic finale, when the entire assem- 
bly stepped out of the festival enclosure and traversed the town in a 
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procession, singing, dancing, and throwing dust—the act from which 
the festival drew its name. Dhulot, according to this article, had mod- 
est beginnings in a straw hut and later shifted to the temple courtyard 
that had been earlier built by Totaramdas and consecrated specifically for 
the purposes of devotional singing. Manmadhab Dutta bore the financial 
burden of the festival until his death. Thereafter, its patronage moved 
from one family to another, causing the fortune of this festival to oscil- 
late between extremes until another wealthy merchant family—the Pal 
Choudhury family—started to patronize the festival thereby saving it 
from a “deep crisis.”!* 

Colonial reports on this festival also note a similar fluctuation in 
the fortunes of this festival. If in the aforementioned article dhulot was 
stated to be a thirteen-day affair, the Report on the State of Police in the 
Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency for the year 1874 compiled by the 
Inspector General of the Police notes that the “Dhoolut” was held over only 
two days. The “[e]stimated number of persons assembled” was pegged at 
twelve thousand.’ The same Report for the year 1876 says that the dhu- 
lot festival had lasted only three days. The number of people assembled 
is noted to have registered at eight thousand. By 1878, the duration of 
the fair had shrunk to two days, and the number of people assembled 
had dwindled alarmingly to four thousand—exactly half the size of the 
gathering from 1876.” 1879, however, saw a remarkable turn of fortunes 
for the Nabadwip dhulot. Police reports mention that the festival was a 
fifteen-day-long affair with twenty-five thousand people in attendance.’ 
Corroborating this information with the sequence of events mentioned 
in the article in the Shri Bishnupriya Patrika, it appears that the period of 
waning attendance must have coincided with the loss of settled patronage 
that followed after Manmadhab Dutta’s family (who were patronizing dhu- 
lot after Dutta’s death) refused to finance it further, as did the Roy and the 
Kundu families, who had picked up the baton from the Duttas. In which 
case, the restoration of dhulot to its former glory in 1879 is most likely 
attributable to the patronage rendered by the Pal Choudhury family. This 
short and succinct history of the festival of dhulot in Nabadwip only serves 
to underline the significance of patronage by wealthy devotees in sustain- 
ing the fairs and festivals that would ensure the continuity of traditions 
such as the kirtan. 

In Reverend Lal Behari Dey’s fictional account of rural Bengal, we get 
a taste of some of the vibrancy, eroticism, and even violence that accom- 
panies a festival like the dhulot.! These descriptions are a fair indicator 
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why the bhadralok suddenly turned away from such primal and uncon- 
trolled spheres in the mid- to late nineteenth century to withdraw into 
disciplined and governed realms of the cafés and the living rooms for their 
religious and secular discussions. Here, we read of the experiences of an 
elderly woman, Alanga, and her widowed daughter-in-law, Aduri—both 
belonging to a wealthy landed family—who go on a pilgrimage to various 
Vaishnava sacred spots in Bengal. 


From Navadvipa (the new island) they proceeded to Agradvipa (the 
fore island), where the great festival of Mahotsava (literally, the great 
rejoicing) had already commenced. Vaishnavas had flocked thither 
from all parts of the country. Vairagis, Bauls, Nagas, Nedas, and 
Nedis, in their grotesque habiliments, were all there. The music of 
the khol or mridanga and of the karatdla was heard day and night. 
They sang the praises of Gopinath in merry groups through the 
village. They danced with wild excitement.... They shouted the 
names of Radha and Krishna till their throats became hoarse; they 
foamed at the mouth; they cut religious somersaults; men and 
women danced together promiscuously, the latter excelling the for- 
mer in the violence of their gestures ... many women had fits of 
devotional fainting."” 


As if such portrayals of the unruliness and disorder wrought about by the 
Vaishnava fair were not adequate, Dey further describes the “vehemence” 
and the “violence” of the performance of one particular sahajiya devotee. 
This man, dressed in “a state of primitive nudity ... except a small bit of 
rag, called kaupin,” went about in the throes of a passionate dancing to 
the tune of music—“if music that could be called, which was dissonance 
itself.”"" Dey goes on to say that “[h]Je was singing, dancing, and shout- 
ing at a tremendous rate; now falling to the ground, now jumping up, 
and now twisting his body in varied contortions, as if in convulsions; in 
a word, he was conducting himself in such a manner that anyone not 
acquainted with the manners of the Vaishnava would think that the man 
had gone ‘daft.’ But the madder a Vaishnava is, the holier he is deemed 
by the people.” The overlap between vehemence, dissonance, and kirtan 
in this description, as well as the parallels drawn between madness and 
devotion, all serve to underline the important point that Vaishnava gath- 
erings were increasingly being seen as unruly and somewhat dangerous 
spaces, replete with untrammeled eroticism and devotional crowds that 
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were, from the perspective of the rule-guarding, disciplinary state, a clear 
indication of trouble. 

By the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, then, kirtan came to 
be situated at the cusp of the elite and the popular, the sacred and the pro- 
fane. The figure of Radha emerged in the same period as a “folk-heroine,” 
her antics narrated and celebrated in the parlors of the rich as well as 
in the streets populated by the underprivileged."? Shocked Europeans 


” 


often passed evaluations such as “bawdy,” “obscene,” and “immoral” on 
this form of musical performance. Nonetheless, kirtan, often patronized 
by local elites, drew large audiences from the underprivileged castes and 
classes. An important development at this time was the emergence of the 
female kirtan singer. These kirtan-walis supposedly borrowed their reper- 
toire not only from established norms of Vaishnava singing, but also from 
the styles of the baijis or professional singing women.™ Many of them 
were patronized by wealthy sections of Bengali bhadralok society to pro- 
vide entertainment during festivals and special occasions. 

Thus, by the end of the eighteenth century, kirtan came to be associ- 
ated with the entire spectrum of castes and performances in Bengal.'* 
Hitesranjan Sanyal notes in his social history of kirtan that toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, we can chart a significant demographic 
shift among kirtan performers. An increasing number of them now 
belonged to the lower and middling Gandhabanik, Subarnabanik, Sutar, 
Sutradhar, Mahishya, and Napit castes, in contrast to the preceding two 
centuries when most kirtan singers hailed from established lineages and 
from upper-caste families."° The region of Radh, roughly corresponding 
to the present districts of Birbhum, Bardhaman, Bankura, and Medinipur, 
was the main source of most kirtaniyas of this period. By this time, there 
already existed families who had been professional kirtan singers for gen- 
erations. Many of the singers had their own kirtan groups, which included 
those who sang the songs as well as those who were experts on the instru- 
ments, particularly drums and cymbals. It was no longer unusual to find 
lower-caste music teachers for upper-caste kirtan singers. 

However, over the course the nineteenth century, kirtan began to lose 
much of its charm for the majority of the educated classes. Its perfor- 
mance became restricted to the subaltern margins of the Bengali society 
in the late nineteenth century and was largely pushed outside urban and 
suburban centers. In the late nineteenth century, one can discern two 
modes of dismissing the kirtan—one where the devotional content of the 
kirtan is questioned, and the other where the musical style of the kirtan 
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is rejected for being aesthetically incompetent. An article that appeared 
in the Bengali literary magazine Purnima summarizes these middle-class 
attitudes toward kirtan quite succinctly. 


One day, I attended a performance of mahajan padabali songs in 
the house of a relative’s house, when suddenly one bhadralok mem- 
ber of the audience spoke out, “These songs are sweet to hear, no 
doubt, and tug at one’s heart-strings. But how can they be consid- 
ered devotional music? They spontaneously conjure ‘other moods’ 
in the mind.” Yet another day, I was at a sankirtan at a neighbor- 
hood puja in Habra. The singers were singing beautifully. Many 
Vaishnava bhaktas in the audience were feeling particularly pleased 
in their hearts. Suddenly a small group of fresh-faced youth shouted 
out, “Go to a funeral home, why are you shouting here?” They cre- 
ated much chaos, and hurt the feelings of the singers as well as the 
connoisseurs among the audience, thereby disrupting the singing. 
Later, when dancing women took the stage, they erupted in joy." 


In the bhadralok Vaishnava estimation, kirtan suffered from a familiar 
fate of being misunderstood by educated youth alongside being misap- 
propriated by entertainers and street singers. A kirtan performance was, 
moreover, laced with dangerous eroticism, with the body playing a key 
role in devotional practice. The body, itself a medium of altered states of 
consciousness in Vaishnava kirtan sessions, served to turn kirtan into a 
practice that needed to be disciplined. Not surprisingly, as we shall see ina 
subsequent chapter, Sishir Kumar Ghosh preferred namkirtan (repetition 
of the name of Krishna or Chaitanya) over lilakirtan, and he highlighted 
the ascetic qualities of the kirtan performing bairagis over the erotic quali- 
ties so vividly described by Lal Behari Dey and quoted here. Often, what 
was at stake in such efforts toward disciplining the body was the chastity 
and moral character of the Vaishnava bhadramahila—a female devotee 
from a bhadralok Vaishnava family. 


Women and Vaishnavism: Transgression 
and Patriarchy 


Some of the most telling examples of the lives of an ordinary Vaishnava 
bhadramahila in colonial Bengal can be extracted from autobiographical or 
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biographical accounts. These accounts almost universally paint a picture 
of the everyday world of women mired in rituals and care of the family. 
The autobiography of Rashsundari Devi is a case in point."’ Rashsundari 
belonged to a prominent landowning family in Pabna district and was 
married into another landowning family in the neighboring district of 
Faridpur, where she spent most of her life. Rashsundaris struggles as the 
daughter-in-law of a prominent and landed Kayastha family show how the 
seemingly simple act of reading can turn into a transgressive practice. For 
Rashsundari, who was illiterate, wished to read the Chaitanya Bhagabat all 
by herself. And in order to do so, she secretly taught herself how to read. 

Literacy, which lies at the heart of the transgression enacted by 
Rashsundari, was paradoxically, also most easily available to Vaishnava 
women, especially of the lower orders. The ordinary boshtumi, often a 
woman of the Jat Baishnab caste, was literate. These women were often 
appointed as teachers in elite Bengali families. Debendranath Tagore 
notes in his autobiography that Vaisnava women called ma gosains were 
hired as teachers in the Jorasanko Tagore household for the women mem- 
bers of the family.”° The colonial administration tried to reproduce this 
system in order to encourage girls to attend school and become literate. 
An attempt was made in the mid-nineteenth century to hire Vaishnava 
women to educate young girls. The attempt was a failure, mainly because 
of the deep-seated suspicion with which most of these women from men- 
dicant orders were viewed. William Wilson Hunter describes the situation 
in detail in his account of Orissa: 


A few years ago a female normal school was founded, in the hopes 
of turning out a supply of highly trained teachers who would gain 
admission into the zananas. Female ascetics of the Vishnuvite 
orders were invited to enter the institution; but, after a patient trial, 
it was ascertained that their moral character had ceased to com- 
mand the respect which it formally received. At the end of 1868, ten 
remained in the school; but during the past year nine of them were 
removed, upon careful enquiry into their private life, and the tenth 
voluntarily withdrew herself.’ 


Who were these Vaishnava women whose characters were forever under 
trial and condemned for being promiscuous? In many cases, as the fic- 
tionalized account of Bengali rural life penned by Reverend Lal Behari 
Dey informs us, these were unmarried or widowed women from often 
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well-to-do families who were abandoned by their own families.” His 
account, however, suggests that the life of a “casteless” Vaishnavi was not 
such a bad thing for a widowed woman from an elite family. In his account, 
he speaks of Aduri, the widowed daughter-in-law of a family of small 
zamindars. Aduri’s mother-in-law had decided to embark on a pilgrimage 
to Ambika-Kalna, Nabadwip, and Agradvip. Aduri insisted on accompany- 
ing her mother-in-law and was allowed to do so by her brothers-in-law 
only because they wanted a female companion for their elderly mother on 
the trip. 

The members of this pilgrimage group reached Agradvip, near 
Nabadwip, just in time to witness a rousing kirtan festival. Many of the 
pilgrims and participants in this festival were the so-called mendicant 
Vaishnavas. One particular group of vociferous kirtan singers drew their 
attention. A bairagi danced at the head of the group, with kartal (cymbals) 
in his hand. He was covered by a tiny rag, called a kaupin, around his waist, 
and around his neck was a necklace of tulasi beads. The mendicant was 
completely engrossed in a passionate performance of kirtan, and in the 
process he lost consciousness and fell to the ground while foaming from 
the mouth. He was pronounced by his followers to be in “a state” (dasha) of 
ecstatic semi-consciousness, when one’s spiritual faculties are supposed 
to be heightened. In this state, the bairagi indicated that the young widow, 
Aduri, was meant to be his partner in sadhana. The young woman’s associ- 
ates, including her mother-in-law, were disconsolate at this order. The bai- 
ragi who had made this demand was also an associate of their household's 
guru and hence a person of some importance in the overall religious world 
occupied by these women. Dey indicates but does not expand upon the 
young widow’s approval and collusion in this entire affair. Certainly, after 
some necessary show of remorse, she was not entirely unhappy to join 
ranks with the bairagi and accompany him in his wanderings and his sad- 
hana. Years later, when the elderly mother-in-law was taken ill and aban- 
doned on her way back from Puri by her entourage—not an uncommon 
practice in those days, since death during pilgrimage was almost certain 
to give a woman a permanent place in the lordly realm—she was tended 
to by her erstwhile daughter-in-law who was now leading a happy life as a 
baishnabi. 

Pilgrimage was often an important aspect of Vaishnava women’s lives 
from elite families. We hear from Saradasundari Devi, the mother of 
the prominent Brahmo Keshub Chandra Sen and the daughter-in-law of 
Ram Kamal Sen, an orthodox Vaishnava from early nineteenth-century 
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Calcutta. One of Sharadasundari’s aims was to undertake a pilgrimage to 
Puri during the prestigeous rath festival.’ Pilgrimage to sacred places 
often included long days of travel. Often, women from respectable and 
elite families traveled in groups that consisted of other female family 
members, as well as female servants. They joined larger groups of trav- 
eling women—groups that were not necessarily segregated in terms of 
caste. Hence, it was not unlikely that a traveling Vaishnava woman from 
an elite family would come in contact with Vaishnava women from the 
lower orders of Bengali society. 

Ethnographic work among the practioners of renunciation and mendi- 
cancy among Bengali Vaishnavas in the recent decades have shown that for 
many women, as well as men, renunciation is used as an option to leave the 
normative caste, class, and gender roles and lead a life disciplined by the 
rules of a wandering sahajiya life. Renunciation by male-female couples is 
not unheard of in rural Bengal.’* These couples may be married to each 
other, married to others, or even unmarried. During the bhek ceremony, 
all clothes are removed, especially from the male partner, and he is given a 
kaupin to wear around his private parts. The woman is given a white sari. 
Once initiated into the life of a Vaishnava renunciant, they become part- 
ners in spiritual practice, or sadhana. Mostly, this sadhana is an embodied 
one, where the body itself becomes the site of spirituality. Unlike other 
renouncer traditions within Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical tenden- 
cies in Indian religions, the body is not seen as a hindrance in this kind 
of sadhana. Instead, and here we see hints of both yogic as well as tantric 
influences, the body is both an instrument (means) as well as the conclu- 
sion (end). Jeanne Openshaw notes that in these renunciant traditions, 
it is not sex that is barred but procreation. Hence, there exists a strong 
injunction against the flow of bodily fluids, especially semen, which must 
be retained in order to attain spiritual enhancement—in this case, one- 
ness with the divine couple of Radha and Krishna. 

Sexuality and the practice of sex quite plainly emerge as a unique 
conundrum within Gaudiya Vaishnavism. It is tempting to categorize the 
conundrum over sex as a peculiarly modern one, deriving causally from 
the imposition of Victorian moral norms over Indian religious ideas. The 
reality, however, is not quite that straightforward. Arguments against saha- 
Jiyas exist in Gaudiya texts from the precolonial period as well.”° Indeed, 
the practice of embodied erotic bhakti was all but circumscribed by the pri- 
mary theologians of Vrindavan. Even as they accepted the importance of the 
idea of raganuga bhakti, and acknowledged that it was, indeed, the highest 
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form of bhakti that anyone could offer. It was made available only to a 
select few—and they happened to be men. In addition to treatises espous- 
ing erotic devotion such as the Ujjvalanilamani, the gosvamis also authored 
a substantial compendium on vaidhi bhakti—the Haribhaktivilasa—that 
provides us in great detail the manner of worshipping the image of the 
Lord, finding and serving a guru, and the everyday working of a Vaishnava 
household and the individuals therein. 

In the nineteenth century, sexuality emerged yet again as the key fea- 
ture of disdain for the Vaishnavas in a manner that hardly needs any rep- 
etition here. Terms such as “bawdy,” “ 
were used to describe Vaishnava lyrics of the padabali kirtan. Similarly, 


obscene,” and “sexually explicit” 


the terms “prostitute” and “lax morals or virtues” were deployed as adjec- 
tives for Vaishnava women who did not clearly belong to conservative and 
wealthy Vaishnava families of the kind best represented in the figure of 
a Rashsundari or a Sharadasundari Devi. However, while earlier injunc- 
tions against sex in Vaishnava practices were articulated in terms of what 
is best suited for devotional praxis, late nineteenth-century debates were 
additionally framed within a discourse of respectability and moral virtue. 
The woman with “loose morals” or the “prostitute” was the biggest chal- 
lenge to this establishment. 


Conclusion 


One of the challenges of this chapter, and the book as a whole, has been 
to wrestle with the idea of the framework of bhadralok Vaishnavism in 
order to draw attention to what lies outside of it or remains in an ambiva- 
lent relationship with it. I do this by pointing out what remains excluded 
and by indicating the manner in which exclusions are effected, particu- 
larly in the late nineteenth century, both by drawing upon older forms of 
Gaudiya Vaishnava polemics as well as deploying new modes of morality 
and authority. The following chapters will investigate particular realms in 
which these disciplinary and enframing tactics are put to use. Discredited 
cults, charismatic gurus, deviant women, raucous performances, and 
other kinds of untidinesses, perceived by the bhadralok in their search for 
authenticity and respectability within Vaishnava traditions, are sought to 
be disciplined into an acceptable form of religious and cultural phenom- 
ena in our period. The agents of change in our period are not traditional 
religious authorities, but a new class of Western-educated Bengalis. The 
services of traditional authorities are at times welcomed. But at other times 
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they are seen to be the primary hindrance in the successful transformation 
to modernity of a religious tradition. 

We can and must remain skeptical of the success of the disciplining 
process. After all, the Bauls certainly do not fare badly for all the orthodox 
Vaishnava polemics against them spanning a few centuries. And subaltern 
Vaishnava orders such as the Namashudra Matuas have emerged as prom- 
inent social groups wielding considerable electoral power in contemporary 
West Bengal. It is also important to bear in mind that bhadralok attempts 
at disciplining Bengali Vaishnavism also displayed a keen acknowledge- 
ment of its extrareligious aspects. And hence, Chaitanya and his literary, 
historical, and social legacies in Bengal are still recalled in discourses that 
also fall outside of the ambit of Gaudiya Vaishnavism, although, disguised 
as they are in the language of an indigenous “culture,” they may remain 
hidden from the view of the more religious-minded observer of the tradi- 
tion. As culture, too, Vaishnava traditions were subjected to enframing 
tactics—through paradigms such as literary culture, national culture, cul- 
tures of resistance, and cultures of reform. It is to these tactics that I turn 
to in my next chapter. 


3 
A Swadesht Ghattanya 


BHADRALOK VAISHNAVAS WERE not the only group of Bengalis inter- 
ested in Vaishnavism in the colonial period. One of the most significant 
interventions that formatively shaped how Vaishnava traditions have been 
viewed by educated Bengalis, up until today, has been in the realm of liter- 
ary evaluations of precolonial Vaishnava literature of Bengal. Some of the 
earliest, most groundbreaking, and long-lasting reappraisals of Bengali 
Vaishnavism, as well as the figure of Chaitanya, took place not in the devo- 
tional outpourings on the pages of a Vaishnava journal, but in the secular 
and rational considerations of books and articles written about premodern 
Bengali language and literature. This trend of providing a place of sig- 
nificance to Vaishnava literary output in inscribing the literary history of 
Bengali started with Ramgati Nyayaratna in 1870s, reached its maturity 
in the extensive body of work produced by Dinesh Chandra Sen between 
1890s to 1920s, and continued—albeit in a somewhat tempered fashion— 
well into the pre- and postindependence period with the writings of his- 
torians such as Jadunath Sarkar and literary critics such as Sukumar Sen. 

The most prominent voices of this kind of reevaluation, however, wrote 
in the decades just before and after the Swadeshi Movement of Bengal. 
Historically, these decades at the turn of the twentieth century were cru- 
cial in the context of a rising anticolonial consciousness within the middle 
classes all over British India, and especially in Bengal. The beginning of 
the twentieth century saw the partition of Bengal and the subsequent rise 
of the Swadeshi Movement. This Swadeshi Movement (1903-1908) is 
almost universally acclaimed within Indian historiography as marking the 
rise of a sustained and systematic anticolonialism in the subcontinent.' 
The most significant contribution of this movement was its push toward 
a constructive form of economic and cultural autonomy.” A key fillip to 
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the Swadeshi Movement was provided by the use of the vernacular— 
languages, concepts, ideas—in the propagation of political ideas.* In 
Bengal and elsewhere in South Asia, the period immediately prior to and 
after the Swadeshi decade was marked by a thoroughgoing investment in 
the excavation of local and regional cultural artifacts. This was a part of 
a larger process of searching for a purportedly authentic self beyond the 
domain of Western influence, leading to the emergence of what Andrew 
Sartori has recently characterized as “culturalism” in our period.* 

Bearing the cultural nationalist dimension of Swadeshi in mind, in 
this chapter I will examine a variety of intellectual endeavors that refer 
approvingly to Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnava traditions as cultural 
icons from the 1870s to 1920s. In fields as diverse as discourses on litera- 
ture, folklore studies, social and religious commentaries, and the history of 
Bengal, Chaitanya was raised in this period to the status of a national hero 
of Bengal, an icon, and a symbol of all that was great and remarkable in an 
essentially Bengali context. By placing various such evaluations alongside 
each other in this chapter, we will be able to discern a pattern wherein the 
figure of Chaitanya contributed to the making of a specifically indigenous 
and autonomous Bengali culture. Such an examination of Chaitanya and 
Vaishnavism’s brief, albeit keen, significance to the Swadeshi project of 
cultural nationalism highlights the coalescing of cultural and romantic 
nationalism in South Asia during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

This new obsession with culture and selfhood among bhadralok 
Bengalis draws upon mechanisms already deployed by fledgling European 
nationalism. Beginning in the late nineteenth century, the idea of authen- 
ticity and selfhood, and its intimate relationships with the patria in all 
its aspects, was on the rise all over the Western and Western-dominated 
world. The nineteenth century can be viewed as the century that heralded 
the notion of national culture. Literary territoriality and literary histori- 
cism, a romantic affiliation for the Volk, and a yearning for all that is native, 
from customs and manners to language and literature, characterized this 
process. From folklore to language, local heroes to mythical beings, fairy 
tales to tales of love and romance, local foods, art forms, and sartorial tradi- 
tions, we notice in the nineteenth century a remarkable rise in interest in 
all things that could be categorized as “indigenous” or “native.” 

The intimate world of the local and the homegrown emerged in the age 
of nationalism as the key site of the production of the idea of the folk—a 
peoples’ collective. The folk also emerged as the marker of the essence 
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of the common people of the land and the spirit of its people, the very 
basis of republican nationalisms that would influence anticolonial move- 
ments in much of the colonized world. Regina Bendix argues in her study 
of the rise of folklore studies in Germany and the United States in the 
era of nationalism that “the ideal folk community, envisoned as pure and 
free from civilization’s evil, was a metaphor for everything that was not 
modern.”* Drawing a correlation between folklore studies, Romanticism, 
and nationalism, she goes on to say that “[t]he most powerful modern 
political movement, nationalism, builds on the essentialist notions inher- 
ent in authenticity, and folklore in the guise of native cultural discovery 
and rediscovery has continually served nationalist movements since the 
Romantic era.”° 

In Bengal, this global intellectual inclination assumed a very particu- 
lar shape in our period, and one that formatively impacted how modern 
Bengal would relate to the regional deity and devotee Chaitanya as well 
as Vaishnava traditions of Bengal. Bhadralok writers—in our case, both 
practicing Vaishnavas as well as others—increasingly began to recast these 
traditions within new epistemological paradigms derived from the catego- 
ries made available to them from the apparatus of Swadeshi modes of 
cultural nationalism. They accorded novel kinds of significance to these 
traditions and adduced new relationships between them and the emerging 
field of Bengali modernity with its attendant attempt at staking a politico- 
economic autonomy. The figure of Chaitanya and the literary, musical, his- 
torical, religious, and social traditions associated with him were enframed 
within the registers of the nativist, autonomy-generating tendencies that 
characterized Swadeshi ideology in the period. 

Such endeavors to interpret Chaitanya and Vaishnavism within a para- 
digm of territorial belonging and literary cultures were different from the 
systematic efforts of reforming and modernizing Gaudiya Vaishnavism 
undertaken by institution builders and mass organizers such as Kedarnath 
Dutta Bhaktivinoda or even Sishir Kumar Ghosh—both of whom we met 
in the last chapter. There was, for once, no particular intention to res- 
urrect or create a modern face of Bengali Vaishnavism in these endeav- 
ors. Moreover, the evangelical agenda that drove both Datta and Ghosh’s 
endeavors was either entirely missing, or completely subsumed under a 
secular and humanist approach toward Bengali Vaishnava traditions. The 
goal was not religious reformist but cultural nationalist, and the attempt 
was to forge a cultural memory in the present of a past that was simulta- 
neously romanticized and temporalized. The kind of cultural nationalist 
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appropriation that I chart in this chapter has significantly informed how 
Bengali Vaishnavism is viewed by literate Bengalis today, especially in West 
Bengal, irrespective of whether they consider themselves to be religious or 
secular. Nonetheless, this aspect of Vaishnava modernity has remained 
abysmally understudied in scholarship on both Bengali Vaishnavism as 
well as modern bhadralok subjectivities. As the following pages will illus- 
trate, language lies at the very heart of this process of re-evaluation and 
celebration of Bengal’s Vaishnava past. 


Vaishnava Literature of Bengal and the Making 
of a Regional Literary Culture 


Across the region of South Asia, indeed globally, language and identity 
acquired a particularly intimate connection in the modern period. This 
carefully constituted relationship on the one hand assumed literacy, a 
common pool of aesthetic sensibilities and authenticity, and on the other 
hand claimed to be the sole medium of speech and communication within 
a diverse linguistic region. Literary historicism, canon formation, and 
aesthetic evaluation form the triad that constitutes this process, which, 
although located in the realm of language, has a national (jatiya in Bengali) 
collective as its end. These “passions of the tongue”’ relate not merely to 
the semantics and the grammar of a language, but draw upon the very 
nature of belonging to and intimacy with the land that the spoken word is 
able to harness. In late nineteenth-century Bengal, Bengali emerged as a 
primary instrument of establishing a sense of unity within a region, mark- 
ing boundaries, and as a measure of its past.* Dipesh Chakrabarty notes 
that the modern, educated Bengali of this period was keenly interested in 
matters of language and literature, and their relationship to both subjectiv- 
ity as well as antiquity.’ This trend becomes most obvious when we notice 
the appearance of literary histories of Bangla that began to be published 
with some regularity in the decade of the 1870s and continued well into 
the twentieth century. Such is the fascination with language and literary 
history that various public associations offer special incentives to authors 
writing such histories. 

Dinesh Chandra Sen (1866-1939), arepresentative literary historian and 
public figure of these times, mentions in the preface of his Bangabhasha 
o Sahitya (Bengali Language and Literature) that he was encouraged to 
undertake an exercise in inscribing the history of his mother tongue upon 
hearing that the Peace Association of Calcutta had announced a prize that 
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would be awarded to the best essay on the topic.” It is moot whether or not 
the earliest of these literary histories constitute what Milind Wakankar has 
called the “moment of criticism” for the Bengali language.” Nonetheless, 
they reflect some of the general aims and goals of what such a moment 
allowed in the Hindi language world in 1920s and later. That is, they desire 
to read a present-day national collective back into the archaic and not-so- 
archaic past of a language. And, in our case, they seek to do so by bringing 
the idea of the “popular” and the “folk” center stage. 

For nineteenth-century authors of histories of Bengali, literature 
emerged as the basis of an indigenously rooted notion of the autonomous, 
non-Western self. Building a literary canon lay at the heart of this pro- 
cess. What constituted a literary canon in Bengali was far from fixed in 
the late nineteenth to early twentieth centuries.” In fact, it would not be 
incorrect to state that for an educated Bengali around 1870, the notion of 
a “high” Bengali literature was practically nonexistent. Bangla had either 
produced “lowbrow” literature of the masses, “obscene” literature of the 
premodern poets such as Bharatchandra Ray, or translations from English 
and Sanskrit. From the present conjuncture, when Bengali has assumed a 
respectable position in the constellation of global languages, and has even 
supported a full-fledged linguistic nationalism that resulted in the birth of 
Bangladesh in 1971, it is impossible to imagine a time, barely a century and 
a half ago, when the same language was seen by educated and cultured 
members of the society that spoke it as its mother tongue as nothing better 
than a form of pastiched creole. 

The first generation of Macaulay’s children considered Bengali as a 
secondary, derivative language, only fit for communication by subalterns 
and women. English, which had replaced Persian and Sanskrit (and not 
Bengali, it must be noted) as the official language, emerged in the pre- 
Mutiny decades as a paradigm unto itself—as not merely another lan- 
guage but as the language through which the successes and failures of all 
other languages and literatures would be evaluated. Within such a frame- 
work of evaluation, Bangla and its purportedly crude, popular, obscene, 
and relatively recent and derivative status were cause enough for its 
ostracism. It is not surprising, then, to find in the writings of influential 
writers from the Swadeshi period such as Dinesh Chandra Sen a coun- 
terpoint to such estimations. Sen rejected theories regarding the deriva- 
tive status of Bengali. In his Bengali Prose Style, Sen decisively asserted 
that Bengali was not a language derived from an original mother lan- 
guage such as Sanskrit.¥ Such statements were key to establishing the 
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autonomous stature of Bangla and to place the weight of the authentic 
Bengali self on its shoulders. 

Prior to the Swadeshi moment, the spread of primary education in 
the vernacular after the enactment of Macaulay's minute on education 
ensured that some of this opprobrium toward Bengali came to an end. 
Increasingly, the new distinction was one between “vulgar” and “respect- 
able” tongues. The idiomatic textbook Bengali, the “respectable” form of 
the language, was born out of the efforts of pandits like Ishvaracandra 
Vidyasagara (1820-1891). This form of respectable Bangla referred to the 
newly forged vernacular vocabulary that had purged “foreign” words and 
replaced them with Sanskrit-derived ones. In school curricula, the syl- 
labi of this language were based upon translations of works from either 
the English canon or the Sanskrit canon—both of which were deemed as 
“classical.” Hence, it was not unusual for literate young men who were 
educated within this structure to consider Bengali a recent language, with 
no history, and thoroughly unable to produce works of literary merit on 
its own. 

The “vulgar” forms of the language, on the other hand, increasingly 
became associated with popular and colloquial forms of Bengali. As a 
result, certain genres of modern Bengali literature drew upon its form 
and vocabulary, especially in the context of new forms of ironic and satiri- 
cal writings emerging in the mid-nineteenth century. Among certain sec- 
tions of the bhadralok, colloquial Bengali was celebrated as the tongue of 
the common people.“ However, neither the respectable nor the colloquial 
forms of the language were able to address the overwhelming sense that 
Bengali was a new language, with little in the way of premodern literary 
output. This opinion would undergo a sea change in the pre-Swadeshi 
decades as a result of pioneering efforts of individuals such as Haraprasad 
Shastri and Dinesh Chandra Sen, institutions such as the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, and publishing houses such as the Bangabasi Press and the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika Press. 

In the memoirs appended to his pathbreaking study of the charyapad, 
Haraprasad Shastri (1853-1931) notes that the prevalent views regarding 
Bengali literature among educated youth in the late nineteenth century 
were marked by ignorance. Shastri’s comments are quite extraordinary 
in their frankness and self-reflection, and they illuminate how his edu- 
cated contemporaries evaluated premodern literary production in Bengali. 
“When Bengali medium schools were set-up for the first time and people 
started to gain familiarity with Vidyasagar [i.e., his alphabet, grammar, and 
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vocabulary manuals],” he explains, “they believed that he was the father 
of the language. This is because prior to Vidyasagar, the only literature 
they had read in Bengali were translations from English. No one had any 
inkling that Bengali had its own literature, and that literature had its own 
history,” he notes.” 

It is not unlikely that the model for the educated Bengali that Shastri 
speaks of in these sentences is himself. However, in1886, when Shastri was 
employed as the librarian of the Bengal Library, he found himself in pos- 
session of numerous Bengali books covering subjects as varied as “poetry, 
lyrics, kirtan-books, biographies, and even history.” He was unable, at 
first, to make sense of this vast literary archive that he had stumbled upon 
as a caretaker. Shastri, perhaps speaking from personal experience, con- 
cluded that this literature had been completely overlooked and ignored by 
the bhadralok because “brahmins could not stand the Vaishnavas at this 
time. They were particularly hostile to the followers of Chaitanya. In a 
smarta Brahmin house, you would never come across a Vaishnava text.””” 
Noting the presence of numerous printed Vaishnava books in the Bengal 
Library, Shastri was compelled to re-evaluate his understanding of Bengali 
literary history 

Haraprasad Shastris memoirs indicate that Vaishnava literature suf- 
fered a dual exclusion in our period—from traditional smarta Brahmin 
society that viewed this literature with disdain to the freshly minted 
bhadralok, whose implantation within a Western literary paradigm fur- 
ther served to exclude this literature from the ambit of his appreciation. 
Echoing Shastri’s experience with printed literary works in Bengali, Dinesh 
Chandra Sen also recalls a similar exclusion of Vaishnava works from 
bhadralok households. In his Padabali Madhurya (The Sweetness of the 
Padabali), Sen notes that during his formative years, he scarcely saw any 
Vaishnava works in the otherwise substantial library at his Brahmo father’s 
home. The works of Johnson, Edison, Theodore Parker, and Shelly, how- 
ever, were readily available, and a young Dinesh was familiar with them 
all. Crucially, the process of appreciating native Bengali literature began, 
for Sen, with his introduction to Vaishnava poetry, both orally through 
the songs of the kirtaniyas who often passed by his house, and in writ- 
ten form through a printed book of Vaishnava lyrics that accidently found 
its way into the elder Sen’s library.’ This book of lyrics was compiled by 
Jagatbandhu Bhadra, then appointed as a school teacher in Government 
School, Tripura. Sen comments in the beginning of his own collection of 
Vaishnava lyrics that the compilation of songs that he chanced upon in his 
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father’s house was not only his first introduction to Vaishnava poetry; it 
was also a pioneering endeavor by Bhadra that brought poetic specimens 
from old Bengali into the homes of a reading bhadralok public. 

The testimonies that I have narrated above, by Haraprasad Shastri and 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, give strong evidence of the utter lack of familiar- 
ity, compounded by an active disinterest, in anything Vaishnava among 
refined Bengalis of the late nineteenth century. It also indicates the begin- 
nings of a process of re-evaluation by the bhadralok. Shastri makes some 
important observations in this context by recognizing that Bengali had 
its own literary past, its own publishing presses, and its own dedicated 
readership; that Bengali was a language with considerable antiquity; and 
that Bengali had an autonomous literary canon. Shastri himself turned to 
the literary histories of the language written in 1870s, to works of authors 
such as Ramgati Nyayaratna, which provided the reading public with an 
introduction to the corpus of premodern devotional literature produced by 
poets such as Kashidas, Krittibas, and Kabikankan to make his larger point 
about the antiquity of Bangla. Nonetheless, and “despite these efforts,” 
Shastri notes, “a majority of the [educated] people thought that Bengali was 
a modern language and [therefore] it was impossible to express a range of 
emotions in it. It was primarily a language based upon translations. It 
was unable to support independent reflections or new thought organically. 
A new terminology had to be created in order to do so, and this terminol- 
ogy must necessarily be borrowed from either English or Sanskrit.” 

Shastri testimonies underline a significant but much-ignored facet 
of the systematic disappearance of familiarity with premodern Bangla lit- 
erature among educated Bengalis of the time. This literature had been 
neglected and forgotten by a powerful section of the English-educated 
bhadralok, even as it remained in wide circulation among the non-elites. It 
had thus been written out of the realm of significance to the literary world 
of the upper caste and Western-educated Bengali. 

This collective amnesia regarding the literary past of a language was 
reflected in the early literary histories and commentaries. In her overview 
of Bengali literary historiography, Mahasweta Sengupta highlights that 
the earliest histories of Bengali literature, written between 1830 and 1870, 
focused on the immediate literary past of Bengali. The definitive debates 
in these histories were on obscenity in the poetry of Bharatacandra Ray, 
a late eighteenth-century courtly poet.”° All of this was to change by the 
18708, as a result of pioneering work of recovery done by a handful of lit- 
erary scholars and faithful Vaishnavas, some of whom we will meet in this 
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chapter. And, crucially for our purpose, much of the material recovered 
through this process was based upon Vaishnava themes and topics. Soon 
enough, the distinction between the vulgar and the respectable gave way 
to a new concern—that of authenticity, indigeneity, and the role that liter- 
ature must play in appropriating the “folk” within its canon. It is in this 
translation of the “popular” and the “vulgar” into the vélkisch nationalist 
category of the “folk” that we can see the success of the literary recovery of 
post-Chaitanya Vaishnavite traditions in late nineteenth-century Bengal.”' 

Thus, in the larger narrative of the history of Bengali language and lit- 
erature, a history that itself is no older than century and a half, Vaishnava 
literature of Bengal holds a particularly significant position. The earliest 
evidence of bhadralok engagement with Vaishnava traditions, otherwise 
considered too lowbrow for the newly cultured middle classes of Bengal, 
takes place as a result of their startling discovery of Vaishnava literature. 
I call this process of re-familiarizing a “discovery” not because it had been 
lost, but because there existed an endemic deafness to this literature, 
despite its prevalence in every nook and cranny of everyday life in Bengal. 

Orality was, paradoxically, a key cause of this deafness—since much 
of this literature was sung and performed, and rarely read, the literate 
classes of Bengal simply did not acknowledge it as literature. Testimonies 
by Haraprasad Shastri and Dinesh Chandra Sen demonstrate that only 
when they found these texts, mostly consisting of Vaishnava lyrics and 
hagiographies, in printed form, as books, did they acknowledge them as 
important specimens of Bengali literary traditions. With the rise of liter- 
ary historicism and the practices of antiquarianism, the manuscript would 
become as important as the printed book in establishing a text’s literary 
credentials. The period between 1870 and 1900 is crucial in this regard for 
Vaishnava texts in Bengal—not only are they recognized as “literature” in 
this period, but they are also made to bear the weight of a significant period 
of development within the larger narrative of Bengali literary history. 

In a recent essay on literary cultures in Bengal, Sudipta Kaviraj has 
analyzed what makes Bengali Vaishnava literature, and the literary cul- 
tures of precolonial Bengal supported by it, so special to the larger narra- 
tive of Bengali literary history. Kaviraj points out that Vaishnava literature, 
consisting of the padabalis of Chandidas and Vidyapati from the pre- 
Chaitanyite periods, mahajan padabali from the post-Chaitanyite period, 
and the corpus of sacred biographies around the figure of Chaitanya and 
his primary companions, accomplished something quite remarkable— 
it taught the Bengali language to speak of the divine, a role otherwise 
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reserved for Sanskrit.”” The divine it expressed was defined by the phe- 
nomenon of bhakti and was, hence, an intimate and loving God.” Kaviraj 
notes two kinds of literary cultures that can be discerned in the history of 
middle Bengali—one trend brings it closer to Sanskrit, while the other 
maintains its distance from Sanskrit as the language of Brahmanical rit- 
ual. His explorations reveal that Vaishnava literature was successfully able 
to tap into and contribute to the growth of both aspects of literary cultures 
of Bengali—the cosmopolitan and the local. 

The aesthetic and lexical parameters of Vaishnava poetry were simulta- 
neously rooted in the local and able to transcend it. Hence, certain kinds 
of Vaishnava padabali were written in a language that remained quite 
faithful to Sanskrit, especially in its lexical aspects. Hence, Kaviraj states, 
“[Ojne of the most interesting features of Vaisnava poetry was its use of 
a ‘dual’ language, a kind of inexplicit Sanskrit standing behind Bangla 
or Maithili, precisely because the region through which it circulated was 
much larger than present Bengal.”** On the other hand, the language 
of the later mahajans such as Chandidas and Jnanadas was “Sanskrit- 
distant.””° Certain hagiographies of Chaitanya fell well within the remark- 
ably local genre of the mangalkabyas, composed for a wide range of Bengali 
deities such as Chandi, Manasa, Dharma, and others. Others such as the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita were able to circulate in a wider literary sphere 
and invoke a closer association with the cosmopolitan world of Sanskrit 
knowledge. Kaviraj’s essay explores from a perspective of literary histories 
and cultures what has been the central generative feature of Vaishnava 
traditions in Bengal—its essential ambiguity, its ability to simultaneously 
appeal to polarizing or opposing phenomenon, whether social, literary, or 
theological. 

If Kaviraj's meditations on Bengali literary cultures make us aware 
of this remarkable aspect of Vaishnavism in Bengal (from a literary per- 
spective), we find many of the same questions being debated by literary 
historians of Bengali from the late nineteenth century onward. And in 
exploring these discourses, we cannot overlook the considerable overlaps 
between the uniquely modern concern with literary cultures, its manifes- 
tation in the mapping of literary pasts, and the project of self-constitution 
undertaken by educated Bengalis in the Swadeshi period. In this context, 
we must remember that the site of authenticity was not reserved merely 
for language and literature. It encompassed a whole gamut of aesthetics 
and practices over which the claim of “culture” itself was staked in the 
pre-Swadeshi decades—from nationalist education, to the authentic in 
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Bengali cuisine, to experiments in finding an indigenous form of painting 
and art, and in explorations of an essentially Bengali music.” 

Ironically, the authentic was itself enmeshed within a larger network 
of plurality and hybridity of traditions from which it often needed to be 
extricated—a task that the bhadralok assumed for himself. New institu- 
tions were established in this period to bear the responsibility of recover- 
ing what was deemed to be the authentic. The Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
was established in 1892 with the explicit aim of encouraging a form of 
Bengali that was neither derived from Sanskrit nor the “vulgar” tongue 
of the common people—in short, a Bengali that was able to support the 
creation of belles-lettres.”” It was, however, not long before the Parishad 
involved itself in the project of searching, authenticating, and publishing 
literary artifacts from old and middle Bengali. The Parishad provided an 
institutional umbrella and stamp of approval for the endeavors of indi- 
vidual collectors and scholars such as Ramendrasundar Trivedi, Ramani 
Mohan Mallik, and Basantaranjan Ray—the latter two, under the aegis 
of the Parishad, discovered, authenticated, and published different sets 
of lyrics attributed to Chandidas.”* Soon, the institution emerged at the 
helm of literary historicism for the Bengali language, publishing critical 
editions of numerous old and middle Bengali literary works—a task that 
itself entailed examining manuscripts for authenticity, comparing mul- 
tiple manuscripts, and determining the original, or authentic, version 
before publishing it.” 

Nonetheless, for Haraprasad Shastri and many others like him, it 
became necessary in the wake of these discoveries of both published books 
and unpublished manuscripts in Bengali to reassess the literary value of 
some of these works and, following that evaluation, to rewrite the history 
of the language. A key aspect of this reconsideration was the search for 
an uniquely indigenous form of literature that was simultaneously able 
to speak a universal language of literary greatness—a literature that was 
not derived from Western influence (as nineteenth-century literature was 
understood to be), and yet contained literary gems that would shine by any 
Eurocentric standard. It was here, in the context of reassessing the value 
of middle and old Bengali literatures, that the figure of Chaitanya would 
emerge as a central one. 

The corpus of literary histories produced by the likes of Romesh 
Chunder Dutt and Dinesh Chandra Sen are crucial in allowing us to 
explore various moments in the process of canon building in Bengali. As 
we shall see, Dutt represents an early moment, when the literary worth of 
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medieval Bengali poetry must necessarily play second fiddle to the classics 
composed in English and Sanskrit, and yet express the “national mind” in 
all its potential. Sen, on the other hand, represents the mature moment of 
literary criticism in Bengali, when the “folk” had assumed its place next to 
the classical as two sides of the same coin, each complementing the other 
as parts of a whole. The worth of vernacular literary works was no longer 
in doubt in this mature and confident moment. While the details of this 
picture vary from author to author, as we shall see below, there exists a 
general consensus in our period about the significance of Vaishnava lit- 
erature and, hence, the figure of Chaitanya to the process of building a 
modern Bengali linguistic identity. 


Vaishnava Literature and the “National Mind” 
of the Bengalis 


By the 1870s, Bengali intellectuals were beginning to realize that oral 
Vaishnava literature did not consist merely of lowbrow, obscene, and 
popular outpourings. This poetry could lay claim to considerable antiq- 
uity and express considerable subtlety. It could thus prove to be key in 
weaving together a uniquely indigenous literary culture. The antiquity 
and accessibility of this literature made it into a potentially powerful 
instrument of ecumenism in Bengal. Hence, it became increasingly 
obvious to a group of literary-mined Bengalis that the amnesia occlud- 
ing this potentially glorious literary past was a singularly unfortunate 
development among the bhadralok—the very class that was capable of, 
or even interested in, excavating such a history. There is, nonetheless, a 
pointed irony here in this excavation—Vaishnava literature, allegedly the 
preserve of the subaltern classes of the kobiyals, kirtaniyas, khemtawalis, 
and other such “disreputable” people, was on its way to being accorded a 
place of pride in middle-class histories to support bourgeois nationalist 
aspirations. 

Nowhere was the irony and, therefore, the oppression, of this undertak- 
ing more apparent than in the two histories of Bengali language and liter- 
ature penned by Romesh Chunder Dutt (1848-1909). Dutt, who belonged 
to an elite, Anglophile bhadralok family, ran away to England at the age of 
twenty-two. Three years later, not only had he earned a degree in law, but 
he had also attained a high rank in the civil service examinations, landing 
him his dream job. He returned to Bengal in 1871 to a hero’s welcome 
and a long and illustrious career as a civil servant, professor of Indian 
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History at London College, and Revenue Secretary at the court of Sayajirao 
Gaekwad of Baroda.*? Over the course of the next thirty years or so, Dutt 
wrote prolifically on themes as varied as the economic history of India to 
Indian and Bengali literature. He was an avid translator from Sanskrit, 
translating the epics into Bengali and English. And he was also a novelist. 
His long career as a translator, critic, essayist, civil servant, scholar, public 
intellectual, and the first President of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad makes 
him an important figure to explore in our context. He wrote the first liter- 
ary history of Bengali in the English language. His history was first pub- 
lished in 1877, and a revised edition was republished from the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad in 1895. 

The portentously titled The Literature of Bengal, Being an Attempt to 
Trace the Progress of the National Mind in its Various Aspects as Reflected in 
the Nation’s Literature from the Earliest Times to the Present Day was one 
of Dutt’s first endeavors at public writing.*! This would be followed by 
a lifelong commitment to writing novels and critical essays, the former 
in Bengali (under the influence of Bankimchandra) and the latter almost 
exclusively in English. In his 1877 edition of the history of Bengali lan- 
guage and literature, Arcyde (his non de plume during his early days as 
a writer) approvingly mentioned the importance of Ramgati Nyayaratna’s 
earlier work in Bengali, all the while ruing that nothing comparable existed 
in English. His own aim was to fill this lacuna. The Literature of Bengal 
was an exercise in demonstrating what Dutt believed to be the essence of 
all literature—that it held the secrets to the “national mind.” Dutt’s task 
as a scholar and a historian of this body of material was to unearth and 
recover the national mind, a Bildung of its people, in the tradition of the 
eighteenth-century German Romantics. 

Most existing scholarship on Dutt has demonstrated his investment in 
national history, but few have drawn attention to the fact that Dutt accessed 
national histories from literary sources, marking the formal beginnings, 
as it were, of the period of literary historicism in Bengali that would find its 
culmination in the writings of Dinesh Chandra Sen. In his introduction, 
Dutt acutely states that “[t]he literature of every country, slowly expanding 
through successive ages, reflects accurately the manners and customs, the 
doings and thoughts, of the people.”** Literature, Dutt emphatically noted, 
uniquely allows the scholar to reconstruct the history of a people and not 
merely kings and rulers.*? “Too much of the canvas is filled with the fig- 
ures of rulers and warriors and the details of their wars,” he complained, 
“too little, indeed, is given to those silent millions who plod from day to 
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day, year to year, and dot the level plains of Bengal with quiet, shady vil- 
lages.”** It is thus with a definite aim to document the history of the people 
of Bengal that Dutt undertakes his book on Bengali literary history. And 
these people of Bengal, we are told, are the true reflections of a “national 
mind”—a mind untouched by the rulers. 

Dutt’s estimation of literature as the mirror of the national mind 
bears an imprint of German ideas of Romantic nationalism. He invokes 
as inspiration the name of Barthold Georg Niebhur, the early nineteenth- 
century German historian of ancient Rome who was among the first to use 
ballads to unearth a history of social relations between the plebs and the 
patricians. Dutt also discusses how the known genealogy of English poets, 
from Spencer and Bacon to Shelly and Byron, reflects social and politi- 
cal transformations throughout English history.** That literature reflects 
society is Dutt’s underlying conviction—Bengali literature must therefore 
mirror Bengali society, in his account.*© 

The notion of a literary canon is strongly entwined with the idea of 
the classical. As an aesthetic-temporal evaluator, the classical is imbri- 
cated within two key markers of modernity: historical consciousness and 
a self-consciously aesthetic temperament. The modern intellectual of our 
period, then, must grapple with the vexing problem of the classical. He 
must either locate a classical within the parameters of the language/cul- 
ture/society/region that is under study, or explain why such a classical 
cannot be found. The classical also emerges as a key paradigm in Dutt’s 
writings. According to Dutt, the Classical Age is particularly significant for 
the excavation of the national mind and character of a people. “The Period 
of Classical Influence,” Dutt notes, “then commence[s] with an awakening 
of the national mind, and has three distinct aspects, viz., the religious, the 
philosophical and the literary.”*” 

Clearly influenced by a reformist paradigm, Dutt here defines the 
classical within a typically religious-reformist framework. In Bengal, he 
observes, this period is analogous to the age of Chaitanya. It is an age 
when “ardent reformers [who] literally thirsted after righteousness, and 
with a zeal which only fervent faith could inspire, braved persecution and 
personal dangers which were by no means small in those times, and pro- 
claimed from housetops the unity of the Godhead and the efficacy of illim- 
itable faith in him, as the only means of salvation.”** Dutt sees a “social 
revolution” in the phenomenon of Chaitanya and reads it as formative of 
the classical period in Bengal. He represents Chaitanya as the leader of 
the religious aspect of this “great national awakening.” *® Only once before, 
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Dutt argues, did India reach such a classical age—and this was in the 
age of the Buddha. This comparison between the Buddha and Chaitanya 
is in keeping with what Dutt believes the latter to have accomplished in 
the religious sphere—that is, opposing moribund and ritualistically deter- 
mined Hinduism and claiming an autonomous status for Vaishnavism as 
an independent religion outside of Hinduism. Like Buddhism, according 
to Dutt, Chaitanyite Vaishnavism also merged into Hinduism as centuries 
passed.” 

The classical that Dutt locates in Chaitanya and his period of religio- 
social upheaval is a specifically temporal one. It must be noted that he 
continues to remain skeptical of the aesthetic value of the literature pro- 
duced in this period as a result of this churning.*! While the love lyrics of 
Chandidas and Vidyapati receive some commendation for their “sweet- 
ness and beauty,” Dutt is generally more enthused by the fact that they 
have been preserved down the ages than impressed by their greatness. 
Regarding the vast and substantial corpus of Chaitanya hagiographies, 
he says that “we cannot discover much beauty or poetic excellence in his 
[Brindaban Das’s] book Caitanya Mangala or Chattanya Bhagavat [sic], and 
if it is a popular book with the Vaishnavas we can only ascribe the fact to its 
being the first book describing the life and acts of Chaitanya.” Regarding 
the Chaitanya Charitamrita, he has this to say: “Of the poetical merits of 
the book, we cannot say much, though it is, we think, in every respect 
superior to the work of Brindavan Das.”* 

Dutt is quite clear that the social and religious ideas that pervaded 
Bengali society in Chaitanya’s period and the remarkable transformations 
that they inspired are far more significant than the literary worth of this 
literature. If he finds the poetry in Vaishnava sacred biographies to be tedi- 
ous and forced, he is even more dismissive of the doctrinal component 
of these texts—arguably, the key portions of these sacred biographies. As 
a scholar interested in piecing together the history of the people from its 
literary artifacts, Dutt would have preferred that the annoying doctrinal 
discussions had been removed from the text. Thus, we find him saying 
that “(t]he author [Krishnadas Kaviraj] is often wearisome, and the book 
would have been much better from a literary point of view, if the long 
and learned disquisitions on Vaishnavism been struck off.’ Dutt spends 
an entire chapter discussing the Vrindavan gosvamis and their philosoph- 
ical treatises in Sanskrit in order to connect the regional efflorescence 
of society and culture to a moment of pan-Indian importance, reflected 
in Sanskrit literary output. Literary output by the local poets of Bengal, 
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Vaishnava or otherwise, are nevertheless dismissed by him as the product 
of a “juvenile” mind. 

Dutt had his own rationale for dismissing any association with aes- 
thetic notions of the classical from the literature of this period, even while 
upholding the society and times that it reflects as classical. In Dutt’s 
appraisal, literary greatness could truly belong only to Sanskrit literature 
in the subcontinent; all others were relegated to a lesser position when 
compared to the literary genius of a Kalidasa. In securing the place of 
Sanskrit as the paradigmatic classical in the Indian subcontinent, Dutt 
was simply following the established rules of his generation. In the 
decade when literary criticism in Bengali was defined by what appears 
on the pages of the Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya edited journal, the 
Bangadarshan, Sanskrit was specifically upheld as the common thread 
running through all the regional literatures in the subcontinent. The con- 
tributors to the Bangadarshan appealed to a pan-Indian literary past, which 
could be accessed only through Sanskrit literature. The literary aspects of 
Dutt’s “age of classical influence” were, hence not surprisingly, appended 
as a subtext to its social, religious, and philosophical aspects. 


Between Manuscript and Print: Authenticity, 
Purity, and the Politics of Selfhood 


In his analysis of the task of literature in the formation of a Swadeshi 
ethos in Bengal, Dipesh Chakrabarty calls attention to the person of the 
literary collector whose tireless endeavors and lonely searches result in 
the creation of a “romantic archive.”*° Here, the past is preserved in idi- 
oms and lyrics, through dialects and lost words, and on scraps of disin- 
tegrating palm leaves. The paradigmatic romantic archivist for Bengali, 
Chakrabarty notes, is Dinesh Chandra Sen, whose singular discoveries not 
only produced an overwhelming archive of their own literary past for edu- 
cated Bengalis, but also, for our purpose, firmly ensconced Chaitanya and 
Bengali Vaishnavism within the framework of Swadeshi-inspired roman- 
tic nationalism. I will return to Sen’s celebratory analysis of Chaitanya 
later in this chapter. Here, I want to draw attention to Sen the collector, 
marking him not as the paradigmatic romantic archivist, but merely as 
a representative one. Indeed, as I intend to show in this section, the pre- 
Swadeshi decades in Bengal were dotted with literary scholars who were 
deeply invested in interlocking selfhood with language, literature with 
territory, and locating a deep-seated indigeneity therein. Sen’s enormous 
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presence, however, ought not blind us to others—predecessors as well 
as contemporaries—who, like him, were caught in the familiar winds of 
romanticism and nationalism, and were searching for a self in their liter- 
ary pasts, familiarizing their educated and cultured contemporaries with 
“the stranger,” as Rabindranath Tagore characterized it quite aptly, of old 
Bengali literature. 

Around the last decades of the nineteenth century, we witness in 
Bengal an eagerness toward collecting, collating, and publishing anti- 
quated texts in Bengali. United in this enterprise of excavating literary 
antiquities were individual collectors such as Akshay Chandra Sarkar, 
Haraprasad Shastri, and Jagatbandhu Bhadra, institutions such as the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, and publishers such as the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
and Bangabasi Presses. This stranger that Tagore speaks of—ironically, it 
turns out—was no stranger once these remarkable and committed men 
of letters embarked upon the necessary labors of discovery, recovery, and 
publication. It was the inverted mirror image of the bhadralok himself— 
uneducated but not unlettered, bucolic but not uncultured, rustic but not 
unsophisticated. And this uncannily familiar stranger, the folk of Bengal, 
laid captured within the crumbling pages of tightly bound manuscripts 
and punthis that were hidden in the humble dwellings and cowsheds dot- 
ting the Bengali countryside. These were the very same punthis that the 
modern housewife was likely to use as cooking fuel. 

Sen, and others like him, embarked upon a project of salvaging these 
manuscripts from the insects in the cowsheds and the fires of the domestic 
hearth. Often, the collector worked alone. At times, when uniformed assis- 
tants accompanied him, he found the villagers clamping up and refusing 
to help. He trudged on alone on dangerous roads, went to remote villages, 
and examined all possible nooks and crannies for these manuscripts. 
Some were preserved as sacred objects, and he was not allowed to touch 
them. Others he found in such a state of moth-eaten disrepair that they 
crumbled in his hands. But then he also discovered those in near-perfect 
conditions of preservation. It is manuscripts such as these that provided 
the collector with an almost sensual pleasure, enhanced by the tactile act 
of holding its pages between his fingers, while a lamp was swung over his 
head by the young woman of the house. 

The sensual act of discovery should not blind us to the other key pro- 
cesses involved in the process of creating a literary archive: comparison, 
authentication, and, finally, publication. Bengali Vaishnava traditions are 
uniquely placed in the late nineteenth century as constitutive of a Bengali 
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literary territoriality. Ownness is a key sentiment here. When the own- 
ness of a given language and its literary pasts are mapped onto a spatial 
expanse, it results in literary territoriality—i.e., marking the extent of a 
territory and a people on the basis of a shared linguistic world. Sudipta 
Kaviraj notes that literary territoriality is especially popular with national- 
ist renditions of the literary past of any given language. This trend is to be 
found not merely in reconstructing the past of a language in a teleological 
fashion, but also in the individual and institutional attempts made to col- 
lect older specimens of a given language and to critically appreciate older 
forms of literature in that language.” 

The search for authentic specimens from the past of a language is not 
unique to Bengal. A similar trend can be seen in the context of Tamil. A. K. 
Ramanujan notes that the study of non-Brahmanical, nonreligious Tamil 
texts was practically proscribed in the eighteenth century.* Similarly, 
Kamil Zvelebil, in his study of the history of Tamil literature, notes that 
pre-bhakti Tamil poetry was all but lost to generations of literary connois- 
seurs.” It was a result of a project of search and recovery actively under- 
taken by scholars such as Damodaran Pillai, U. V. Swaminatha Iyer, and 
others that manuscripts of what we today call Sangam (Tamil, Cankam) 
literature became available in print. The centrality of this corpus of litera- 
ture to the literary history of Tamil is well known and need not be repeated 
here. What is important are the overlaps between what was happening in 
the Bengali- and Tamil-speaking regions, where the search for premodern 
manuscripts was central to the project of creating a literary corpus that 
necessarily belonged to the people of the region. 

Akshay Chandra Sarkar (1846-1917) is an important and illustrative 
figure from Bengal in this regard.” A keen littérateur and a doyen within 
conservative circles, Sarkar was associated in an editorial capacity with 
numerous Bengali periodicals such as Sadharani, Nabajiban, Purnima, 
and Bangadarshan, which played a key role in defining Bengali identity 
and nationhood in the 1870s and 1880s. Sarkar was born into a Vaishnava 
family and, unlike his predecessors in this chapter, never turned away 
from his traditional religious beliefs. To some extent, Sarkar remained a 
lone voice on the intellectual horizon of Hindu Bengal. In his writings, the 
aesthetic and erotic are celebrated, and the untidy and plural are lauded 
without being sacrificed at the altar of reformist zeal and its associated 
fascination with homogeneity. He presented Vaishnava traditions in a sin- 
gularly positive light, less as a well-defined religious system and more as 
a conglomeration of aesthetic sensibilities of love and longing that find 
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expression as a unique form of devotional sentiment. According to Amiya 
P. Sen, “[H]e appears to have held, in direct contravention to the views 
of both Bankim and Bhudev [his two key intellectual collaborators], the 
mythical Radha as his spiritual ideal and Chaitanya as the historical.”*! 

Sarkar was himself quite invested in the process of collection and 
publication of Vaishnava devotional literature. His biographical accounts 
mention that he had unearthed a handwritten manuscript of Vaishnava 
devotional lyrics called the Padakalpataru.* Excerpts from this manu- 
script eventually led to the publication of his compilation of Vaishnava 
padabalis in a sequential fashion in a journal called Prachin Kabya 
Samgraha (A Collection of Old Poetry), a monthly that was started in 1281 
Bs from Chinsura.*’ Here, texts such as the lyrics of Vidyapati, Chandidas, 
and Gobindadas, the tale of Satyanarayan by Rameshvara, and the 
Chandimangal of Kabikankan were made available in their entirety to the 
reading public for the first time. 

The distance between manuscript and print, however, was a consider- 
able one, and the key landmark a manuscript needed to cross in its jour- 
ney to publication was that of authenticity. The problem with authenticity, 
methodologically speaking, was not that it existed as the gatekeeper, but 
that the grounds of measuring authenticity were hardly consistent in 
our period. Jagadbandhu Bhadra (1842-1906) was a schoolteacher and a 
well-known scholar and collector of Vaishnava lyrics. His compilation of 
the fourteenth-century Vaishnava poet Vidyapati’s songs, called Mahajan 
Padabali Samgraha, was published in 1873.*° In 1903, Bhadra published the 
Gaurapadataringini, a collection of over fifteen hundred Vaishnava songs 
that he had personally collected by travelling from village to village in the 
Bengal countryside. Bhadra, in his correspondences with the editors of 
the Vaishnava journal Shri Bishnupriya Patrika, commented on the vexed 
question of authenticity of Vaishnava poetry when he raised the question: 
who were the mahajans who wrote mahajan padabali?** 

Underlying Bhadra’s query were epistemological and methodological 
questions about the nature of the “authentic” itself and who determined 
what was authentic in the context of a lived tradition. Bhadra’s way out 
of this conundrum over authenticity of oral Vaishnava literature was to 
make the singer its final judge. If the lyrics were being sung, they were 
authentic. His position on the question of authenticity was quite at odds 
with what was developing under the aegis of methodological exactitude 
that institutions such as the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad aimed for. While 
their endeavors were not beyond moral judgment and policing of literary 
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traditions, it is worth noting that Bhadra decidedly threw his weight behind 
orality, strictly defined, and continuity in singing sessions over and above 
preservation through the written or printed text. 

What material, precisely, was authentic may have been moot in our 
period; nonetheless, the idea of authenticity and its significance to the pro- 
cess of recovery of Bengali Vaishnava traditions were not. From the Bengal 
Academy of Literature to the newly burgeoning world of Vaishnava peri- 
odicals and journals, in their own way each one participated in producing 
the authentic Vaishnava text. Collections of lyrics and sacred biographical 
literature of various Vaishnava figures from the past formed the bulk of 
the material. In a context increasingly subject to the power of the written 
word, the manuscript assumed a key position. Bhadra’s partiality toward 
the oral performer was not shared by most of his contemporaries. The 
mere presence of a manuscript, however, was not evidence of authenticity 
either, as a perusal of a number of controversies in our period show. With 
the introduction of the philological method, the manuscript was itself sub- 
jected to examination. While the aim was to recognize the urtext as the 
authentic one, these controversies indicate that the seemingly stable plat- 
form of authenticity was a shifting goalpost that accommodated a number 
of concerns, not necessarily restricted to the text of the manuscript. These 
may have to do with maintaining the purity of the lineage, censoring 
unsavory biographical details, or simply policing sexually explicit lyrics. 
However, the distance between manuscript and print in our period neces- 
sarily involved successfully crossing the hurdle of authenticity. 

Some of these issues around authenticity emerged prominently in a 
range of public and acrimonious controversies. Let me mention three 
such controversies here, specifically around Bengali Vaishnava material, 
to illustrate my point. The first of these relates to the discovery of the 
Advaita Praksah, purportedly a mid-sixteenth-century sacred biography of 
Advaita Acharya, a close elderly associate of Chaitanya. Rebecca Manring 
has examined this controversy in great detail in her book-length treatment 
of this hagiographic corpus.” Its discovery by Achutacharana Chaudhuri 
Tattvanidhi was widely reported in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Patrika 
in 1896. Chaudhuri was already a familiar figure in the sphere of literary 
and Vaishnava publishing. He was a regular contributor to the journal 
Shri Bishnupriya Patrika and was involved in the formation of a Gauranga 
Samaj in his hometown in Moina in Sylhet district. The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika Press published the Advaita Prakash in 1898 as the definitive 
biography of this elderly Brahmin companion of Chaitanya. The press’s 
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mouthpiece journal, Shri Bishnupriya Patrika, asserted its authenticity and 
the historicity of its author, Ishan Nagar, even as others questioned these 
assertions. 

Rebecca Manring, in her study of this material, acknowledges that 
the biography may be a later forgery but concludes that the forgery is a 
result of attempts to maintain the purity of the Advaita lineage and re- 
establishing its importance in the wake of the sudden surge of scholarly 
and faith-based interest in old Vaishnava literatures.** In the case of this 
and other sacred biographies, lack of cross reference in other Vaishnava 
texts is taken by scholars to indicate that this sacred biography was a 
later forgery. The significance of the lineage of Advaita had dwindled 
in the nineteenth century, and Chaudhuri (we now know) penned this 
hagiography to bring the elderly companion of Chaitanya to the cen- 
ter of the emergence of a reformed and modern Gaudiya Vaishnavism. 
Moreover, as Manring notes, it indicated a need to reafhrm Brahmanism 
within the modern face of Gaudiya Vaishnavism that was being drawn 
in this period. 

At the core of Brahmanical reaffirmation lay a concern with purity and 
decorum, circumscribing and editing out all that seemed obscene or dis- 
tasteful to contemporary sensibilities. These issues surfaced once again 
in the two other controversies over biographical authenticity to emerge 
in our period. One of these related to the discovery of an early sacred 
biography of Chaitanya that was purportedly written during the lifetime 
of the deified devotee himself.°? Jayagopal Goswami, a Brahmin from a 
respected family from Shantipur, first brought to light a manuscript that 
he claimed was the Kadacha (a daily diary) of Gobindadas, a low-caste 
accomplice of Chaitanya on his southern travels. Sishir Kumar Ghosh and 
his publishing house, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, had already been actively 
soliciting Vaishnava manuscripts in order to publish them. According 
to the account provided by Jaygopal Goswami’ son and published as a 
preface to the Kadacha, Goswami brought a partial handwritten manu- 
script of this Kadacha to Sishir Ghosh. Ghosh was reportedly very excited 
about what he saw, and requested that the entire copy of the manuscript 
be left with him for further study. Ghosh also proposed to publish this 
biography from the Patrika publishing house, which Goswami refused. 
Seemingly, he had intended to publish it himself and only wanted Ghosh’s 
approval of the text at hand. Sishir Ghosh allegedly loaned the handwritten 
Kadacha to another connoisseur for examination. The second examiner 
lost the first part of the text, and this incomplete manuscript was returned 
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back to Goswami. According to the author’s son’s account, despite mul- 
tiple requests by Jaygopal Goswami, the first portion was never returned. 
Goswami then proceeded to compose the first portion of the text based pri- 
marily on memory (and by consulting another manuscript in an extremely 
fragile condition) and proceeded to publish this in 1895 as the lost and 
rediscovered Kadacha of Gobindadas. 

Almost immediately after publication, the Kadacha was denounced 
as a forgery. The controversy had a long and bitter life. Dinesh Chandra 
Sen placed the full support of his erudition and reputation behind the 
Kadacha. In his lectures delivered at Calcutta University over a ten-year 
period, Sen repeatedly upheld this Kadacha as a crucial eyewitness account 
of Chaitanya’s southern travels that had been shunned by orthodox 
authorities within the Gaudiya Vaishnava community.*! Sen applauded the 
said Kadacha for emphasizing the human aspects of Chaitanya, while its 
detractors cried foul over the absence of an antiquated manuscript and the 
presence of modern terms in the language of the text. The debate resur- 
faced once again in 1926, when Dinesh Chandra Sen published a new 
edition of the Kadacha, where he argued for considering the Kadacha as 
important in piecing together the details of the life of Chaitanya as the 
Gospel of St. Mark had been to reconstructing the life of Jesus. 

For our purpose, one part of the controversy stands out: the alleged 
caste of the author of the Kadacha. According to its primary advocate, 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, this text had fallen victim to the politics of caste 
in the late nineteenth century. Sen alleged that Sishir Ghosh was under 
the impression that the Kadacha was authored by a Kayastha—a person 
belonging to the same caste as his own. He had, therefore, initially upheld 
the validity of this sacred biography as a reliable source for the life of the 
medieval devotee.** When it became clear to him that the biography was 
composed by one from the lowly caste of a blacksmith, it was publicly 
disavowed by Ghosh in order to save his own reputation. For his own part, 
Dinesh Chandra Sen continued to espouse the cause of this biography and 
declared on more than one occasion that he found it to be more reliable 
than any other available sacred biography of the mystic. 

Sen’s evaluation of the Kadacha of Gobindadas was based upon the 
benchmark of empiricism. Sen argues, without necessarily examining the 
claim fully, that the Kadacha was one of the few eyewitness accounts of 
the medieval devotee’s life. It must be added here that Sen was not the 
only one who left the claim of empiricism unexamined in our period. In 
his attempt to find empirically sound accounts of Chaitanya’s life, Sishir 
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Kumar Ghosh too turned to certain hagiographic accounts and empha- 
sized their status as eyewitness accounts. The validity of these claims 
aside, it is important to note that Sen positioned himself as a counterpoint 
to what he alleged to be scriptural authority exercised by the gosvamis of 
Vrindavan on the textual sources for piecing together a reliable history of 
Bengali Vaishnavism. Such authority, Sen charged, was mired in both pre- 
serving a sectarian narrative as well as protecting established figures and 
lineages of authority within the tradition. 

Nonetheless, the marriage between purity, hoary lineages, and reliable 
sources for the study of the tradition continued well into the twentieth 
century. The controversy over the Kadacha of the low-caste Gobindadas 
has never been resolved in favor of the text. A similar concern with purity 
of tradition that is measured through the authenticity of literary works 
around the life of Chaitanya presents itself in the case of the Kadacha 
of Murari Gupta. There is little controversy in this case—the purity and 
authenticity of this Sanskrit text is unanimously affirmed. Nonetheless, 
when compared to the previous two cases discussed above, it allows us 
another glimpse into the politics of authenticity that underlies many of 
these controversies. 

An article published in Shri Bishnupriya Patrika gives us the details of 
the discovery, authentication, and publication of this early sacred biogra- 
phy of Chaitanya.® The article began by bemoaning the loss of this key 
text, only snippets of which remained available to contemporary read- 
ers. The Kadacha of Murari Gupta, the article went on to say, was cross- 
referenced in many later sacred biographies, including the Chaitanya 
Charitamrita, the Chaitanya Mangal, and others. Locanadas’s Chaitanya 
Mangal, which deals with the childhood days of Chaitanya, was based 
almost entirely on the Kadacha, according to this article. But the original 
and complete text remained elusive, presumably lost forever. Luckily, we 
are told, a manuscript of the text was located after much scouring, from 
the village of Uthali. But since it had been unearthed from the house 
of a low-caste person, the editors were not convinced of the authentic- 
ity of the text. Therefore, they did not publish it right away. Recently, 
the article went on to say, a version of this Kadacha in the Nagari script 
had been sent to them by Madhusudan Goswami, a prominent devotee 
from Vrindavan and the priest of the prestigious Radharamana Temple. 
The two texts were found to be exactly the same. Confident now that this 
indeed was the authentic version of the Kadacha, the editors of the jour- 
nal decided to publish it. 
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It is clear from such deliberations on the pages of a key Vaishnava 
journal that authenticity was not merely a literary concern. Authenticity 
held the key to the purity of tradition, when the tradition itself was being 
recast on bhadralok terms. In the period under discussion, the frame- 
work of authenticity was deployed to speak to a range of concerns, not 
all of which are complementary. It may refer to purity of caste and lin- 
eage, legitimized by the final authorities within the Gaudiya Vaishnava 
tradition—the spiritual descendants of the Vrindavan gosvamis. It may 
refer to a concern over empiricism within the process of excavating and 
piecing together a historically accurate narrative of Vaishnava past. Or 
it may even refer to the invocation of the appropriate aesthetic and sen- 
timent upon hearing a Vaishnava lyric. While there was no single regis- 
ter of authenticity in this period, and new registers such as empiricism 
and historicism were being added to pre-existing ones, the overwhelm- 
ing concern with authenticity points to the fear of contamination and 
untidiness, inaccuracy and myth-making. The excavation of an authen- 
tic past was a task undertaken with immense seriousness by bhadralok 
intellectuals, often with a strongly anticolonial subtext of proving the 
assessment of the European scholar wrong, as we shall see in the next 
section. 


Vernacularism, Historicism, and the People 
of Bengal: Vaishnava Pasts and 
the Romantic-Nationalst Imagination 


In the Swadeshi period in Bengal, authenticity was also mapped onto 
the newly emerging notions of indigeneity, selfhood, and ownness. It 
extended beyond Brahmanical purity and empirical veracity to emerge as 
the basis of romantic nationalism. Within a romantic nationalist frame- 
work, authenticity became the basis for accommodating the Volk within 
an imagined nation. The Volk represented a unified, spirit of its people— 
expressed in its everyday, quotidian aspects of speech, food, clothing, the 
beauty of its countryside, the brilliance of its poetry, and the simplicity 
and antiquity of its customs. Searching for such an authentic Volk and 
its relationship with the more-familiar category of the “folk” for English 
speakers—the people of the land and their customs—emerged as a sig- 
nificant aim of folklore studies in Europe and the United States in the 
nineteenth century. 
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In Bengal, Dinesh Chandra Sen encapsulates the figure of the folk- 
lorist who wishes to inscribe the Volk into the annals of the region. 
Contemporary scholarship on Sen has seen him as representative of the 
romantic-nationalist moment in Bengal that reached its apogee in the 
Swadeshi Movement of 1902-1905—an apt characterization given his 
lifelong investment in the history of Bengali literature and his belief in 
literature and folklore as expressing the spirit of the nation.” Sen’s literary 
corpus is significant, both in Bengali and in English. As a school teacher in 
Comilla district in what is today Bangladesh in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, Sen began searching for Bengali manuscripts, many of 
which, it turned out, contained Vaishnava material. As a result of his find- 
ings, he authored a substantial two-volume tome in Bengali on the history 
of the language, Banga Bhasha o Sahitya, in 1896. Upon reading this book, 
Rabindranath Tagore is known to have exclaimed, “We never knew [before 
its publication] there was such an enormous affair called ancient Bengali 
literature. We got busy familiarizing ourselves with the stranger.”®* Those 
with similar antiquarian and archival literary leanings in Calcutta noticed 
Sen’s excavations and their potential for inscribing a history of the Bengali 
language. With the support of the remarkable Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University, Asutosh Mukherjee, Sen embarked upon an illustrious career 
as a historian of this language during the very decades that language was 
emerging as a key component of understanding and reclaiming the self 
from Western domination. 

Sen was appointed head of the first postgraduate program in an Indian 
language in British India. He was placed in charge of the Bengali master’s 
degree program at Calcutta University. His copious writings and lectures 
in this role have made him into a well-known figure in the field of Bengali 
literary studies, even though he has been cast aside by later scholars who 
found his methods lacking in the rigor of objective and critical literary 
studies. During his own time, however, his contributions to the task of 
excavating a literary past remained unsurpassed. Sen, it has been noted, 
was not beyond holding his own partialities and prejudices. His exclusion 
of the Bengali Muslim from his idea of an authentic Bengali Volk and 
his deep immersion into a form of Brahmanical elitism that characterized 
many bhadralok endeavors in our period has already been noted by schol- 
ars. Nonetheless, he most clearly represents the moment of the arrival of 
the Volk and folklore in the making of Bengali cultural-national subjectivi- 
ties (a role that would be taken over by Gandhian and Marxist intellectuals 
in the later period—the likes of Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Nirmal Bose, et al.).”° 
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Between 19 and 1920, Dinesh Chandra Sen delivered a series of 
annual lectures on various aspects of Bengali language, ranging from its 
literary history, its development into a modern language, the development 
of prose, works of poetic merit in old and middle Bengali, epics and heroic 
tales, and Bengali folk literature. Notably for us, out of the multiple lec- 
tures that he delivered as the Ramtanu Lahiri research fellow at Calcutta 
University, which were later collated and published in ten volumes, three 
dealt with explicitly Vaishnava topics, while two gave a pride of place to the 
literary and religious achievements of the Vaishnavas in Bengal. Caitanya 
and his Companions and Vaisnava Literature of Bengal were both published 
in 1917, by collating the lectures that Sen delivered over the years 1913— 
1914.1 The most mature publication in this series is Caitanya and His Age. 
Published in 1922, this book collected lectures that were delivered in 1919 
and 1921, respectively.” 

The topic of Vaishnava literature and its place in the longer history 
of Bengali literature was one that Sen returned to over and over again in 
his scholarly engagements. As early as 191, in his published lectures on 
the History of Bengali Language and Literature, Sen was analyzing the role 
played by the literary works of the medieval Vaishnavas in the develop- 
ment of Bengali literature as a whole. And in his treatment of the devel- 
opment of Bengali prose in Bengali Prose Style, Sen even accorded to a 
Sahajiya text called the Jnanadi Sadhana the position of being the earli- 
est prose book in Bengali.” The basis of his determination of this text as 
an example of the first prose book in Bengali was that it contained very 
few loan words from “foreign” languages, showed little influence of either 
Persian or Sanskrit on its style and lexicon, and decidedly predated the 
period of English influence on Bengali. While the rationale offered by Sen 
is easy to dismiss as the imaginary flights of a romantic mind, it is impor- 
tant for our purpose to bear in mind the determination with which Sen 
invokes the Vaishnavas and their literary output as the point of origin for 
almost everything remarkable in the world of Bengali literature, including 
Bengali prose. 

Notably, these lectures, where Sen enshrines Bengali Vaishnava tradi- 
tions as the fount of all things admirable and intimate in Bengal, were 
delivered within a scholarly setting, as lectures delivered to a community 
of teachers, scholars, and students within a university. They were meant 
to have a pedagogic impact. Sen here specifically assumed the role of a 
teacher laying bare the results of decades of painstaking research and anal- 
ysis. These were presented not merely as opinions of the faithful, bearing 
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the imprint of religious authority. These lectures brought the force of 
modern scholarship with them and bore the imprint of a uniquely modern 
institution—the secular university. Hence, they can be seen to be repre- 
sentative of the manner in which Chaitanya’s and Bengali Vaishnavaism’s 
influence on Bengali society was evaluated in these decades. Even those 
who in the future would disagree with Sen over his conclusions regarding 
Chaitanya, Vaishnava literature, or the empirical validity of this literature 
as a source material for historical reconstruction of Bengal’s past were 
compelled to acknowledge them in the first place. 

Sen himself was arguing not against his fellow countrymen, but 
against a range of Western scholars who had dismissed Chaitanya as a fig- 
ure unworthy of scholarly attention. His differences with European schol- 
ars came out most decisively in Chaitanya and His Age, where he took 
umbrage at Evelyn Underhill’s dismissal of Chaitanya as a mystic, and to 
Sylvain Lévi's disregard of Chaitanya as one of world’s “great men.”” Lévi 
was a French Indologist most famous for his thesis on Sanskrit drama 
and the study of Buddhism. Underhill, on the other hand, was a scholar of 
mysticism, a subfield of study that had recently gained significance within 
the broader realm of the study of religion in the twentieth century. Both 
Lévi and Underhill were recognized scholars first and foremost, and their 
opinions and conclusions bore the weight of scholarly authority. Sen’s very 
public disagreement with them stands testimony to the coming of age of 
the native scholar of religious traditions.” In Sen, we see not only a person 
who speaks with the authority of complete familiarity with the language, 
but also a scholar of religion who speaks from the position of authority 
best suited for those “inside” a tradition—a confidently emic position. 
Hence, as his final rejoinder to Lévi, Sen had no qualms quoting a couplet 
purportedly from Nityananda and saying, “One who admires Chaitanya 
and sings praises of him, is dear to me as my life.””° 

Sen was keen to argue Chaitanya’s universal significance. This uni- 
versalism, in the case of Chaitanya, had been invoked in more than one 
fashion. Sishir Ghosh invoked it by raising Chaitanya to the status of an 
avatara (which he borrowed from established Gaudiya Vaishnava theol- 
ogy and its implications for Bengali Vaishnava practices in the region).” 
Kedarnath Dutta Bhaktivinoda, as a Gaudiya Vaishnava theologian, empha- 
sized Chaitanya’s universality by making him the bearer and the teacher 
of certain universal principles of a moral, reformed faith. Sen, ironically, 
came closer to the modern theologian’s reading of Chaitanya in his ana- 
lytical writings, and emphasized Chaitanya’s “catholocity” and his role as 
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the harbinger of religious and social reform in late medieval-early modern 
Bengal. In his most mature writings on Chaitanya, Sen applauded this late- 
medieval Hindu monk for his “catholicity’—an evaluation that Sylvan Lévi 
severely disagreed with.”* Sen invoked Chaitanya’s catholicity in order to 
bolster the latter’s position as a great man of universal proportions, whose 
teachings continue to have equal significance for all, irrespective of social 
status or historical difference. Sen’s response to Lévi’s critique combined 
emphasizing his identity as a Bengali, first and foremost. When accused 
by Lévi of a “fanatical devotion to Caitanya,” Sen roundly responded, “As a 
Bengali, it is natural for me to be prejudiced in favour of my Bengali apos- 
tle,” thereby provincializing the very idea of universality, catholicity, and 
global significance with regard to religious great men. 

Chaitanya was not merely a unique and remarkable individual in Sen’s 
analysis; he was the herald of an epoch. In his treatment of Chaitanya and 
his traditions—ranging from Chaitanya’s life, to the life of his followers, the 
religious and biographical literature that arose around these figures, and 
the padabalis and other lyrics sung by the devotees and aficionados alike— 
Sen marked them out as harbingers of all that was beautiful and remarka- 
ble in Bengal. His evaluation of the literary merit of Vaishnava biographical 
and lyrical literature is worth considering here. The dismissive evaluations 
of Romesh Chunder Dutt regarding the lack of literary merit in Bengali 
Vaishnava literature were thoroughly cast aside in the copious writings of 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. “For the great Vaisnava period of our literature,” Sen 
noted, “no apology is necessary. In this our people attained the very flowering 
point of literary sense.””? Repeatedly in his writings, Sen identified the period 
of Vaishnava literary production as the coming of age of Bengali literature. 

Echoing volkisch sentiments, Sen claimed that the literary output of 
the followers of Chaitanya “had the strange characteristic of forming a 
gift from the lower to the higher classes.”*° Vaishnava literature, for Sen, 
was as uniquely Bengali as “the people” who composed it. He warned his 
readers against assuming that these “people” were the same as the “rustic 
folk”—those “whose language is the hated patois and the subjects of whose 
songs [a]re fables and stories in which facts [a]re distorted or over-coloured 
without any artistic sense.”*! He went on to extol the makers of Vaishnava 
literature as those 


who had warred against orthodoxy and priestcraft ... risen out 
of the stupor of ignorance of the ages and become conscious of a 
new strength. A god-man had lived in their midst and in the living 
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example before them, they had witnessed the fulfillment of the spir- 
itual ideal of their country greater than what scholars could teach 
or poets could represent with all the inspiration of their language. 


Sen’s earnest desire to locate an autochthonous and autonomous uni- 
verse of Bengali literature in its Vaishnava works ought not blind us to 
Sen’s inconsistencies of evaluation. Even as he insisted that Vaishnava 
literature of Bengal was entirely homegrown, and not merely a product 
of Bengali versions of Sanskrit epics and poems, he failed to take into 
consideration the enormous debt that many of these literary works, from 
Chandidas’s poetry to Chaitanya’s hagiographies, bore to their cosmopol- 
itan counterpart in Sanskrit. In making this case for the autonomy of the 
Bengali Vaishnava corpus, Sen chose to overlook its close interaction, for- 
mally as well as historically, with Sanskrit. In this context, it is useful to 
recall that Sudipta Kaviraj, in his analyses of the enduring presence of 
the Sanskrit cosmopolis in the aesthetic and linguistic registers of pre- 
and post-Chaitanyite Vaishnava poetry produced in the region of Bengal, 
draws attention to the lexical closeness between the poetry of Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda and later vernacular versions of the same poem that marked 
pre-Chaitanyite Vaishnava poetry in the region.*? Despite Sen’s claims, it 
is important to bear in mind that the Chaitanyite hagiographical corpus 
was also not entirely free from the influence of Sanskrit and an attendant 
Brahmanical social universe, even as Chaitanyite Vaishnavism challenged 
orthodox Brahmanism and its practices of severe exclusion. 

Nonetheless, and despite these obvious shortcomings in his analy- 
sis, Sen most roundly represents a climactic moment in the search for 
a mature vernacular culture, where the vernacular is pitted not only 
against a contemporary cosmopolitan (English) but also against a his- 
torical cosmopolitan (Sanskrit). He is, quite decisively, archiving the 
Bengali desi tradition by emphasizing its location in the local. Sheldon 
Pollock allows us to understand Sen as a historian of the Bengali vernac- 
ular, in a manner where the vernacular suggests not merely language, 
but also represents “new frames of reference, routes of circulation, and 
forms of commodity.”* In Bengal, as in other parts of South Asia, we 
must recall that the ushering in of the vernacular millennium takes 
place simultaneously with Islam taking root in the region—and Sen 
remains quite blind to its presence. Sen plays the role of the antiquar- 
ian and archivist who wishes to preserve an utterly autochthonous ver- 
nacular tradition in a period of anticolonial nationalism. He assigns a 
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task to himself that is both difficult and impossible. Hence, Sen’s insist- 
ence on the autonomy of Bengali from Sanskrit, as well as his reading 
of Vaishnava literature in Bengali as independent of both its Sanskrit 
and its Perso-Arabic counterparts, must be seen as representing the 
Swadeshi moment in Bengal. For neither is Chaitanya independent of 
the Sanskrit cosmopolis—indeed, one might argue quite the opposite 
for the historical Chaitanya and his activities as a Hindu monk—nor is 
the Bengali of Vaishnavite literary works as free from Sanskrit influence 
as Sen may want his readers to believe. 

It is possible that precisely due to its intimacy with Sanskrit, Sen 
accords the position of significance that he does to Chaitanya and Bengali 
Vaishnava traditions in his overall framework. It has been noted by numer- 
ous scholars that from the late nineteenth century onward, Sanskrit was 
increasingly being identified by Hindu public intellectuals as uniquely and 
essentially Indian, free of the “corrupting” influences of both the Islamic 
as well as the European “foreign.” If the proponent of Swadeshi in Sen 
makes him wish to interpret Bengali Vaishnava traditions as uniquely and 
essentially Bengali, it is made possible only by denying or overlooking 
the relationship between them and their local political and cultural over- 
lords—the Muslim rulers of Bengal from the thirteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. Sen allows us a peek into the complex world of a nationalist- 
minded public intellectual in a period of rising anticolonialism in the sub- 
continent, where multiple cosmopolitans and multiple vernaculars vied 
with each other. 

Sen emphasized the purity of the Bengali in which Vaishnava literature 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century was composed, thereby argu- 
ing that this body of literature represented the most cultured and poetic 
speech possible in Bengali language. Bengali is no patois, he repeated 
more than once, for the Vaishnava poets.®° Sen is perhaps the first author 
to assert the value of Chaitanya in these terms, emphasizing what Sudipta 
Kaviraj would also point out in his assessment of Vaishnava poets of 
Bengal. “A portion of Caitanya’s enormous importance in history is that 
he taught the Bangla language to speak the divine,” Kaviraj notes.*° It is 
in this context that Sen located what he believed to be the greatest contri- 
bution of Vaishnava literature to Bengali. These poets, he asserted, were 
neither apologetic about their use of Bengali as a sacred language, nor 
did they resort to divine commandment to explain away their vernacular 
compositions, like the authors of the mangalakabyas. Hence, according to 
Sen, “Bengali was thus raised to the same literary status by the Vaisnavas 
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as the Pali language was by the Buddhists, and no apology is put forward 
by renowned Sanskrit scholars such as Krisna Das Kaviraja, and Narahari 
Chakravarti, for adopting Bengali as their vehicle in conveying the loftiest 
thoughts on Vedanta philosophy or other serious subjects.”*’ 

In Sen’s written and published works spanning about a decade and a 
half, we see a repetition of these themes over and over again: Chaitanya’s 
age as the age of literary renaissance in Bengali; Vaishnava litera- 
ture as the literature for the people and by the people; Chaitanya as a 
reformer who is deified; Vaishnava devotion as a uniquely socially liber- 
ating form of devotion. Such is the significance of the age of Chaitanya 
and Vaishnava literature in Sen’s framework that his History of Bengali 
Language and Literature carries as its frontispiece an image of Chaitanya 
sitting under a tree with a bunch of disciples and listening to a recition 
from a bound punthi of the Bhagavata Purana as Raja Prataprudra of Puri 
prostrates himself at the saint’s feet.** A description of the same image 
had appeared on the pages of Shri Bishnupriya Patrika a decade before its 
reproduction in Sen’s History.*? However, in his own time, Sen’s appraisal 
of Chaitanya and Vaishnava literature had quite a few detractors. His crit- 
ics pointed out that his appraisals were far from objective, that he was 
unable to maintain methodological rigor, and that he was careless with 
evaluating his sources. Indeed, Sen thoroughy fails the litmus test of 
being a Rankean historian at a time when history as a discipline was com- 
ing of age in the subcontinent. 

While his most trenchant critics were European scholars like Sylvain 
Lévi and Henry Beveridge, he also earned the ire of his compatriots and 
colleagues like Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Henry Beveridge, historian of Mughal 
India, dismissed Sen’s evaluation of Chaitanya as hyperbole based upon 
the author’s personal estimation rather than a methodologically rigorous 
uncovering of facts.” And Sarkar went even further, lampooning and sati- 
rizing Sen for his methodological disregard for sources. Sarkar wrote a 
preface to a staunchly critical volume by B. V. Dasgupta on the forged 
Kadacha of Gobindadas. We may recall that Dinesh Chandra Sen had 
placed his entire weight as well as his reputation as a scholar in backing 
the Kadacha. Sen was certainly interested in inscribing a glorious, auton- 
omous, and Hindu history of the region of Bengal by using Chaitanya 
as his launch pad. He was rightfully chastised for his lack of objectivity 
by a range of contemporary scholars. However, Sen’s contributions can 
hardly be evaluated through the lens of professional history, irrespective 
of his placement within a university space. Indeed, we must look at his 
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contributions from the perspective of how he succeeds in excavating a 
popular history of the region, indexed through the figure of Chaitanya and 
Bengali Vaishnavism. And through this, he is able to recover an autoch- 
thonous and local Bengali subjectivity, one that is simultaneously nonder- 
ivative from Sanskrit and is able to stand in opposition to English. 


Conclusion 


If we look beyond the political and economic registers of Swadeshi that 
confine it to a specific movement in the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we find that it encompassed a relentless search for autonomy and 
native agency in almost all aspects of public and intellectual life. The intel- 
lectual pursuits of Swadeshi in Bengal were specifically intertwined with its 
insistently vernacular cultural aspirations. It is important to bear in mind 
that the Swadeshi ideology of nationalism, like many other expressions of 
nationalism, was simultaneously local and global, both in its inspirations 
as well as in its articulations. Hence, the vernacular that emerged as the 
site of the autonomous, or the archaic that emerged as the site of the pure 
in Swadeshi cultural discourse, were both rooted within local registers 
as well as framed by universalist and Eurocentric intellectual processes. 
This chapter unearths the ambiguities between the local and national, the 
indigenous and the foreign, the vernacular and the classical, and the pro- 
vincial and the universal to argue that Vaishnava traditions emerge as one 
of the key sites where the Bengali bhadralok staked cultural autonomy in 
a period of Swadeshi nationalism. Chaitanya’s historicity, his reputation 
as a Hindu reformer, and the significance of premodern Vaishnava liter- 
ary output in Bengali all served to turn Bengali Vaishnava traditions into 
an integral aspect of a glorious Bengali past that served to buttress claims 
about deep histories, iconic heroes, and the “superior” nature of Bengali 
national culture vis-a-vis its European counterparts at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Before we celebrate this novel and glorified image of Chaitanya that 
suffused the bhadralok imagination in our period, it is important to step 
back and critically examine its limitations and exclusions. This Chaitanya 
is relentlessly Hindu, and sometimes Brahmin to a fault. Arguably, his 
impeccable Sanskritic roots, his travels of (spiritual) conquest and revela- 
tions all over the Indian subcontinent, and his inclusivism in allowing 
low castes and Muslims into his band of followers helped the bhadralok to 
appropriate him as an icon for a Swadeshi Bengal. The Chaitanya that thus 
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took shape in our period was crucially built upon the silencing of a very 
important folk deity, a mythico-heroic figure, as well as a legendary origi- 
nal guru from whom all kinds of charismatic religious figures claimed 
their descent. Chaitanya’s divinity, too, had to be underplayed in the ratio- 
nalist and secular discourses on language and territorial belonging in this 
period, despite the fact that it was his divinity, and not his image as a 
social or religious reformer, that formed the very basis of his popularity in 
the Bengali-speaking region. The Chaitanya whom Rajendralal Mitra and 
Romesh Dutt upheld as a Bengali Luther, the Chaitanya whom Kedarnath 
Dutta Bhaktivinoda celebrated as a Sanskrit teacher, and the Chaitanya 
whom Dinesh Chandra Sen glorified as a pan-Indian “great man” were not 
the same as the maner manush (Man of the Heart) of a Kartabhaj song, or 
the even Nader Nimai (the Nimai of Nadia) of a Baul fakir. Of all the figures 
discussed in this chapter, Dinesh Chandra Sen came closest to acknowl- 
edging Chaitanya’s divinity while celebrating him within the paradigm of 
Great Men. He also paid a heavy price in terms of his reputation as an 
objective scholar for doing so. 

Chaitanya became the bearer of all that was noble and sublime in 
Bengali culture and history in the Swadeshi decades in Bengal. He was 
hailed as a social and religious reformer, as a challenger of autocratic 
authority, as a scholar, a teacher, a traveller, a mystic, and a devotee. More 
than anything else, though, the Vaishnava literature that grew in the cen- 
turies after Chaitanya was given the status of representing the moment of 
the “classical” in the development of Bengali. This literature thus emerged 
in our period as the site of reconstituting selfhood and staking cultural 
autonomy. This autonomy was wagered against both the contemporary 
dominance of English as well as the purported domination of Sanskrit in 
the past. On both accounts, however, the autonomy was partial, making 
the celebrations of this literature as representing a uniquely Bengali aes- 
thetic sensibility into an overstatement. 

The image of a Swadeshi Chaitanya was itself an intellectual masquer- 
ade. At times, it produced a muscular image of Chaitanya, seated in a cross- 
legged posture, right hand raised in an auspicious blessing. This was the 
savior Chaitanya, confident and strong. At other times, it produced the 
image of an effeminate and frail ascetic who laid sprawled on the ground, 
his robes disheveled, his head shaven, his comportment yearning. This 
was the helpless Chaitanya. And at other times, he roamed longhaired, 
arms akimbo, accompanied by his loyal companion, Nityananda, or with 
tears streaming down his cheeks. This was Chaitanya the poet, the literary 
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and religious aesthete. Meanwhile, practicing bhadralok Vaishnavas were 
busy participating in the same field of recovering, archiving, publishing, 
and re-evaluating Bengali Vaishnavism. Their endeavors looked not very 
different from those of the literary archivist and the antiquarians discussed 
in this chapter here. And they too used expressions of loss and recovery 
to reimagine the significance of Chaitanya in the making of a modern 
Bengali Vaishnavism. 


4 


Recovering Bishnupriya’s Loss 


A LATE NINETEENTH century painting from Bengal depicts the pathos 
of Nimai’s renunciation from the perspective of his wife—Bishnupriya. 
The painting shows a young Vishvambhar stealing out of his room while 
his wife, Bishnupriya, lies sleeping on the bed. This act of stolen renun- 
ciation would assume enormous import in the bhadralok imagination. 
Bishnupriya’s loss of her husband as he slipped away from the conjugal 
bed at early dawn to take the vows of celibacy and monkhood served as 
an allegory for the loss of an entire people. In the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, a journal with the express aim of “discussing and propagat- 
ing (the tenets of) Vaishnavism” was named after this tragic figure of the 
Bengali past. In its very first issue, Shri Bishnupriya Patrika (henceforth 
BP in this chapter) discussed the episode of Gauranga’s renunciation.’ 
Called “Shri Gauranger Grihatyag” (Gauranga’s Renunciation), the article 
weaved together various hagiographic retellings of a young Nimai’s elope- 
ment from home in the wee hours of the morning to become a monk, 
leaving behind a sleeping wife, a distraught mother, as well as a vast 
group of companions and devotees.’ After describing to its readers with 
great pathos the pain of abandonment and separation suffered by both 
the young wife and the elderly mother, the article concluded with these 
words: “chaos descended on the town’s populace, irrespective of whether 
they were friend or foe [of Nimai]. That chaos continues until this day. 
His devotees’ hearts still ache when they recall the episode [of Gauranga’s 
renunciation].”* 

The BP sought to address the “chaos” caused by Nimai’s renunciation 
by constantly remembering his life and deeds—perhaps much in the man- 
ner a faithful wife should meditate upon her absent husband, going by the 
title of the journal. Named after Chaitanya’s second and only living wife, 
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Bishnupriya, the primary inspiration behind this monthly journal was 
Sishir Kumar Ghosh—a Hindu conservative public intellectual and antico- 
lonial voice from late nineteenth-century Bengal. This monthly magazine 
assumed the responsibility of recovering and disseminating a specifically 
Bengali Vaishnavism. The journal defined Vaishnavism as “the teachings 
imparted by Lord Gauranga to human beings,” thereby inextricably link- 
ing the figure of Gauranga and Bengali Vaishnavism. The journal was pub- 
lished from Ghosh’s publishing house, the Amrita Bazar Patrika. Later, 
the journal merged with the Bengali newspaper Ananda Bazar Patrika and 
turned into a mouthpiece of the Gauranga Samaj—an initiative aimed at 
organizing all faithful Vaishnavas in Bengal into a single association. 

The BP and the Gauranga Samaj were primarily concerned with forg- 
ing collective identities by drawing upon a pre-existing network of Bengali 
Vaishnava spaces, figures, publics, and festivals. This pre-existing network, 
however, was hardly unified or homogenous, as we have already seen in 
this book. Followers of Bengali Vaishnavism were numerous, internally 
differentiated on caste, class, and sectarian lines, and spread all over the 
Bengali-speaking region. Sishir Kumar Ghosh was quick to discern the 
potential inherent in forging a collective that linked the educated and liter- 
ate classes in the metropolitan center of Calcutta to their counterparts in 
smaller provincial towns all over the Bengal Presidency and, in some cases, 
even beyond. Ghosh was also keenly aware of the potential of making an 
affective devotional tradition like Vaishnavism the basis of such a collec- 
tive. This chapter examines how a purportedly religious journal, a part of 
a publishing house well known for its trenchant anti-imperial voice, effec- 
tively harnessed a centuries-old devotional tradition as an expression of 
modern popular culture refashioned to raise collective patriotic sentiment. 


Sishir Kumar Ghosh and the Life of a Journal 


Sishir Kumar Ghosh was born in Magura village of Jessore district in 1838 
as one among eight brothers and three sisters.* His father was a renowned 
lawyer at Jessore who owned some land and a house in his native village. 
Sishir began his education at home, continued it in Jessore along with his 
younger brother Hemanta Kumar, and ended it finally in Calcutta’s Hare 
School. Ghosh’s career as a journalist began in the late 1850s, when he 
began reporting on the poor condition of local indigo farmers under the 
atrocities of European planters. Soon, the Ghosh brothers—Basanta and 
Sishir Kumar—realized the need of an independent press to raise national 
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consciousness. They bought a second-hand wooden printing press from 
Calcutta, and set it up in Magura. In 1862, they began publishing a fort- 
nightly called the Amrita Prabahini, which was discontinued in 1863. After 
a few years of service in the Education Department, Sishir Kumar returned 
to publishing, this time with the help of his younger brother Hemanta, 
in 1868. They started publishing the Amrita Bazar Patrika as a Bengali- 
language newspaper. “The paper they started ... began by teaching that 
‘we are we’ and ‘they are they.’”® The newspaper quickly acquired a rep- 
utation for its anticolonial orientation, and was prosecuted for criminal 
defamation by an English subdivisional officer barely a few months after it 
began.’ The paper campaigned against indigo farming, earning the wrath 
of the colonial state. The anticolonial sentiment of the weekly paper was a 
well-known fact, contributing to its popularity not only in Bengal but also 
all over India. The paper’s “spirit of fearlessness was often illustrated by 
the funniest anecdotes then current among students that the two brothers 
who were editing the paper Babu Shishir Kumar Ghosh and Babu Motilal 
Ghosh were alternately in jail for sedition or defamation all round the 
year.”® 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika shifted from Magura to Calcutta in 1871. 
The reason for the change of location given by the Ghosh brothers was 
the spread of malaria in the district and the subsequent difficulty of pub- 
lishing a paper from Magura thereafter. It is not unlikely that the Ghosh 
brothers were finding it increasingly difficult to bring out a paper with 
expanding subscription and popularity from a district town, and hence 
were compelled to move to the colonial metropolis of Calcutta. And yet, 
the humble district-town beginning of one of the most influential papers 
in modern Bengali history is significant to the story that I am weaving 
together in this book. A nonurban, noncosmopolitan reading community, 
possibly familiar with Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnava traditions and yet 
ashamed of them, formed the bulwark of the kind of audience that a paper 
such as this wished to reach. These were the salaried classes, employed in 
various sectors of the colonial bureaucracy and on sundry petty posts—in 
schools and colleges, in revenue and judiciary departments, in local self- 
government, in postal, telegraph, and railway services, and self-employed 
as doctors or lawyers in provincial towns of Bengal.? 

Late nineteenth-century Bengal suffered from an absence of represen- 
tative associations specifically geared toward protecting and negotiating 
the interests of the salaried (and not the aristocratic or landed) middle 
class with the British. The existing British Indian Association was largely 
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constituted by landlords and primarily served the interests of this promi- 
nent socioeconomic group. Even as late as 1870, Sishir Kumar Ghosh was 
of the opinion that the British Indian Association ought to be supported 
as the only native voice and actively encouraged it to spread outside of 
Calcutta and into the districts." However, seeing its abysmally low inter- 
est in forging links with the districts and the new salaried classes, Ghosh 
began to consider organizing an alternative society. 

As a result of Ghosh’s efforts, the Indian League was formed in 1875." 
Significantly, the League was to act as the Calcutta-based apex body for 
a number of smaller organizations that Sishir and his brother Hemanta 
Kumar Ghosh had established the same year at the district level.’ The 
Indian League, however, was a short-lived and unsuccessful experiment 
in forging a salaried middle-class collective. Possibly, Ghosh was trying 
to harness not only the middle classes and the district towns but also the 
Bengali countryside, the villages, and their populations, which made his 
efforts too early for their times. His next step at organizing would be the 
Gauranga Samaj, where he would once again forge links between provin- 
cial towns, the Bengali countryside, and the imperial capital, this time on 
the foundation of devotion to Chaitanya. 

In the decade of 1870s, Sishir Kumar was involved not only in orga- 
nizational efforts, but also in negotiating with the colonial authorities on 
behalf of his middle-class constituency. He negotiated with the British 
for various measures of increasing participation of the Indians and intro- 
ducing the electoral system of representation in colonial bureaucratic, 
legislative, and municipal bodies. While the Indian League was soon 
surpassed by other organizations in Calcutta, its mouthpiece, the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, continued as a bilingual weekly until March 21, 1878, when 
it turned into a weekly English newspaper immediately after the passage 
of the Vernacular Press Act." The paper also had a close association with 
conservative Hindu politics of the day, voicing opposition to the Age of 
Consent Bill of 1891—the immediate backdrop for its conversion into a 
daily in February 1892." 

By the mid-1870s, Sishir’s interest in matters of death and afterlife had 
increased considerably, leading him to seek the company of Theosophists 
like Helena Blavatsky and to conduct séances at his home. This period 
also witnessed his move away from the Brahmo Samaj. He retired from 
active politics and the editorship of the Amrita Bazar Patrika in 1878. The 
following few years mark a relative lull that came to an end in 1885 with the 
publication of the first volume of the Amiya Nimai Charit (Life of Beloved 
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Nimai). This was followed by Prabodhananda Sarasvatir Jiban Charit (Life of 
Prabodhananda Sarasvati), which Ghosh authored under the pseudonym 
Balaramdas. This marked the beginning of a particularly fecund decade of 
concentrated literary meditations on certain key Bengali Vaishnava figures 
and topics. Narottam Charit (Life of Narottama) was published in 1891, the 
first four volumes of the Amiya Nimai Charit (and a reprint of the first vol- 
ume) appeared between 1892 and 1896, the Kalachand Gita (again, under 
the pseudonym, Balaramdas) was published in 1896, and Lord Gauranga, 
Or Salvation for All was published in two volumes in 1897-1898. 

In 1891, the first volume of the BP saw the light of the day. The jour- 
nal was started under the editorship of Kedarnath Dutta (now known as 
Thakur Bhaktivinoda) and Pandit Radhikanath Goswami.” Thus began 
nearly a decade-long period of formal collaboration between Dutta 
and Ghosh. The BP debuted as a fortnightly magazine specializing 
in Vaishnava themes and subjects. When it was first released, the BP 
was one of the very few publications wholly dedicated to Vaishnavism. 
The only other significant journal covering similar topics was Datta’s 
Sajjantoshini.’® This situation would change in the next ten to fifteen 
years, as the data on Vaishnava periodicals in Bengal collected and col- 
lated by Hena Basu and Tony K. Stewart demonstrate. All of a sudden, 
and especially as a result of the publishing efforts made by the early stal- 
warts, Datta and Ghosh, the Bengali print sphere witnessed a dramatic 
increase in periodicals dealing with Vaishnava themes, both long-lasting 
and those with short runs.” 

Sometime in the mid-1890s, the BP turned from being a fortnightly 
into a monthly.’* But by the time the inaugural issue of the eighth vol- 
ume of the BP appeared in 1898, Kedarnath Dutta had withdrawn from 
its editorial board, thereby marking the end of the collaborative efforts 
between himself and Sishir Kumar Ghosh. Giving reasons for his with- 
drawal, Kedarnath said that he was unhappy about the manner in which 
the Vaishnava component of the journal was being compromised with 
the introduction of a political dimension.” Shyamlal Goswami, a staunch 
nationalist and Vaishnava who, as the editor of literary journals such as 
Pantha and Pratima, had already gained valuable experience in the field of 
vernacular journalism dealing with cultural themes, replaced Kedarnath. 
Sishir Kumar Ghosh himself never assumed the editorial responsibility 
of the journal, though he often wrote articles in it, where he explicitly 
identified himself as “Sishir Kumar Das Ghosh,” adding the Vaishnava 
title das (servant of the Lord) to his name. Nonetheless, judging from his 
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biographies, he remained influential in the day-to-day running of the peri- 
odical, including in editorial matters. 

The BP would undergo two more structural transformations after 
Kedarnath’s departure. Seeing the latter event as an opportunity to bring 
politics and religion on literally the same page, Sishir Ghosh revived the 
Bengali paper Ananda Bazar Patrika (which had stopped publication in 
1886) and merged it with the BP.”° Thus, the Bishnupriya 0 Ananda Bazar 
Patrika appeared sometime around 1899, in a new weekly format.”! In 
1901, two years after the founding of the Gauranga Samaj, Sishir Ghosh 
started the monthly Shri Gaur-Bishnupriya Patrika as the mouthpiece of the 
organization, devoted entirely to Vaishnava concerns.” Sishir’s biographer 
Anath Nath Basu notes that this publication too had a short lease of life.” 
On the other hand, Bishnupriya o Ananda Bazar Patrika continued as a 
weekly, until it was suspended in 1914, with the beginning of World War I. 
It was revived once more at the end of the war, this time with the title 
Ananda Bazar Patrika, as a daily under a different ownership.” 

The decade of the 1890s was also when the English Amrita Bazar 
Patrika started to carry advertisements of Vaishnava publications of the 
Patrika Press. Thus, many issues of the Amrita Bazar Patrika in 1893 typi- 
cally advertised the BP on its pages as a “fortnightly journal of Vaishnavism 
(in Bengali) ... [and] the organ of the religion of Sree Gourango.”*° The 
same issues also carried front- and inner-page advertisements of other 
Vaishnava publications, such as the Prabodhananda Sarasvatir Jiban Charit 
(Life of Prabodhanand Sarasvati), Narottam Charit (Life of Narottam Das), 
and the Chaitanya Bhagabat—all of which were published by the Patrika 
Press. From October 1895, the first three volumes of the Amiya Nimai 
Charit were advertised on the front page of the Amrita Bazar Patrika. From 
January 1898 onward, the Advaita Prakash was added, as were collections 
of Vaishnava lyrics such as the Padakalpataru and the Kalachand Gita 
(Songs of Kalachand). In April 1898, we see the appearance of advertise- 
ments for the English version of Sishir Ghosh’s hagiography of Chaitanya, 
Lord Gauranga or Salvation for All. And in 1899, the English newspaper 
also carried news reports pertaining to events organized by the Gauranga 
Samaj in Calcutta.” All in all, the Patrika publishing house and the efforts 
of Sishir Kumar Ghosh ensured that there were “now thousands among 
the English-educated Bengalees who worship[ed] Sree Gauranga as an 
Incarnation of Sree Krishna.””” 

Though the BP in its original form was discontinued by the turn of the 
twentieth century, in its decade-long existence, it was instrumental in the 
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propagation of the figure of Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnavism among a 
Bengali-speaking, middle-class readership. Its geographical reach can be 
gauged from the long list of towns, both within the Bengal Presidency and 
outside, where the BP was subscribed. Likewise, a fair estimation of its 
wide-ranging readership among the Bengali middle classes can be gained 
from the location of the members of the newly established Gauranga 
Samaj under the aegis of the journal in 1898. Apart from various neigh- 
borhoods of Calcutta, these members hailed from district headquarters, 
such as Dhaka, Jessore, Faridpur, Pabna, Mymensingh, Sylhet,’* Cuttack, 
Sambalpur,” Munger,*® Bankura, Bardhaman, Nadia, Cooch Behar, 
Murshidabad, Midnapore,*' and small provincial towns such as Malanchi, 
Patuakhali, and Tangail. Some subscription was also drawn from other 
parts of India, particularly Vrindavan, Bombay, and Gwalior. The bulk of 
the contributors to the BP, as well as the Samaj's members, belonged to 
the Brahman, Baidya, or Kayastha castes. In short, they came from the 
educated, salaried section of the Bengali society called the bhadralok. 

The annual subscription rate of the journal was fixed at two rupees 
per annum—fairly inexpensive when compared to the annual subscrip- 
tion fees of twenty rupees for the Amrita Bazar Patrika at the same time. 
But it must have been two rupees too much for some subscribers, for 
the BP carried regular petitions addressed to defaulting parties to pay 
up the amount they owed to the press.” A typical petition to this effect 
ran thus: 


Many subscribers of the periodical have not paid their dues for a 
while now. The annual puja is around the corner and at such a time 
itis necessary for us to redeem our debts. Hence, we will be grateful 
to all of you if you send your dues. Those unable to pay the annual 
subscription fees at one go are requested to send whatever amount 
is possible at this time; it will be accepted with gratitude. Those who 
are unable to pay any amount whatsoever will now be sent the jour- 
nal through Value Payable Post. And those who are inconvenienced 
by having the journal delivered to them thus are kindly requested 
to write to us.*? 


It is worth noting the petitionary tone of the announcement, and the 
absence of any punitive measures against the defaulters. It seems that 
the defaulters would continue to receive the journal, albeit a bit later than 
the regular subscribers. 
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Contributors of articles, reports, and poems to the BP often comprised 
some well-known literary figures, Vaishnava scholars, and antiquarians 
of late nineteenth-century Bengal. For instance, Jagadbandhu Bhadra—a 
schoolteacher from Jessore and a regular contributor of articles, opinion 
pieces, and lyrics—was a renowned scholar and collector of Vaishnava 
lyrics. His compilation of fourteenth-century Vaishnava poet Vidyapati’s 
songs called Mahajan Padabali Samgraha was published in 1873.* In 1903, 
Bhadra published the Gaurapadatarangini, a collection of 1517 Vaishnava 
songs that he had personally collected by travelling from village to vil- 
lage in the Bengal countryside. Ambikacharan Guptu (1858-1915), another 
regular contributor to the journal, was an established author of popular 
literary tracts of novels, short stories, histories, satires, detective stories, 
and medicinal works.** His works were published by the popular presses 
of Battala, suggesting a fair degree of popularity through commercial pub- 
lishing. He was a collector of manuscripts and had even submitted a few 
articles to the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat (Bengal Literary Society) Patrika 
on his collection. 

The journal also counted among its contributors some scholars of 
Vaishnava theology. Rasikmohan Chakrabarty Vidyabhushan (1839-1947) 
was one such person.” After completing a degree in medicine from Dhaka 
Medical College, he spent his youth in Benaras studying the Vedas and 
the Bhagavata Purana. Alongside his professional life as a doctor of medi- 
cine in Calcutta, he was a regular contributor to the journal. As a close 
associate of Sishir Kumar, he was also involved in the editorial duties of 
both the BP and the Ananda Bazar Patrika. Moreover, he was appointed 
the Secretary of the Gauranga Samaj when it was established in 1898. 
Achyutacharana Chaudhuri Tattvanidhi (1865-1953) was a Sylhet-based 
scholar of Vaishnavism whose singular contribution to Gaudiya Vaishnava 
recovery was the discovery of the biographical corpus of Advaita Acharya, a 
close associate of Chaitanya.” Shyamlal Goswami, one of the editors of the 
BP, was a renowned exponent of the Bhagavata Purana and a nationalist. 
He would go on to author a number of books on Vaishnavism, including 
books on the lives of Krishna and Chaitanya, ritual manuals for Vaishnava 
worship, family histories, and nationalist literature. He also edited two 
other journals—the Hindu-Suhrid and Pantha. 

Apart from such well-known literary figures from the late nineteenth- 
century Bengali public sphere, the journal also carried articles, essays, and 
poems by devout Vaishnavas. In many ways, it turned its readers into their 
own subjects, inviting them to redirect their gaze at themselves and their 
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local roots. This ordinary, middle-class, mostly literate Vaishnava turned 
not only into a devotee, a member of a larger “imagined community” of 
other Bengali Vaishnavas, but also into an archivist, a local historian, an 
ethnographer, a missionary, and a poet and storyteller all at once. Hence 
it is not surprising to find the first person being used extensively in the 
essays written for this journal. The author is always present in the essays, 
many of which serve to publicize an event from his/her personal experi- 
ence. Personal experience is allowed a primacy in the narratives that dot 
the pages of the BP. But it is not limited to experience—experience here 
masquerades as auto-ethnography and empiricism, affect and devotion. 
The BP thus brings together a number of vernacular and provincial intel- 
lectuals: collectors of Bengali literary histories, schoolteachers, postal and 
railway employees, doctors and lawyers, and some businessmen, many 
of whom continued to maintain a close connection with the villages 
and towns that they hailed from. They were representative of the non- 
Westernized among the bhadralok who had, nevertheless, gone through 
some of the same institutions of knowledge and discipline as their more 
Westernized counterparts. 

It would only be partially correct to say that the BP was interested in 
recovering Bengali Vaishnavism for its modern devotees. The journal was 
primarily invested in excavating, and thereby recovering, an authentic, 
precolonial Vaishnava self that could simultaneously represent the entire 
gamut of Bengali population. A marker of colonized subjectivities is the 
sense of anomie and alienation that pervades its subject. One of the reac- 
tions produced by the bhadralok subject against this form of self-alienation 
was to engage in various modes of excavating the self and relocating it 
within its cultural moorings. For it is necessary to bear in mind that these 
endeavors were a response to the fear of loss and disappearance, of the 
gradual gathering of dust and crumbling, that marks the process of forget- 
ting. The BP’s main antagonist was this dismembering that could ulti- 
mately lead to obliteration. 

Let us, in this context, recall the range of verbs that the BP invoked 
in order to instill the danger of such slips of memory: “gradual destruc- 
tion” (krame nashta), “disappearance” (lupta), and “gradual disappearance” 
(krame bilin) of the numerous “symbols” (chinha) of Chaitanya’s devotional 
tradition. Forgetting was compared to disappearance, and disappearance 
to a veritable destruction of tradition. Hence, the journal undertook a 
program to effectively stall this destruction and disappearance through 
a process of active memorialization. This is what I call a program of 
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“recovery’—uddhar or punaruddhar, to use the terms mentioned in the 
BP. In contemporary discourse, these terms are uncritically taken to sug- 
gest revival, especially of the religious kind. However, I prefer to translate 
them as recovery, rather than revival, because it allows me to see this as an 
endeavor of unforgetting, and not merely one of rejuvenation. Its primary 
enemy was not a natural demise of a way of being, but the willful forgetful- 
ness of an uncaring generation. Hence the program of recovery consisted 
of various kinds of mnemonic and pedagogic efforts, from evangelizing, 
publishing/bringing to light, lecturing, essaying, and protecting (prachar, 
prakash, baktrita pradan, prabandha prakatan, raksha kara, respectively) to 
actively unearthing the lost histories of Vaishnava sacred sites and local 
heroes. 

What was the purpose of these excavations? Arguably, what was being 
recovered in these pages was not merely the history of Bengali Vaishnavism. 
This was a search for an authentic Bengali self—a self beyond the alienated 
and colonized version of the bhadralok—a self that lay claim to authentic- 
ity, respectability, and deep roots in history. It was a decidedly non-Western 
self that could challenge the laws of empire and its liberal cunning. As we 
will see in the rest of this chapter, the BP did not simply rest at excavating 
this authentic self for the bhadralok; it actively pursued the path of forging 
a collective out of it. The collective that it imagined was of two kinds: one, 
a civil society like association, a samaj, of like-minded individuals spread 
all over Bengal but joined together as readers of the journal and in their 
devotion to Chaitanya. The other was a decidedly more public and proces- 
sional collective—immediate and spontaneous, operating on the streets in 
the form of a large kirtan gathering on the occasion of Chaitanya’s birth 
anniversary. 


Oralhty, Texts, and the Question of Authenticity 


The journal's approach to the five centuries old devotional doctrine and prac- 
tice can be mapped on three overlapping but discernible axes: Vaishnava 
literature, both known materials and those in the process of being “discov- 
ered”; Vaishnava history, especially accounts of its sacred sites, iconic fig- 
ures, devotional practices, and gatherings; and Vaishnava religious tenets, 
addressing its theological aspects, its relevance to Bengali society, and the 
history of its evolution and spread as a movement and as a doctrine. 

The journal followed a four-pronged approach: discover, authenti- 
cate, advertise, and publish. On the one hand, it actively encouraged the 
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discovery and publication of premodern Vaishnava literature, both oral 
and written. On the other, it championed the writings of more-or-less 
prominent contemporary Vaishnava authors and provided a space for 
the publication of Vaishnava devotional poetry submitted by its general 
subscribers. It promoted lyrical, theological, and hagiographical writ- 
ings through extracts and summaries of important texts. And it prof- 
fered its pages as a discussion forum, while running advertisements 
of a range of books, plays, and objects of any relevance to Vaishnava 
devotionalism. One such advertisement, for instance, that ran continu- 
ously for almost a whole year related to a new musical instrument that 
was to receive widespread acceptance as a kirtan accompaniment—the 
harmonium. 

In its very first year, the BP carried a book-review section called Grantha 
Paricay.*® The books “reviewed” in this section were primarily sacred 
biographies of Chaitanya from the early modern periods. The goal, how- 
ever, was much more didactic than what was suggested by the innocuous 
phrase “book review.” A more literal, and appropriate, translation of gran- 
tha parichay in this context would be “an introduction of texts,” for this 
was what these essays primarily sought to do. The stated aim of the essay 
was to fill the lacunae among the reading public’s knowledge of the extant 
Chaitanyite hagiographical corpus. In nineteenth-century Bengal, most 
Vaishnavas knew of two main hagiographies: the Chaitanya Bhagabat and 
the Chaitanya Charitamrita. The inaugural issue of the journal assumed 
the responsibility of introducing its readers to these and other available 
biographies. It began its book-review section with the following words: 
“We come to know of Shri Gauranga’s worldly activities through the fol- 
lowing texts.” It then went on to mention the extant sacred biographies of 
Chaitanya, their relation with each other, and the span of Chaitanya’s life 
that they covered. This book-review essay steered clear of discussing the 
literary, linguistic, or empirical merits of these texts, focusing solely on 
their narrative of Chaitanya’s life. 

The following hagiographies were discussed in the essay: the Kadaca 
of Murari Gupta and its “Bengali translation’ by Locandas in his 
Chaitanya Mangal;*? Brindabandas’s Chaitanya Bhagabat;® Krishnadas 
Kaviraj's Chaitanya Charitamrita;" Kavi Karnapur’s Chaitanya Charit and 
Caitanya Candrodaya Nataka;” and the Kadacha of Svarup Damodar.” 
Significantly, these texts were organized in the book review on the basis 
of the particular period of Chaitanya’s life that they discussed in most 
detail. A true Vaishnava was supposed to read all of these texts, though 
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this somewhat high expectation was lowered in later volumes of the peri- 
odical, when it was adequate for a devotee to simply read Ghosh’s Amiya 
Nimai Charit.* 

The journal took the task of familiarizing its readers not only with the 
preprint hagiographical corpus around Chaitanya and his associates; it also 
actively promoted contemporary hagiographies that were being composed 
by faithful Vaishnavas. It carried advertisements of recently authored or 
recently published sacred biographies that typically contained a short 
description of the text, the place of publication, the editor and translator 
(where applicable), and the price, which often included the cost of post- 
age. Sometimes, it also mentioned different postal costs depending upon 
what kind of postage was being used. These advertisements, not unlike 
the section on book reviews, served the purpose of familiarizing the read- 
ers with Vaishnava literature, both old and new, urging them to read and 
engage with it, and providing them with clear instructions on how to pro- 
cure these texts. The advertisement for Chaitanya Bhagabat is illustrative 
in this regard: 


It is the eternal desire of all devotees that [the Chaitanya Bhagabat] 
be recited by all. Therefore, the editor of Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Shrijukta Babu Sishir Kumar Ghosh, has published this entire 
book on excellent quality paper and with first-rate lettering. Toward 
this purpose, he collected a number of hand-written manuscripts, 
one of which was 207 years old. A commentary is provided at 
various places [in the text], and Bhaktivinoda, the Servant of Shri 
Gauranga, Shrijukta Kedarnath Dutta has provided considerable 
assistance in this regard. The price of this large book has been fixed 
at one rupee, and this will contribute merely toward its publishing 
costs; there is absolutely no possibility of making a profit. Postal 
charges will be three annas. Value payable post will cost an addi- 
tional two annas.” 


The same issue of the journal also carried an advertisement for the 
recently published sacred biography of Prabodhananda Sarasvati by one 
Balaramdas (the pseudonym used by Sishir Kumar Ghosh). The stated 
price of the book included postage, with additional charges levied for expe- 
dited delivery.*“° Readers were also provided with the name and address 
of the person to contact in case they wished to procure the text. Similarly, 
the publication of Shrinivas Pandit’s sacred hagiography by the Amrita 
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Bazar Patrika press was publicized in the form of an essay that discussed 
its subject matter, its place and time of composition, and its significance 
to Bengali Vaishnava history. The readers were encouraged to read it since 
“this short text contains well-composed discussions on many themes 
important to a Vaishnava, such as devotion, devotional love, and history.”*” 
In its eighth year, in 1898, the BP serially published two compilations of 
lyrics. One was Basudeb Ghosher Padabali [Songs of Basudeb Ghosh], and 
the other was Padakalpataru [Wish Tree of Lyrics]. Only excerpts were 
published from the latter, along with an explanatory essay on the vari- 
ous ragas to which the lyrics were set. Extracts from Vaishnava texts were 
also included within essays, and independently if they narrated a signifi- 
cant incident from Chaitanya’s life. An extremely popular episode from 
Chaitanya’s life, as we have already seen, was the renunciation of Nimai 
and his wife and mother’s sorrow after he was gone. A number of poems 
around these episodes, both old and new, in Bengali as well as Oriya, were 
published in the journal.* 

Readers of the BP were regularly urged to bring manuscripts of 
Vaishnava works to the notice of the editors for the purposes of authentica- 
tion and publication. The seriousness with which this task was approached 
is evidenced by the fact that the office of the journal promised monetary 
compensation for any manuscript brought to their office for perusal, if 
the text was found to be valuable and authentic after examination.” Those 
who did not want monetary compensation were nonetheless assured of 
publicity through the pages of the journal. An advertisement in the journal 
from its publication division ran thus: 


We have recently started to publish old and rare Vaishnava texts in 
their original form.... Thus, we humbly request the subscribers 
and readers of the journal to allow us access to any old and authentic 
Vaishnava text for a few days. If interested, they can charge money 
for it, the amount of which will be decided only upon an examina- 
tion of the text in question. It goes without saying that those who 
assist us in this task without any monetary interest will be acknowl- 
edged by name and address on the pages of the journal.°° 


One such text was Kavi Karnapur’s Chaitanya Charit. The BP tried to 
locate the only printed version of this text that, it claimed, had become 
“rare.” Hence, the following request was inserted in the BP: “Some sec- 
tions from the text were published by Ramnarayan Vidyaratna. These have 
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become unavailable. If anyone has a copy of it, kindly let us know.”*! The 
same article also spoke about recovering Svarup Damodar’s Kadacha: 


The Kadacha of Svarup Damodar is mentioned in the Chaitanya 
Charitamrita. But the text itself cannot be found anywhere. Some 
say the text was never written down [and] it remained in the throat 
of Svarup Raghunath. Others say that the text is extant. We will be 
grateful to get more information on the text and to know if it is in 
the destiny of humanity [to have access to the text].° 


This article had also mentioned Murari Gupta’s Kadacha as a significant 
source of Chaitanya’s childhood. In 1890, when the BP began, this text 
was not available in its entirety. The full text of Murari Gupta’s Kadacha 
was unearthed by 1898, with Sishir Kumar Ghosh playing a key role in the 
process. The BP carried an entire article that described the process of dis- 
covery and authentication of the Kadacha.°? The article began by bemoan- 
ing the loss of this important account of Chaitanya’s early life, snippets of 
which had been preserved in later biographical accounts: 


Shri Murari Gupta’s Kadacha is the first text on the life of 
Chaitanya. But one may as well say that this text is not in circula- 
tion. This original text is mentioned by late biographers such as Kavi 
Karnapur, Kaviraj Gosvami [Krishnadas Kaviraj], and Locandas. In 
the Chaitanya Bhagabat, two verses of the Ramashtak by Murari 
Gupta have been recited, and another two appear in its invocation. 
Narahari, or Ghanashyam, the author of Bhaktiratnakara, has also 
mentioned a few verses from Murari Gupta’s Kadacha to buttress 
his claims.™* 


This, then, was the extent of circulation of the Kadacha of Murari Gupta 
in the late nineteenth century. It was mainly known from Lochandas’s 
Chaitanya Mangal (a Bengali hagiography dealing with Chaitanya’s child- 
hood that based its account on the Sanskrit Kadacha) or from being quoted 
in a few other Vaishnava texts. I have discussed the process of authenti- 
cation and publication of this text in the previous chapter, and shall not 
repeat the details here yet again. What bears reiteration, though, is the sig- 
nificance of authenticity in the publication of the Chaitanyite hagiographi- 
cal corpus by the Amrita Bazar Patrika press. Thus, efforts were constantly 
being made to censor and discredit those versions of the hagiographic 
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corpus that were considered inauthentic, and popularize the ones accred- 
ited to be otherwise. 

At around the same time as the above incident, a vociferous contro- 
versy had erupted over authenticity of texts following the publication of 
Gobindadaser Kadacha.® The manuscript of the Kadacha of Gobindadas, a 
lower-caste devotee of Chaitanya, first emerged in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was published, but later shown to be a forgery. As discussed in the 
previous chapter, the controversy over its authenticity never fully died down, 
re-emerging as late as the 1930s, when Dinesh Chandra Sen staked his life- 
long reputation as a scholar by backing this Kadacha as authentic. The issue 
of authenticity came to the fore again with regard to the Advaita Prakash— 
supposedly a fifteenth-century sacred biography of Advaita Acharya, an 
important Brahmin disciple of Chaitanya whose lineage had dwindled to 
relative unimportance over the centuries.*° Achyutacharan Chaudhuri 
Tattvanidhi, who discovered this text, was a regular contributor to the BP 
and an active member of the Gauranga Samaj.” The ABP Press published 
Advaita Prakash edited by Achyutacharana Chaudhuri in 1898, and the BP 
carried a “Special Notice” where it defended the authenticity of the text. 


We have recently undertaken to print and publish authentic 
Vaishnava texts from the office of the Shri Patrika so as to make 
available these old and rare texts to the ordinary reader. Recently, the 
Advaita Prakash has been published, and soon another text called 
Anuragballi will be published which will provide a historical descrip- 
tion of the life and character of Shri Acharya Prabhu and his branch 
[of Vaishnavism]. Subsequently, we shall publish the Shyamananda 
Prakash that deals with the life of Shyamananda Prabhu, and other 
such small and big texts.°* 


In the same breath, the advertisement complained about the spread of 
false Vaishnava texts, urging its readers to be careful of their negative 
impact. It also noted that the publishers of these spurious texts ignored the 
“polluting effect” these texts could have on “tender-minded” devotees. In 
1898, the BP carried a slew of articles on Ishan Nagar, the author of the 
Advaita Prakash, promoting his historicity while controversy raged outside 
the journal about the unheard-of corpus of sacred biographical literature 
that he was supposed to have authored. 

The issue of authenticity was not confined to written texts, although 
its registers were somewhat different in the context of Vaishnava songs 
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and lyrics. This was clear from a long correspondence sent by lyric- 
collector Jagadbandhu Bhadra to the BP. Bhadra raised a key question 
with respect of Vaishnava lyrics and their authenticity: who were the 
true mahajan whose lyrics could be recovered as mahajan padabali?® 
The term mahajan, he explained, could easily mean any of three things, 
depending upon language and class associations. Mahajan in Sanskrit 
denoted a great man (maha jana), one who had blazed the path for oth- 
ers to follow, as in the famous adage mahajano yena gatah sa panthah 
[where men of authority go, there lies the path]. In common parlance 
of the day, mahajan referred to a class of people involved in business 
and commerce, particularly moneylending. In the Vaishnava context, 
the term mahajan specifically referred to “ancient Vaishnava poets” like 
Nityananda. However, a dependence on antiquity brought with it other 
kinds of issues: “Ancient certainly,” Bhadra reasoned, “but how ancient 
will the lyrics have to be to be considered truly a mahajani lyric?”*' Would 
only those before the time of Chaitanya qualify, or would this category 
include Vaishnava poets from Chaitanya’s time, and later? If the later 
poets were to qualify, Bhadra argued, would it not be impossible to dis- 
cern between the lyrics of a fifteenth-century poet such as Balaramdas 
and a later, more contemporary poet by the same name?” 

Bhadra’s way out of this conundrum over the authenticity of oral 
Vaishnava literature was to make the singer the final judge: if the lyrics 
were being sung, they were authentic. Such a position was quite contrary 
to the increasing reliance on methodological accuracy or philological evi- 
dence with regard to authenticity and antiquity.% In order to underscore 
his point, Bhadra proffered the evidence of one Guruprasad Sen, sub- 
judge at Pabna. Sen had authored and published one hundred Vaishnava 
lyrics. He then travelled from village to village in the districts of Birbhum, 
Katwa, and Bardhaman, seeking kirtaniyas and handing them a free copy 
of his lyrics with the request to sing them in their kirtan sessions. His 
request was flatly turned down everywhere on the ground that these were 
not “real” mahajan lyrics. Bhadra’s anecdote points to a larger politics 
of authenticity, whereby the struggle over the authentic was a two-way 
process, covering both those who had control over print and those who 
had control over oral performance. Authenticity was a strongly contested 
territory, and the presence in print did not automatically guarantee it. As 
Bhadra pointed out, these new songs by Guruprasad Sen were unaccept- 
able to the kirtan singers despite covering the same emotional realm of 
the older songs. 
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Caste and the “Respectable” Vaishnava 


The BP took responsibility for addressing almost every one of the “untidy 
realms” of Vaishnavism that drew evangelical and reformist ire toward it. 
Arguably, one of the most contentious issues in this context was that of 
respectability. Respectability, or its purported lack in the Bengali Vaishnava 
context, covered a range of factors, from the open sexuality of the “deviant” 
Vaishnava orders to the depravity of the Vaishnava gurus and gosvamis to 
the low-caste/class status of the common Bengali Vaishnava. While sexual- 
ity, deviance, and moral laxity were all features that a bhadralok Vaishnava 
journal like the BP was keen to deny, there is little doubt that what lay at 
the core of their discomfort with the everyday Vaishnava practitioner in 
Bengal hovered around the question of caste. Caste and respectability, as 
we shall see, emerged as entwined concerns in the late nineteenth-century 
public discussions on Bengali Vaishnavism as they were represented in 
the articles and essays appearing on the pages of this journal. 

In the late nineteenth century, and following decades of critiques 
revolving around the disreputable and low-caste status of the ordinary 
Bengali Vaishnava in evangelical and colonial writings, it became much 
more pressing to demonstrate the respectable, that is, bhadralok, status 
of this Vaishnava than ever before. The task was undertaken primarily 
by bhadralok Vaishnavas—those who bore all the markers of respecta- 
bility under the regime of the new, colonial middle class. As a result, it 
became increasingly necessary for them to deny charges of sexual prac- 
tices and dissociate themselves from being identified as belonging to the 
same faith as the lower orders of Bengali society and firmly establish 
Vaishnavism as a morally regulated form of Hinduism. It meant high- 
lighting the presence of scholars and pandits in Vaishnava religious his- 
tory, and showcasing texts written in Sanskrit. It necessitated an active 
dissociation with groups such as the Darbesh and the Baul that lay on 
the margins of Hindu and Muslim religious identities in nineteenth- 
century Bengal. Simultaneously, it involved valorizing certain groups 
of Vaishnavas. Primary among the groups that were glorified were the 
bairagi—the allegedly rustic and “casteless” wandering Vaishnava who 
were often called babajis—alongside established lineages of kirtaniyas, 
and the gosvamis running respectable shripats in the Bengali countryside. 
These otherwise provincial members of the Bengali Vaishnava society 
were celebrated in the journal as being the only remaining and living 
repositories of an authentic and pure Vaishnavism. 
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The pure Vaishnava was as much a bhadralok construct as its debased 
“other”. An article by one Ranjanbilas Roy Chaudhuri in 1898 reproduced 
such a Vaishnava.™ This article allows us a peek into what was considered 
appropriate and acceptable Vaishnavism. Chaudhuri narrated a conver- 
sation that purportedly took place between a bhadralok Vaishnava from 
the Baidya caste with an official of a local zamindar. This local landlord 
had appointed a “scholar of English and Sanskrit, renowned in Bengali 
literary circles” as his prime minister. The prime minister and the Baidya 
Vaishnava engaged in a debate on Vaishnavism. The minister was of the 
opinion that “the religion of your Mahaprabhu is the religion of the Telis 
and the Malis’—referring to two of the most well-known, ritually low 
castes among Bengali Vaishnavas. “Your religion is devoid of scholars. 
Only the uneducated and the foolish believe in this faith.”® Here, we see 
how caste, respectability, literacy, and intellectual capability appear in a 
tightly imbricated fashion in the educated Bengalis scorn for the lower 
caste and the purportedly uneducated Vaishnava. 

The Baidya Vaishnava, a traditional doctor by profession, countered 
these allegations by highlighting the theological erudition, Sanskrit schol- 
arship, and high learning of the Bengali Vaishnavas. He charged his detrac- 
tor of being ignorant of the giant textual corpus produced by Vaishnavas, 
both in Sanskrit and Bengali. The story closed on a happy note as the 
Baidya doctor successfully changed the opinions of his interlocutor. But, 
the author cautioned his readers, such disparaging views were not uncom- 
mon and he personally had encountered such opinions being harbored by 
several of his own contemporaries. The primary cause for this, Chaudhuri 
opined, was the sheer ignorance regarding Vaishnava texts, scriptures, and 
literature among many educated Bengalis. If this sorry state of affairs was 
not mended soon, he warned, people would continue to hold Vaishnavism 
to be the religion of the “Telis and the Malis’—here, euphemisms for low, 
uneducated, and uncultured castes. 

In many ways, then, the essay not only demonstrates the inability of 
the bhadralok Vaishnava to address caste hierarchy; it also shows how the 
bhadralok Vaishnava himself emerges as the most potent agent of impos- 
ing and extending this hierarchy in the garb of respectability and edu- 
cation. The BP strengthened the position of the bhadralok Vaishnava to 
approve, legitimize, or delegitimize various forms of Vaishnava practices 
and practitioners. Thus, for instance, we can discern a strongly worded dis- 
approval of the numerous initiation (diksha)-granting gurus on its pages 
and a celebration of the humble bairagi and the babaji, the kaupin- and 
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mala-wearing, rustic Vaishnava ascetic, who was valorized as a true devo- 
tee of Chaitanya. 

This figure of the unpolished and simple Vaishnava ascetic, barely 
covered by a cloth around his private parts, stands in stark contrast to the 
domestic and salaried, properly attired and disciplined Bengali babu who 
constituted the bhadralok. And yet, he appears often on the pages of the 
journal—at times in the garb of a babaji, at other times as a member of 
a group of kirtaniyas—to offer the vision of a life untrammeled in devo- 
tion to Gauranga. In one of the essays in the journal, author Mukundalal 
Sarkar speaks very highly of such a babaji in the village of Chatrapur in 
Mymensingh district.°° Lakshmikanta Yogi, a member of the Yogi/Jogi 
community, a caste of weavers in this part of Bengal, was a self-taught 
Vaishnava and a married man. After initiation by Kishordas Babaji, he 
accepted bhek (the attire of a Vaishnava bairagi that consists of a loin 
cloth and the mala) and turned his domestic hearth into an akhada and 
his wife into a baishnabi. And soon, Mukundalal Sarkar informed his 
readers, he looked like a man in bliss. His reputation as a Vaishnava 
guru spread far and wide, and people flocked to him to experience the 
same devotional bliss that he seemed suffused with. He was able to 
lead a large gathering of four hundred school-age students chanting the 
name of Hari on the banks of the Brahmaputra river. It was not unu- 
sual to find even Brahmins genuflecting before him. This perplexed the 
author, who asked his father about the paradox of upper-caste Brahmins 
bowing to a low-caste weaver. Sarkar notes that his father told him a 
verse in Sanskrit that perfectly explained the situation to him: candalopi 
dvijasrestho haribhaktiparayanah [A chandala who is a Hari-bhakta is bet- 
ter than a Brahmin]. 

Sishir Kumar Ghosh struck a similar note of exultation for the bairagi in 
an essay that described one of his earliest conscious experiences of attend- 
ing a kirtan performance.® While he was still living in Jessore, Ghosh was 
invited by one Uddhab Das, the owner of a small shop in the town with 
whom he often engaged in passing conversations on Vaishnavism, to a 
grand kirtan performance at his village home attended by no less than five 
hundred Vaishnavas from all over the district. Ghosh was initially reti- 
cent to accept the invitation, assuming that the songs would be based on 
the theme of love between Radha and Krishna—a topic that did not inter- 
est him at the time. Upon receiving assurances from his host that this fes- 
tival contained other kinds of kirtan, Ghosh decided to go and experience 
the mahotsab (a great celebration) for himself. 
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On the day of the great festival, Ghosh set out on foot for Das’s vil- 
lage. But by the time he reached his destination, kirtan performances 
had already come to an end. A group of ten to fifteen bairagis were seated 
in a circle as Ghosh walked into Das’s abode. His host, Uddhab, cordially 
ushered him in and, as Sishir recalled, “deciding perhaps that the pros- 
pect of sharing a seat with the Vaishnavas might repulse me, asked some 
of his guests to vacate the rug and drew it up so that the “babu” [a com- 
monly used term indicating an educated, respectable Bengali man] could 
be seated [by himself].”” Das informed Sishir that the bairagis had been 
performing kirtan since the morning, had not eaten anything the whole 
day, and were about to leave to carry out ritual puja before proceeding to 
partake of their meal. Sensing that festivities were over for the day, Sishir 
expressed his desire to leave after a little rest. Thereupon, the chief of 
bairagi troupe declared that it would not be proper to deprive “the babu, 
who had taken pains and walked long to hear kirtan.””' Upon that cue, a 
group of about fifteen singers promptly stood up to sing, disregarding 
the fact that their “stomachs had become sunken” due to a long period 
of fasting. 

The singers were of different ages. They all wore a kaupin and the 
harinam-mala around their throats.” They sang for a long time, starting 
slowly and gradually building up to a cadence. The music, and the grace- 
ful passion with which it was performed, induced an affective response 
in Sishir of the kind that he had never felt before.” Ghosh recounts that 
this experience relieved him of the disdainful attitude that he had hith- 
erto harbored toward the bairagis due to their unkempt appearance. At 
Uddhab Das’s kirtan, the kaupin and harinam-mala wearing bairagis 
appeared to Sishir as “professors, [with] a dignified, refreshing, and calm, 
comportment.””* 

The BP thus displayed a complex attitude toward caste in Bengal. On 
the one hand, it celebrated the purportedly simple and emotional devo- 
tion of the bairagi. Simultaneously, it represented this form of devotion in 
extremely circumscribed fashion, as the devotion of asexual ascetics. It is 
important to note the silence of disapproval in the journal over sexual prac- 
tices that were a part of sahajiya practices of Vaishnava devotion in Bengal. 
Hence, the main disapprobation of the BP was reserved for those sections 
of Vaishnava society who either practiced sexual rituals, like the Kartabhaj, 
or were close to Islam, like the Baul or Darbesh. It was in this context that 
Jagatbandhu Bhadra, a regular contributor to the BP and a keen collector 
of old Vaishnava lyrics, pointed out in his article-length correspondence to 
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the journal that he had himself read a number of unpublished Vaishnava 
texts belonging to the “Baul, Rasikbhakta, and Kartabhaj” sects, and had 
found very little therein to be of any real value.” 

It was the Darbesh, however, who faced the most severe kind of 
criticism and ostracism that the BP had to offer. An article authored 
by one Baishnabcharana Das reproduces a debate between a house- 
holder Vaishnava and a Darbesh.”* In the strongest possible language, 
the householder rejects the Darbesh as a member of the larger Bengali 
Vaishnava community. The main reasons for the householder’s rejec- 
tion are the purported use of sex by the Darbesh in his devotional prac- 
tices and his close association with Islam and Islamic mysticism.” In 
presenting these as the most prominent causes of exclusion of any com- 
munity from the fold of Bengali Vaishnavism, the author of the article 
betrays both his prejudices against the Muslims as well as his disdain 
for the sahajiya practices that he, somewhat wrongfully, attributes to 
the Darbesh. In a single debate, the householder Vaishnava, a symbol 
of the ideal Bengali Vaishnava of this periodical, shuns both kinds of 
margins—that of religion as well as practice—as deviance from the path 
of true Vaishnavism. 

In this article, a bairagi and a Darbesh appear together at the door 
of a householder Vaishnava. The Darbesh is a mellifluous singer with 
a large following, and he is often accompanied by his female partner. 
The householder refuses to acknowledge the presence of the Darbesh, 
while bowing low in respect toward the bairagi. Upon seeing such dis- 
crimination, the Darbesh protests, telling the householder that he, too, 
is a Vaishnava—Darbesh, bhakta, baisnab, o sadhu, ei koyti ek bastu” [a 
Darbesh, bhakta, Vaishnava and a holy man are all the same]. The house- 
holder is incensed by this assertion of the Darbesh. He stoutly refutes 
this claim, despite the Darbesh reminding him that no less than Sanatan 
Goswami had assumed the garb of a Darbesh for a period of time in his 
life. When Sanatan met Chaitanya, the Darbesh asserts in the essay, he 
was himself dressed as a Darbesh, and Chaitanya did not discriminate 
against him based on his attire. The householder rejects this claim by 
reminding the Darbesh that while Sanatan may have been disguised as a 
Darbesh, he had not become one. Clearly, for the householder, Darbesh 
was not merely a sartorial choice but a matter of religious practice— 
acharan. And on the basis of his actions, the householder categorically 
declares that a Darbesh belongs to a separate religion altogether, with no 
relation to Bengali Vaishnavism. 
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The manners and rituals of a Darbesh are completely different 
from those of a Vaishnava. Their inclinations and engagements are 
extremely despicable. Those who use scented oils, tobacco, and fish; 
who keep the company of women; who eat repugnant food; and 
who do not view any Vaishnava form of behavior favorably cannot 
be called Vaishnavas in our estimation. They are non-Vaishnavas. 
Calling these people Vaishnava is to insult a true Vaishnava.” 


Darbesh attire was specifically targeted in the article as not being respect- 
able, even as a similar sartorial disarray of the avadhuta—a member of 
a Hindu ascetic order—was taken to be suggestive of mysticism and 
their lack of concern for material objects. The article declared that the 
Darbesh were “Muslim mendicants ... [whose] final destination ... is 
Mecca.... A Darbesh has no spiritual knowledge. The reason for this 
is that they maintain bad company, eat repugnant food, behave abom- 
inably; [they possess] only arrogance, only passion, only darkness.”* 
Moreover, Baishnabcharan Das—the author of the article and the voice of 
the householder Vaishnava—thetorically asks of the Darbesh, “Are there 
any devotional practices that you have apart from keeping the company 
of women?”*! 

From the above discussion, then, it emerges that the ideal Vaishnava 
was cast in the image of an educated, well-dressed, cultured, married, 
respectable, and upper-caste Hindu. The BP, following in the general ten- 
dencies among educated and middle-class Hindus of the late nineteenth 
century, was both acutely aware of religious difference and keen to main- 
tain religious boundaries, especially within groups claiming membership 
of Bengali Vaishnavism. In many ways, this tendency to define, delimit, 
and discipline went against the very grain of the vitality of Vaishnavism 
in Bengal. Nonetheless, it was a responsibility borne with utmost gravity 
by the members of the middle classes. Exclusion and ostracism were thus 
built into the narrative of inclusion, tolerance, and universal love that the 
pages of the journal so wished to reflect. 


The Gauranga Samaj and the Recovery 
of Bengali Vaishnavism 


The Gauranga Samaj was established in 1898 under the aegis of the BP, 
through active encouragement of Sishir Kumar Ghosh. The BP—then 
appearing as a monthly from Ghosh’s Amrita Bazar Patrika publishing 
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house—became the preeminent media platform through which the pro- 
gram and activities regarding the Samaj were discussed and publicized. 
On its pages, the aims and objectives of the society were declared and 
debated, membership solicited, and activities of various branches of the 
society reported.** The Samaj was founded to serve as an umbrella organi- 
zation that would bring under its purview pre-existing Vaishnava societies 
such as the Hari Sabhas and the Haribhaktipradayini Sabhas. At the same 
time, it sought to provide institutional support for individual collectors, 
publishers, and preachers of Bengali Vaishnavism. 

The fifth issue of the BP for the year 1898 carried a proposal to the 
effect of setting up a society to spread the message of Chaitanya. The peri- 
odical invited reader responses on the aims and objectives of the proposed 
Gauranga Samaj. The journal allowed for a month of deliberation among 
the readers of the BP regarding the aims, objectives, and laws of the pro- 
posed society. In the very next issue of the BP, an announcement was 
made regarding the formal organization of the Gauranga Samaj, its objec- 
tives, and its rules and regulations. 


1. Shri Gauranga Samaj has the following three objectives: 

(i) Krishna kirtan (ii) Propagating (the teachings of) Gauranga 
(iii) Compassion toward humanity. 

2. In order to meet these objectives, the following activities have been 
approved: festivals, fairs, distribution of books, delivering speeches, 
collective kirtan performance, charity, temple-building, and organizing 
worship. ... 

3. All those who consider Chaitanya as a divine incarnation are eligible for 
membership. 

4. There is no monthly subscription for members. Voluntary contribution 
is welcome. The Society will be financed by the voluntary contribution 
of its members. 

5. At present, the Society will have a Secretary, a Deputy Secretary, and a 
Treasurer. Rasikmohan Chakrabarty and Kalidas Nath have been unan- 
imously appointed Secretary and Deputy Secretary respectively, and 
Jatindranath Roy Chaudhuri, the renowned zamindar of Taki, has been 
appointed Treasurer. 

6. At present, the Society will undertake the following activities: 

(i) Prepare a list of all idols of Gauranga in Bengal. 
(ii) Prepare a list of the names and addresses of all devotees of 
Gauranga in India. 
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(iii) Publish and distribute booklets and pamphlets on the religion 
taught by Chaitanya. 
(iv) Organize public lectures and kirtan in various parts of Calcutta on 
various occasions. 
(v) Determine a location for the day to day running of the Society. 
(vi) Publish and distribute a book on the foundation of the Gauranga 
Samaj. 


The response to the establishment of such a society, judging from letters 
published in the BP, was widespread and enthusiastic among the reader- 
ship of the journal. No less than forty letters to the editor were published 
in the following three volumes of the BP, congratulating the efforts of the 
founders of the Gauranga Samaj. It was hailed as a much-required organ- 
ization whose influence ought to spread all over the province. Requests 
by both individuals as well as existing sabhas to become members of the 
Gauranga Samaj poured in and were accepted. A number of individuals, 
too, sent letters to the BP committing their support for the Samaj’s activi- 
ties. One Bankabihari Das of Sylhet wrote to say that it was necessary for 
an organization like the Gauranga Samaj to be present in every village. 
On his part, Bankabihari promised, he would do his best to popularize 
the society in his own village.** A headmaster from Sylhet, Ramkumar 
Biswas, wrote, “I fully sympathize with the noble objectives of the Society 
and pledge to work to my fullest capacity toward its progress.”®> Others 
wrote in to the BP to express the significance of such a society in forging 
greater Hindu unity. 

Radhaballabh Chaudhuri, a zamindar from Serpur, was one such per- 
son. He wrote in pledging his energies to the “objective of advancing the 
Sanatana Dharma preached by Chaitanya.”*° One Radhikananda Thakur 
from Srikhanda was of the view that “it is the earnest duty of every Hindu 
to participate in the task that you have begun.”*” Membership in the soci- 
ety was based upon a purely voluntary principle and a commitment to the 
aims and objectives of the society—particularly that of accepting the divin- 
ity of Gauranga. There was no membership fee,** and in order to become 
a member, all a person had to do was to write to the editor of the BP. The 
list of petitioners who had been granted membership was serially printed 
in three successive issues of the BP in 1898.* More than two hundred 
individuals from all over Bengal Presidency, and some from other parts 
of India such as Vrindavan and Gwalior, became members of the Samaj 
in a space of three months. The BP, in a typically exaggerated fashion, 
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voiced its belief that there were at least a million devotees of Gauranga all 
over India.”° It was very soon clear that a single, Calcutta-based Gauranga 
Samaj was inadequate to fulfill the objectives laid out in its charter. Branch 
societies were necessary for its effective running. Thus, the eighth issue of 
the BP in 1898 carried the following notice: 


It is necessary to organize branch societies in Calcutta and the 
mufassils in order to start working on the many objectives under- 
taken by the Gauranga Samaj. A proposal to that effect was intro- 
duced and approved in the last session of the Samaj. We are pleased 
to announce that within such a short period, the process of starting 
branch societies has begun at a number of places.” 


Thus, within three months of its inception, the Gauranga Samaj had 
established a much wider institutional network, with multiple branch 
societies and sister organizations in various towns of Bengal Presidency, 
all working within the broad aims set up by the parent organization. 
Branch societies were set up in the Hatkhola neighborhood of Calcutta, 
Barisal, Simulia, Godda, Sambalpur, Nabadwip, Dhaldighi, Srikhanda, 
Tangail, Moyna-Kanai Bazar, Paharpur, and by students of the Bhagalpur 
College.” In many cases, such as in Cuttack, Malanchi, Tangail, Raipur, 
Joydebpur, and Godda, they were formed by converting already-existing 
local Vaishnava organizations into branches of the Gauranga Samaj.”? For 
instance, in a special announcement regarding the establishment of the 
Cuttack Gauranga Samaj, one Abhimanyu Mohapatra stated, 


It is my special delight to inform [the readers of the BP] that the 
Bhagavadbhakti Pradayini Sabha at Cuttack has been converted into 
a branch of the Gauranga Samaj. Kindly let us know what duties to 
perform as the Samaj and please send us whatever literature is pub- 
lished by the Samaj. The editor of the journal called Utkal Dipika is 
a devoted member of the Samaj. In this journal, the divine life of 
Chaitanya will be regularly discussed.” 


At other times, branch societies of the Gauranga Samaj were founded anew, 
under the leadership of those who were already members of the parent 
Gauranga Samaj. An example of this can be found in one Chandrakanta 
Chakravarty’s letter to the BP. Writing from Patuakhali in the Barisal 
district (in today’s Bangladesh), Chakravarty informed his readers that 
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a number of local bhadralok had come together to form a branch of the 
Gauranga Samaj in the town. The members met regularly in the evenings 
to sing kirtan.°° The writer expressed hope of propagating the aims of the 
society and increasing its membership in the area. 

All members of branch societies were considered members of the 
parent body of the Gauranga Samaj. Some of the branches made their 
own subsidiary rules in addition to the general rules and objectives of the 
Samaj. The branch members usually met on a weekly basis for kirtan and 
public speeches on topics of interest in Bengali Vaishnavism. A meeting 
of the Hatkhola branch, for example, consisted of the following events: 


First Gaurachandra songs were sung. Then the revered Pandit 
Shyamlal Goswami read and explained some parts of the 
Bhagavata Purana. Thereafter, the secretary of the Gauranga Samaj, 
Dr. Rasikmohan Chakrabarty, delivered an elaborate and engaging 
speech on Chaitanya. After that, he admirably explained the objec- 
tives of the Gauranga Samaj to the audience and the necessity of 
organizing branch societies of the Gauranga Samaj.”° 


The Gauranga Samaj performed three crucial functions that extended 
the process of Vaishnava recovery and resurgence among the edu- 
cated classes: evangelical activism, which included organizing pub- 
lic speeches and publishing books and pamphlets on Chaitanya and 
Gaudiya Vaishnvism that were then distributed; religious performance, 
which involved actively encouraging the performance of kirtan; and pub- 
lic enactments of devotion, which consisted of organizing the celebration 
of Chaitanya’s birth anniversary specifically as a public religious festival 
in Calcutta in 1899. Some branch societies of the Gauranga Samaj also 
started to publish their own periodicals.” In performing these three func- 
tions, the Gauranga Samaj extended the general concerns of the BP in an 
organized, institutionalized, and programmatic fashion. 

Missionary-style propagation, including public speeches and distribu- 
tion of pamphlet literature on Vaishnava themes in Bengali and English, 
were key modes of spreading the Samaj’s message. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, individual preachers were a crucial part of the organization. 
Well-known public speakers would travel widely within Bengal to deliver 
speeches on Vaishnava topics. Annadacharan Mitra, Jatindramohan Mitra, 
Rasikmohan Chakrabarty, and Mukundalal Sarkar were popular preachers 
of the Samaj. These public speeches were organized on Sundays, bearing 
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in mind that this was an official holiday and the day that most Europeans 
would make their way to the nearest church. While Europeans, especially 
missionaries or colonial officials, were not the primary intended audience 
of these public lectures, it was nonetheless hoped that some of the enthu- 
siasm of the preachers around Chaitanya and Vaishnavism reached the 
ears of Christian evangelists. Often, lectures were accompanied by the dis- 
tribution of booklets and pamphlet literature on Vaishnavism authored by 
the members of the Gauranga Samaj.°8 

One of the popular sites of these public speeches in Calcutta was 
Beadon Square. This square is located at the “junction of Beadon Street 
and Upper Chitpore Road.”®” At present officially called Rabindra Kanan, 
Beadon Square was situated in the heart of the Calcutta’s “native town” in 
the late nineteenth century.’” It was the hub of elite and bhadralok Bengali 
residential and public areas.’ It was also a regular spot for Christian mis- 
sionary preaching and was, therefore, targeted by the Gauranga Samaj for 
its own promulgation. One of the reports in the BP gave details of an entire 
month of public speeches delivered at Beadon Square and Wellington 
Square in Calcutta in September 1898: 


Annadacharan Mitra delivered a lecture in English on “Lord 
Gauranga and His Religion” at Beadon Square on the afternoon of 
Sunday, the 3° Ashvin. He had delivered the first part of the lec- 
ture in the previous month. As compared to last month, this time 
the number of listeners had increased a lot. All those assembled 
there listened to his lecture attentively.... On the second and 
third Sunday of the month, the 10" and 17" Ashvin respectively, 
Jatindrachandra Mitra Bhavakinkar gave a lecture in Bengali on 
the topic of “Harinam”.... The following Sunday, the 24" Ashvin, 
Annadacharan spoke in English on sankirtan in Beadon Square, 
and Jatindrachandra spoke in Bengali on “The Philosophy of 
Gauranga” in Wellington Square [near Bowbazar].... Despite heavy 
rains, Jatindrachandra lectured for an hour. The audience stood in 
pouring rain, purified by it, and listened to the honeyed words of 
Jatindramohan. 

Jatindralal Mitra, M. A., B. L., Advocate in the Alipore Court, 
gave another lecture on the following Sunday, 31° Ashvin, at Beadon 
Square on “Lord Gauranga” in Bengali.... The lecture continued 
from 5 p.m. in the evening to 10 p.m. at night.... The same day, 
Jatindrachandra Mitra gave a speech at Wellington Square on the 
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topic of “Means of Emancipation” which was greatly appreciated by 
its listeners.' 


Preachers of the Samaj also traveled outside Calcutta and participated in 
specially organized oratorial events hosted by branch societies. Rasikmohan 
Chakrabarty, the Secretary of the Samaj in Calcutta, traveled to Malda and 
Kheturi to deliver lectures, while Annadacharan Mitra traveled to Nabadwip 
for the same purpose.? Madhusudan Goswami from Vrindavan attended 
the annual conference of the Bharat Dharma Mandal at Kanpur and spoke 
at the Kanpur Hari Sabha.’ Similarly, Mukundalal Sarkar traveled to 
Pabna to give lectures on Vaishnava themes." A number of these visits by 
Calcutta-based preachers to other parts of Bengal and India often coincided 
with a special event in the Vaishnava calendar, or took place during ofh- 
cial holidays. Thus, Raikmohan Chakrabarty’s visit to Kheturi was made on 
the occasion of the Kheturi kirtan festival, and Annadacharan Mitra’s visit 
to Nabadwip was made to coincide with the vacations declared during the 
annual cycle of goddess pujas in Bengal.’ These lecture visits often dou- 
bled as ethnographic exercises as well. The preachers, upon their return to 
Calcutta, would author reports on festivals, temples, idols, and Vaishnava 
seats. Thus, the BP carried an announcement that 


Rasikmohan Chakrabarty has traveled to places such as Maldah 
and Kheturi during the kirtan festival. He has written a descriptive 
report on the shripat at Kheturi that will be published soon. Kalidas 
Nath, the Deputy Secretary of the Samaj, traveled to a number of 
places to gather information on Vaishnava temples and seats and 
to collect old texts. Some of the material on old temples collected 
by him has been already published, and the rest will be published 
soon.” 


In the performance of its socioreligious functions, the Samaj was some- 
what of an anomaly when compared to other religious and voluntary soci- 
eties from the late nineteenth century. Hindu organizations like the Arya 
Samaj and the Ramakrishna Mission focused specifically on two areas for 
fulfilling their religious, cultural, and nationalist objectives: education and 
public service. The Gauranga Samaj did not participate in either. Unlike its 
predecessor, Arya Samaj, whose enormous success at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century can be traced to the educational networks established by it in 
the form of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Schools and the Gurukul-Kangri 
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system, the Gauranga Samaj rather puzzlingly stayed away from using the 
school as a key institution for ideological maneuvering. The only excep- 
tion was a “Chaitanya Vidyalaya” established by the Simulia branch of the 
Gauranga Samaj, where “along with Bengali and English education, every 
Saturday afternoon students were given lessons in Vaishnava religion and 
values.”"8 The very fact that lessons in “Vaishnava religion and values” 
were confined to Saturday afternoons shows that it was a peripheral activ- 
ity that did not form a part of the core curriculum in the same way that 
Sanskrit education did in DAV schools.’ The Gauranga Samaj displayed 
an almost curious elision of the pedagogic impulse, subsuming it within 
an ethnographic dimension of search and recovery. 

In fact, in its overwhelming concern with recovery, the Gauranga 
Samaj came closer in its aims to a literary institution like the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishat. Hence, it cannot be simply classified as a revivalist reli- 
gious movement. It is doubtful if it can even be characterized as a religious 
“movement,” as defined by Kenneth Jones, that is, as an “aggregate of 
individuals united by the message of a charismatic leader or the ideology 
derived from that message,” where the charismatic leader is a living figure 
who provides impetus to the movement." The Gauranga Samaj did not 
depend upon charismatic leadership for its organization, unless one traces 
the charismatic leader to a long-dead figure. It operated partially as a liter- 
ary society, partially a socioreligious organization, and partially a cultural 
and linguistic collective. On all of these accounts, the Samaj stood on the 
dual platform of a centralized parent organization and its hydra-like incur- 
sions into the countryside. 

During its short life, the Gauranga Samaj operated out of the office of 
the BP, and its working committee was appointed from the ranks of the 
prominent members of the Bengali society. Its proponents attempted to 
reach out to the lower classes and the illiterate sections of the Bengali 
society who were most vulnerable to missionary preaching. And its lec- 
turer-ethnographer reporters popularized lesser-known Vaishnava tem- 
ples, abbots, and festivals from the Bengali countryside. The city space 
for the Samaj was preeminently the site of public speeches and meet- 
ings, financial transactions, and the administrative functioning of the 
society. The mufassils was where collectives assumed the form of kirtan- 
sabhas and discussion units on various aspects of religion and philoso- 
phy. The countryside was where the unknown repository of Vaishnava 
devotionalism was located, a treasure that needed to be recovered before 
it was lost forever. 
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Celebrating Gauranga’s Birth Anniversary 


In 1899, the Gauranga Samaj organized Chaitanya’s birth jubilee (jan- 
motsab) in Calcutta. According to hagiographic sources, Nimai was born 
on a full-moon night in the month of Phalgun.™ Phalgun purnima, the 
full-moon day in the month of Phalgun, was traditionally celebrated as 
Doljatra or the festival of Holi in Bengal. It was a day when “people [went] 
about in excited crowds throwing red powder upon passers-by and sing- 
ing indecent songs” according to one colonial account of this revelry.'” 
This remained the case until the BP, as well as its sister concern, the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, began to actively promote its commemoration as 
Chaitanya’s birthday beginning in 1898. The BP ran an announcement 
early that year, declaring that 


Lord Gauranga was born on the full-moon day in the month of 
Phalgun, and hence this date is renowned as Gaur Purnima. 
It is the duty of every Vaishnava to revere this date. After much 
deliberation on the pages of this journal, it has been decided that 
Gaur Purnima will be celebrated in the same manner as Krishna 
Janmashtami [the birth anniversary of Krishna]. This year (1304 
B.S.) Gaur Purnima will fall on Tuesday, the 25" of Phalgun. It 
is our greatest desire that we publish evidence of its celebration 
[across the region] in our periodical." 


Similarly, the Amrita Bazar Patrika ran a piece on March 10, 1898 exhort- 
ing its readers to celebrate the birth anniversary of Chaitanya: 


Today is a sacred day with the Hindus of all parts of India and with 
the Hindus of Bengal especially. The Hindus will today celebrate 
the Holi or Doljatra festival all over the country; but in addition to 
this festival, the Vaishnavas of Bengal who form the majority of the 
population will also celebrate the anniversary of Sree Gauranga or 
Sree Chaitanya Mahapravu [sic], the Prophet of Nuddea.™ 


Later, the BP carried descriptions of Gauranga’s birth-anniversary cel- 
ebrations from four places: Malanchi, Sirajganj, Alukodiya Dakshin 
Chatuspathi, and Srikhanda Chatuspathi. During the celebrations at 
Srikhanda, it was reported, the participants, irrespective of gender or age, 
fasted throughout the day. Kirtan began at 2 p.m. and continued until the 
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ritual ablution ceremony of Chaitanya in the evening, which, the readers 
were informed, was performed in strict adherence to scriptural injunc- 
tions. In the courtyard of the temple, the Chaitanya Charitamrita and 
Chaitanya Bhagabat were read and speeches were delivered until the next 
morning. The next morning, a procession of nagarsankirtan (public pro- 
cession with repetitive chanting of the Lord’s name) was taken out where 
“uddanda [ecstatic and loud] kirtan” was sung." 

At Alukodiya Chatuspathi, a meeting was convened by the local 
Haribhaktipradayini Sabha on the afternoon of the previous day where 
one Pandit Ramanand Vidyavinod extensively described the rites and 
duties to be performed during the festival. The next day, kirtan was held. 
In the afternoon, episodes of Gauranga’s birth were read aloud from the 
sacred biographies of Chaitanya." Similar reports were published from 
Malanchi regarding celebrations of Gaur Purnima, with the accompani- 
ment of kirtan and ritual worship, organized by the local Hari Sabha. By 
the end of 1898, it appears that the Gauranga Samaj had arrived at a deci- 
sion to celebrate the anniversary of Gauranga’s birth on a grand and public 
scale in Calcutta in the following year. Sishir Kumar Ghosh wrote an arti- 
cle in the twelfth issue of the BP in 1898 exhorting its readers to participate 
in the celebrations: 


Brothers! It is our humble request that every Vaishnava will sound 
the victory of the Light of Gauranga all over India. We must fill 
the hearts of all its residents with the sweet melodies of kirtan; we 
must sing the songs of Lord Chaitanya; we must ourselves dance 
and make others dance as well in the ecstatic powers of devotional 
delight. The coming year, the festival will be organized on a large 
scale in Calcutta by the Gauranga Samaj. We gratefully request the 
devotees in the provinces to similarly celebrate this occasion.'” 


A series of meetings were held to discuss and decide upon the exact 
nature of the upcoming celebrations. For the first such meeting, the orga- 
nizing committee gathered in the office of the BP. From the second one 
onwards, the venue shifted to a new office of the Samaj in the house of 
Raja Binoykrishna Deb Bahadur of Sobhabazar in north Calcutta."* The 
proposed celebrations also served as a ground of convergence for the pres- 
idents of a number of already-existing Haribhakti Sabhas, which were 
in the process of being subsumed under the organizational umbrella of 
the Gauranga Samaj—they had, in fact, been invited to participate in the 
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discussions. A common agenda for the celebrations was arrived at and 
advertised throughout the city: 


On the occasion of the birth anniversary of Shriman Mahaprabhu, 
the Gauranga Samaj will organize a grand festival in city of Calcutta. 
It is highly desirable for each and every devotee to contribute toward 
[the success of] this festival. Those who have kirtan groups are 
expected to be prepared. On the day of the birth celebrations, they 
will be asked to come with their khol [drums], kartal [cymbals], nis- 
han [flags], danka [drums], singha [horns], and whatever else that 
can be collected. Further instructions in this regard will be pub- 
lished later. The date of Shriman Mahabrabhu’s birth celebrations 
is 14% Chaitra.™ 


It is unclear why the celebrations of the birth anniversary were scheduled 
to be held on the fourteenth day of the Bengali month of Chaitra instead 
of the full-moon day in the month of Phalgun, the preceding month in the 
Bengali calendar. Perhaps it was done in order to preserve the exclusivity 
of the anniversary festivities, and not conflate the anniversary celebrations 
with the raucous celebrations of Doljatra, a popular festival closely associ- 
ated with celebrating the amours of Radha and Krishna that also falls on 
the full-moon day of Phalgun. 

On March 29, 1899, Chaitanya’s birth-anniversary celebrations were 
held at Beadon Square in Calcutta. As is evident from the accounts of the 
celebrations in Sishir Kumar Ghosh’s biography and the various periodi- 
cals that covered the celebration, the festival’s primary aim was to forge 
an affective community, integrating people from various castes, classes, 
and ages under a single banner of Vaishnava devotional expression. The 
festival was organized as a sankirtan procession winding through the arte- 
rial roads of north Calcutta, “where Beadon Street meets Chitpur Road 
and Cornwallis Street.””° The devotees of Chaitanya collected at Beadon 
Square, and then winded down the street, singing, chanting, and danc- 
ing to beats and music of Vaishnava kirtan. Some participants swooned, 
swayed, and lost consciousness.” The vibrant description of the anniver- 
sary celebrations in Sishir Kumar Ghosh’s biography cannot fail to remind 
us of the powerful and public performance of nagar sankirtan headed by 
Chaitanya himself against the authority of the Kazi of Nabadwip—an epi- 
sode that was central to Ghosh’s imagination of Chaitanya as a majestic 
and empowering deity. 
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The Patrika publishing house, and likely Ghosh himself, did not miss 
this chance of making such a comparison. Two separate and anonymous 
reports that appeared on the pages of the Amrita Bazar Patrika on April 2, 
1899 emphasized the necessity of holding such collective and public cel- 
ebrations. In one of the reports, the author rejected the criticism of rau- 
cousness levied by another Bengali periodical, the Basumati. The report 
defended the practice of public performance of kirtan as “the gift of Lord 
Gauranga to mankind” and “the only way by which worldly men, the 
sceptics and others can at once enjoy the sweets of bhakti.” Invoking 
Chaitanya’s performance of nagar kirtan in order to “soften the heart and 
ma|kje a pious man” out of the Kazi of Nabadwip, the other article in the 
same issue of the Amrita Bazar Patrika made a strong case for consider- 
ing kirtan as an instrument of collective strength. “The object of Monday’s 
organization,” it asserted, 


was to soften the heart of Calcutta and lead the citizens to a higher 
life. We hope this religious revival will produce an abiding and 
permanent influence on the minds of men.... We hope it will 
strengthen the hearts of men to be able to withstand the tran- 
sient miseries of this world, and we hope it will enable our fellow- 
bretheren to realize that the most paramount duty of man is to keep 
himself in touch with the Lotus feet of God.” 


It is worthwhile to contextualize these celebrations in terms of the colonial 
public sphere—considered in both spatial and mediational (specifically, 
the print media) terms—in Calcutta at the turn of the twentieth century to 
appreciate the full import of this event. Public processions, irrespective of 
whether they were religious or political in nature, were rare in the imperial 
capital in the colonial period. Public processions were a strictly regulated 
activity and were considered unlawful by the colonial state unless a prior 
license had been obtained from the Superintendent of Police and the route 
and time of the procession had been fixed. Moreover, the use of musi- 
cal instruments was also severely regulated in public processions. Sumit 
Sarkar points out that the Swadeshi movement marked a significant shift 
in the manner of conducting politics of the anticolonial struggle. Prior 
to 1905, he says, “meetings in Calcutta so far had been held inside halls” 
with the one exception being the Age of Consent Bill agitation in 1891.’ 
Until the antipartition agitation of 1905, Sarkar notes, “politics remained a 
respectable and dull affair.” ”° 
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The protest against the partition of Bengal in 1905 inaugurated a new 
era in the practice and performance of nationalist politics. Between 1905 
and 1907 in Calcutta, open-air meetings were held, public processions and 
marches were carried out through the city, and patriotic songs were sung 
collectively and publicly. Much later, Gandhi would draw upon the col- 
lective potential within devotional religiosity and convert it into an effec- 
tive medium of popular resistance. In the absence of a popular political 
culture in the late nineteenth century, religion was an effective means of 
harnessing a symbolic affective community. In the context of public fes- 
tivities in Banaras, Sandria Freitag has drawn our attention to the “pro- 
cessional festival” that “served as a kind of a metaphor for the process of 
group identification.””° In the last decade of the nineteenth century, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak inaugurated a novel political program to harness popu- 
lar support for national causes in Maharashtra by reviving the celebration 
of Ganapati and Shivaji festivals.’” Similarly, organizations such as the 
Sanatan Dharma Sabha revived a number of lesser-known Hindu festivals 
and infused secular observances with specifically religious meanings.’ 
In north India, festivals such as Ramnavami were gradually turning into 
sites of religious identity and community formation between Hindus and 
Muslims.” 

Yet another, seemingly incongruous, contextual factor was instrumen- 
tal in fomenting peoples’ participation in public spaces in towns and cities 
during the closing decades of the nineteenth century. This was the out- 
break of plague, cholera, and smallpox in various parts of India. A popu- 
lar response to such outbreaks, particularly in the lower echelons of the 
society (who were also the most vulnerable), was to organize worship and 
singing for propitiating the goddesses associated with causing the respec- 
tive diseases.¥° For example, W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India 
noted that in Sylhet, kirtan processions were carried out after a cholera 
outbreak to appease the goddess." In 1901, J. N. Farquhar, voicing a con- 
cern that preoccupied Protestant missionaries in India during the late 
nineteenth century, wrote that “[ejverywhere societies are being formed for 
the defense of Hinduism, for the study of ancient philosophical literature, 
or for practical religious work under Hindu auspices, such as prayer and 
singing during epidemics of plague, cholera, and small-pox.”'* Farquhar 
was perhaps implicitly referring to the efforts undertaken by the likes of 
Jagadbandu Bhadra, who, after a plague outbreak in 1898, reputedly mobi- 
lized the “Doms of Rambagan ... with his singing parties . . . [and] fought 
[the] epidemic of plague by chanting the Name [of the Lord].”*? An astute 
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public intellectual such as Sishir Kumar Ghosh was not blind to this situa- 
tion, nor was he unaware of the collective potential inherent in devotional 
religiosity, especially the performance of kirtan. This then was the histor- 
ical context when the Chaitanya birth-anniversary celebrations were held 
in Calcutta in March of 1899. 

The Chaitanya janmotsab, despite its public performance at the turn of 
the twentieth century, failed to attain an iconic status among Bengali festi- 
vals. In the absence of further evidence, at present it is difficult to say with 
certainty for how many years its celebration continued even in Calcutta. 
Today, it is not a popular festival by any account, and the full-moon day in 
the month of Phalgun continues to be dominated by the festivities of Dol 
or Holi—a festival with strong connections with Radha and Krishna, but 
not with Chaitanya and most certainly not with his birth. The anniversary 
celebrations, however, provide us with an interesting experiment in a pop- 
ular takeover of public space in colonial Calcutta in pre-Swadeshi years—a 
takeover that could be read in many different ways, from the purely devo- 
tional to an anticolonial nationalist expression. 


Conclusion 


What does the example of the BP and the Gauranga Samaj tell us about 
the emerging public sphere in colonial India? In the first instance, both 
the journal as well as the association initiated by the journal point to the 
centrality of religion and religious themes in the constitution of the colo- 
nial public sphere. To that extent, they allow us to generatively question 
the formulation that a liberal and secular public is a marker of modern 
social formations. Secondly, they point to what Sudipta Kaviraj calls the 
“culturally amphibian existence” of the colonized Bengali elites who were 
able to simultaneously invoke seemingly traditionalist modes of collectiv- 
izing within a modern political context. And, finally, the journal firmly 
articulated the relationality between history, territoriality, language, and a 
heroic figure from the past, thereby placing these aspects on a spectrum 
of authenticity and indigeneity that help the colonized elites to negotiate 
their deracinated status as Westernized individuals. In all of these ways, 
the journal and the Samaj help us to reimagine the status of an individual 
in the society in a specifically South Asian context. 

In the context of Bengal, while the role of religion in public debates and 
in the constitution of the public sphere has received scholarly attention, 
the Bengali Vaishnava complex has mostly remained neglected in these 
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discussions. As a consequence of the attention paid to the Hindu reformed 
Brahmo Samaj and the Hindu revivalist Ramakrishna Mission in the con- 
text of Bengali modernity, the entire aggregate of Bengali Vaishnava tra- 
ditions and their role in defining the nature of the public in late colonial 
Bengal has remained relatively unanalyzed. If anything, this study of just 
one of the many Vaishnava journals from late nineteenth-century Bengal 
and the society that it spearheaded has demonstrated the key role played 
by Vaishnava public intellectuals not merely in framing debates around 
the doctrinal and practiced aspects of Bengali Vaishnavism, but also to the 
larger question of the nature of the public sphere in Bengal and, by exten- 
sion, the rest of colonial South Asia. 

The primary question that an association like the Gauranga Samaj 
raises, in this context, is one of openness of membership. Did the Gauranga 
Samaj represent a community with roots that go back to the past, or was 
it an association of like-minded individuals freely associating themselves 
with each other as a result of common interests? The handbook of the 
Samaj belies a certain degree of ambivalence on the issue, pointing, there- 
fore, to the “amphibian existence” of colonized elites in India. Certainly, 
there were no impediments placed on membership of the society on 
the basis of caste—that most recalcitrant institution of traditional social 
organization in contemporary India. The only criteria of membership was 
a belief in the divinity of Gauranga. This curtailed the membership of the 
Samaj to those who followed a very specific form of Vaishnavism—that 
is, Bengali Vaishnavism. The promotional programs undertaken by the 
Samaj, however, did not shy away from deploying untraditional means 
of gaining followers borrowed from Christian missionaries—from street- 
side evangelism to public lectures, distributing pamphlets, and active 
solicitation—alongside the more traditional modes of Vaishnava devo- 
tional expression, such as organizing festivals. Nonetheless, unlike its 
traditional counterparts in Bengal like the Vaishnava doljatra, the birth- 
anniversary celebrations of Gauranga were entirely new to the region. 
Inspired by the Krishna birth-anniversary celebrations, the Gauranga jan- 
motsab tried to emulate the newly instituted Shivaji and Ganesh festivals 
in Maharashtra in the decidedly public nature of its celebrations, at least 
in the heart of native Calcutta. 

Given the intimacy between the Hindu conservative Amrita Bazar 
Patrika and the Vaishnava journal under examination here, it is only fair 
to conclude that the latter was as much a part of the larger complex of 
Hindu nationalist politics in the late nineteenth century, while remaining 
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under the garb of an apolitical cultural and religious mouthpiece. In this 
context, it is also important to bear in mind the anti-Muslim stance of the 
English weekly Patrika. When we place the BP within its broader publish- 
ing networks—as a part of the Patrika house, and further as a part of the 
Hindu sphere of print and publishing—we are able to see connections 
that go beyond just the Vaishnava one. In this regard, the BP remains 
distinct from a purely Vaishnava journal such as the Sajjantoshini. It par- 
ticipates in a broader Hindu and nationalist public sphere by virtue of its 
close connections with a prominent publishing house from nineteenth- 
century Bengal. 

What was the BP’s role in the nationalist politics of the day given 
that the periodical never assumed an explicitly political stance, nor did it 
directly discuss political questions relevant to the times? Such discussions 
were left for the pages of the Amrita Bazar Patrika to deal with. The BP 
partook in the discourse around nationalist ambitions, rather than par- 
ticipate in active nationalist politics. These ambitions were inscribed on a 
different kind of politics, the politics of authenticity and of culture, and the 
leadership role that bhadralok elites assumed in this process. It is in this 
context that we must place the journal’s excavation of Vaishnava literature, 
unearthing local Vaishnava histories, deriding certain practices and sects 
while glorifying others, and producing the image of an authentic Bengali 
Vaishnava who could simultaneously represent the urbane middle class 
as well as the rural folk of Bengal. It also must be remembered that the 
BP and the Gauranga Samaj for the most part ignored a key demographic 
of Bengal—the Muslims, who were primarily rural peasants. It inscribed 
Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnavism not only in thoroughly regional and 
sectarian terms, but also circumscribed them within a predominantly 
bhadralok Hindu worldview. 


ce) 
Utopia and a Birthplace 


THE DISCOVERY AND eventual establishment of Shridham Mayapur 
Nabadwip in the late nineteenth century as the precise birthplace of 
Krishna Chaitanya was an important chapter not only in the institutional 
history of Gaudiya Vaishnavism, but also from the perspective of the nine- 
teenth-century social and intellectual history of Bengal. A firm commit- 
ment to the historicity of Chaitanya spurred this discovery as well as its 
propagation among the bhadralok. The knowledge of basic biographical 
facts of Chaitanya’s life play an important role in establishing him as a 
local hero and a particularly desirable figure from the past to be resur- 
rected and revered anew in the moment of patriotic nationalism and 
its attendant search for an authentic self. This was particularly true for 
Western-educated Bengali Hindus who were searching for appropriate 
icons and heroes from the past that could be claimed to be entirely indig- 
enous and devoid of any “foreign” influence. Chaitanya, as we have already 
seen in the previous chapters of this book, was particularly suitable for this 
task. He was increasingly being seen in our period through a network of 
modern enframements: as a religious reformer, a preacher and a teacher, 
a local hero, and an inspiration for the flourishing of indigenous literary 
cultures of Bengal. 

These frames of modernity that often sought to rationalize the mem- 
ory and legacy of Bengal’s favorite divinity, however, do not exhaust the 
entire story of his late nineteenth-century recovery. Chaitanya’s divinity 
continued to seep through porous boundaries of the many bhadralok nar- 
ratives of his life and contributions. This ambiguity over Chaitanya the 
man and hero and Chaitanya the Great Lord was enacted most promi- 
nently in the controversy over his exact birthplace. The controversy broke 
publicly in the decade of the 1890s and continued well into the 1930s. 
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Founded unquestionably on the principle of Chaitanya’s historicity, the 
controversial discovery of his precise birthplace nonetheless drew upon a 
variety of nonrational factors for gaining legitimacy and support. It drew 
its mainstay from a miraculous vision received by colonial bureaucrat and 
Vaishnava theologian Kedarnath Dutta Bhaktivinoda in 1888. Across the 
river Bhagirathi from Nabadwip, in a space occupied by a motley bunch 
of Muslim fishermen, there was a palm tree that, Dutta’s vision informed 
him, was the precise spot where Chaitanya was born some four hundred 
years ago. He called this place Antarpur (the internal realm) or Shridham 
Mayapur (the sacred abode of Mayapur), and claimed that this was prachin 
(original and ancient) Nabadwip itself. Dutta, who was then the Deputy 
Magistrate of Krishnanagar, was able to harness wide-ranging support for 
his miraculous vision that led to this landmark discovery. 

The underlying arguments and debates that mark the recovery, public- 
ity, and restoration of Chaitanya’s birthplace in the spot named Shridham 
Mayapur allow us to revisit the primary themes of this book, albeit within 
a somewhat different register. Here, too, we witness a concern with ideas 
of loss and decline; here, too, we can discern an attempt to purify, cir- 
cumscribe, and define; and here, too, we see colonized Hindu Bengali 
elites—the bhadralok—embarking on a transformative course. However, 
the aims of this process of recovery and restoration of Chaitanya’s birth- 
place remain somewhat different from the earlier ones discussed in this 
book thus far. The birthplace controversy, despite bursting upon the 
scene at the same time as the rest of the processes of recovery discussed 
in this book, remains an anomaly to the larger aims and goals inher- 
ent therein. As an anomaly, it makes for an interesting counternarra- 
tive. Spurred by the Gaudiya Math and Mission, the Mayapur movement 
had as its goals the establishment of a universal religion based upon 
the teachings of Chaitanya. In this movement, Chaitanya was neither 
local, nor Bengali; he was the most complete representation of the con- 
cept of the universal Godhead, and hence beyond any considerations of 
time, space, and context. In much the same way, his birthplace, too, was 
perceived as lying beyond the limitations of time and space—it was a 
nowhere land, literally a utopia. 

In this chapter, I will explore the extended networks—biographical, 
social, and colonial—that inform the discovery of Chaitanya’s birthplace 
by Kedarnath Datta Bhaktivinoda (1838-1914). Bhaktivinoda who lies at 
the center of this discovery of Mayapur, was primarily a product of his 
times, not unlike his contemporaries such as the Swamis Vivekananda 
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and Dayananda. He was constituted by the social and conceptual gram- 
mar of colonial Bengal, and his carefully executed determination of the 
birthplace, alongside the claim to precision, allows us to piece together 
an important chapter in the intellectual history of the orthodox sections 
of Bengali society in a period of high colonialism. I approach Datta’s 
determination of Chaitanya’s birthplace in a somewhat unusual fash- 
ion. I steer clear of the debate over authenticity and circumnavigate the 
question of exactitude and veracity. In my own narrative here, | shall 
use both “discovery” as well as “determination” to speak about Datta’s 
endeavors. In doing so, I wish to turn my and the readers’ attention to 
the network of contexts that inform this event of the discovery, its sys- 
tematic determination thereafter, and its subsequent public and institu- 
tional consecration. 

By examining Datta’s autobiography and reading closely into the events 
that preceded the discovery, as I do in one section of this chapter, we gain 
insight into the formation of his colonized subjectivities. By analyzing 
his promotional writings on what he specifically calls the shridham at 
Mayapur, as I do in the remaining part of the paper, we are able to discern 
his ability to speak simultaneously as a modernizer and a traditional reli- 
gious authority. Such an approach allows us not only to explore how sacred 
spaces are actively constituted and constructed by human agents, but also 
the specific sociohistorical context within which these endeavors are exe- 
cuted. While there is no doubt that, as sacred spaces go, they all lay claim 
to the existence of an eternal sacrosanct in their midst, the terms of artic- 
ulation of this infinite sacred are, nonetheless, bound within the time and 
space of their occurrence. This chapter aims to both discern the historical 
specificity of this discovery, as well as analyze the manner in which claims 
to the infinite and eternal are infused into it. 


A Birthplace Is Revealed: Nabadwip 
Lost and Found 


Kedarnath Datta Bhaktivinoda describes the events leading up to his dis- 
covery of Mayapur in detail in his autobiography, Svalikhita Jibani. While 
posted as District Magistrate of Krishnanagar in 1887, Kedarnath Datta, 
who had only recently been granted the title of Thakur Bhaktivinoda by 
the orthodox gosvami lineage of Baghnapara, began to undertake weekly 
travels to the town of Nabadwip. Sometimes his wife accompanied him, at 
other times one of his many sons did. Datta’s attachment to Nabadwip was 
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the result of his belief that he shared with numerous other Bengalis across 
caste, class, and religion—that this town was the birthplace of Chaitanya, 
the beloved and popular deity of Bengal. Visiting Nabadwip, hence, was 
a form of religious duty for him, a pilgrimage of sorts. At the time when 
Datta began making these trips to Nabadwip, he was gradually ascending 
to the pinnacle of an extensive and, by all accounts, successful career in 
the colonial bureaucracy. 

As an adult, Datta visited Nabadwip for the first time in 1887. Prior to 
the visit, Datta had been laid out with a long illness and had started mak- 
ing plans to retire from chakri to settle down in Vrindavan—a place sacred 
to all Vaishnava devotees. However, we are told in the Jibani, Chaitanya 
appeared to him in a dream, and commanded him thus: “You wish to 
settle in Vrindavan, but what of the duty you owe to the place next to your 
own home—Shri Nabadwip-dham?”! Upon receiving such command- 
ments from the Lord Himself, Datta prepared to make the first of his 
many pilgrimages to Nabadwip. He travelled during Christmas vacation in 
1887. It was a visit replete with expectations, both personal and devotional. 
Datta was recovering from a longstanding illness, and the prasad that he 
received after completing darshan at a temple was the first solid food that 
he had eaten in several weeks.’ Satiated and comforted, Datta decided to 
make weekly visits to this sacred town every Saturday, with the purpose of 
locating the sites associated with Chaitanya’s divine pastimes (lilasthan). 

Datta’s disappointment with Nabadwip only grew with each subsequent 
visit. He was, quite simply, unable to locate any of the spots associated 
with Chaitanya’s activities in the town of Nabadwip. The local residents of 
Nabadwip were no help in this regard. Datta’s increasing disgruntlement 
with the town and the townspeople is best encapsulated in the voice of an 
anonymous pilgrim who recollected his bitter experience of visiting this 
town in an article to the Vaishnava journal, Shri Bishnupriya Patrika: 


I was convinced that Prabhu’s house was in Nadia, as was the coutt- 
yard of Shribas. I believed that people in Nadia recited the name of 
Hari day and night; that they participated in no task other than the 
singing of sankirtan. Little did 1 know—that Nadia was no longer 
there; those devotees were no longer there.’ 


The undisclosed author (perhaps Datta himself?) of the article informed 
his readers that before visiting Nabadwip, he had imagined the caretaker 
of the town to be a beautiful Brahmin boy. He had made elaborate plans 
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of greeting every person that he met on the streets of Nadia by bowing to 
them and embracing them. He would tell them that they were the hon- 
ored residents of Mahaprabhu’s “own village,” and he would be grateful 
to receive lessons in devotion from them. But his experience of the town 
turned out to be very different from what he had imagined in his devo- 
tional fervor. Our distraught visitor narrated the following episode as evi- 
dence of the degenerate nature of Nabadwip and its inhabitants: 


[I saw] two people approaching and talking among themselves. ... 
Despite being natives of Nadia, they were not indulging in Bhagabat- 
katha. They were talking about common things as common people 
do.... I thought they were probably not Vaishnavas. I had heard 
that these days, inferior people had found their way to Nadia; they 
must be one of those. Thereafter, I saw two Vaishnavas walk my 
way. I heard them talk about general things as well; one of them was 
even discussing commercial activities in a loud and excited fashion. 
They were not discussing the Mahaprabhu either; they seemed to 
have entirely forgotten that they were inhabitants of Nadia and the 
devotees of Mahaprabhu.* 


We can only imagine how such a desacralization of the sacred space of 
Nabadwip must have troubled Datta. There was yet another reason for 
Datta’s dissatisfaction with the existing town of Nabadwip. This was the 
inability of the townspeople to pinpoint the exact location of Chaitanya’s 
birth and activities. Most, when asked, probably gave him the stock answer: 
that the precise birthplace of Chaitanya lay covered by the holy waters of 
the river Ganges. It had been concealed under the sacred river so that 
its eternal sanctity would remain intact. Disappointed as Datta must have 
been to receive this answer, he would nonetheless effectively deploy this 
piece of popular myth to his great advantage when he embarked upon a 
program of advocacy to garner support for his choice of birthplace. 

Datta primarily determined Chaitanya’s birthplace as a result of a vision 
that he received late one evening in 1888, during one of his usual weekend 
visits to Nabadwip.° Darkness had already fallen, and Datta was relaxing 
on the terrace of his usual resting place when he saw an illuminated palace 
in the distance. He was taken aback, and inquired of his son whether he, 
too, could see the same sight. His son answered in the positive. However, 
when the clerk accompanying them was asked the same question, he 
answered in the negative. Suspecting that he had just received a divine 
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and miraculous vision, Datta retired for the night. The next day in the 
morning, Datta re-examined the origin of the light from the previous night 
to find nothing except a lone palm tree standing at the site. Upon further 
questioning, Datta unearthed various myths and stories surrounding this 
place held by the local inhabitants of the spot. 

It was alleged by some locals that the place was called Ballaldighi, and 
contained the ruins of the palace of Lakshman Sena (who is famous in 
the annals of Bengal as its last Hindu ruler). Upon making further inqui- 
ries, Datta learnt from some of the local inhabitants that this was the 
“real” birthplace of Chaitanya. He immediately set upon himself the task 
of amassing evidence for the miraculously derived “fact,” buttressed by 
folkish wisdom, of the precise birthplace. Datta examined Vaishnava texts, 
consulted Vaishnava pilgrimage manuals, and composed a Mahatmya (a 
traditional-style eulogy to a sacred person, site, or object common within 
Hindu traditions) to the place. He recalled the sequence of events in this 
fashion in his autobiography: 


I visited all the places mentioned in the circumambulatory man- 
ual, the Bhaktiratnakara of Narahari Thakur, and in the Chaitanya 
Bhagabat. At Krishnanagar, I wrote the Nabadwip-dham-Mahatmya 
and sent it to Kolkata for publication. Dwarik Babu, the engineer 
posted at Krishnanagar, was sympathetic to my efforts [to recover 
the birthplace of Chaitanya]. He prepared a map of the Nabadwip- 
mandal for me, which was published with the Nabadwip-Mahatmya.° 


It must be noted that Datta’s own belief that he had discovered the exact 
birthplace of the Mahaprabhu, or prachin Nabadwip as he called it to dif- 
ferentiate it from the present-day settlement, was not based upon evi- 
dence. Evidence would be amassed later, once the “eternal” truth of the 
place had been duly revealed and acknowledged through the miraculous 
vision received by him. However, we must not mistake this phenome- 
nologically located discovery of the birthplace as an irrational act. Datta 
was well versed in Vaishnava scholastics by the 1880s. This was a discov- 
ery made by a mature and erudite Vaishnava—one who believed that the 
need of the hour was to rejuvenate Gaudiya Vaishnavism and who was 
confident of the leadership role he would play in the process. Datta was 
also a colonial bureaucrat, well versed in the technologies adopted by the 
colonial state to gather information, and the weight of empiricism and 
positivism that came with the use of these modern tools of knowledge 
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collection. His success lay in being able to marry these two sides of his 
own expertise, thereby addressing both the rationalists as well as the 
devotees. 

It was not until 1894 that any form of public action was taken regard- 
ing the new birthplace. Prior to that, as Datta resignedly remarked in 
his autobiography, “there was nothing more that could be done” once 
he had determined the spot for himself and composed a Mahatmya for 
the place. As an additional security, he purchased some land nearby and 
built a home for himself, naming it Surabhikunja. The house lay barely 
a stone’s throw away from the recently discovered birthplace, although 
it fell within an entirely different “lotus petal” of the lotus-shaped 
Nabadwip-mandala. 

In the month of Magh (January-February) in 1894, a ceremony was 
held when the sacred spot was publicly consecrated.’ Images of Chaitanya 
and his second wife, Bishnupriya, were installed on the anniversary of his 
birth. A crowd of fifty thousand allegedly gathered for the event, making 
it into a fairly large gathering even by the daunting standards of religious 
festivals in colonial India. The event was widely reported in the Vaishnava 
journal Sajjantoshini, published by Dutta. Datta took early retirement 
from bureaucratic service to devote his time to developing the birthplace. 
In his autobiography, he specifically mentions receiving encouragement 
from eminent public figures of contemporary Bengal such as Atul Krishna 
Goswami and, at least for the time, his own guru, Bipin Bihari Goswami. 
Another such encouraging figure was Sishir Kumar Ghosh—our protago- 
nist from the previous chapter. Ghosh had read Dutta’s Nabadwip-dham- 
mahatmya and was reportedly convinced by that devotional text regarding 
the authenticity of Dutta’s claim.* Others who supported Dutta were 
Nafarchandra Pal Choudhury, a prominent landowner from northern 
parts of Nadia district, and Shyamlal Goswami, an orthodox Vaishnava, an 
exponent of the Bhagavata Pirana, and a conservative public intellectual of 
Bengal. As a result of his prominent position as a colonial bureaucrat, the 
thoroughness of his campaign, and the vast machinery of publicity at his 
disposal, Datta was able to garner astounding support for his claim, espe- 
cially among the Western-educated, salaried (chakrijibi) middle classes of 
Bengal.’ 

In the 1920s and 1930s, a decade after the death of Kedarnath 
Datta Bhaktivinoda, renewed efforts were made by the Gaudiya Math 
and Mission to put the birthplace on the pilgrimage map of Bengal. 
Bhaktivinoda’s son and successor, Radhika Prasad, who assumed the title 
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of Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati, took up the leadership of this movement.” 
He broke away from the established tradition of marriage within the 
Bengali Vaishnava community of leaders by taking vows of monasticism. 
He introduced an element of asceticism that was otherwise missing in 
the Bengali Vaishnava establishment. Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati was a 
scholar of Sanskrit. He personally oversaw the creation of Mayapur as a 
key sacred center for Gaudiya Vaishnava pilgrimage. It is not unlikely 
that Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati was keen to build upon his father’s work 
as well as his reputation as a Gaudiya Vaishnava modernizer among 
middle-class Bengali Vaishnavas. The successful growth of Mayapur as 
a town with numerous modern Vaishnava institutions and the popular 
annual pilgrimage around Nabadwip-mandal, wherein devotees visit all 
the places associated with the lilas of Chaitanya, were as much a result 
of Bhaktisiddhanta’s dogged efforts as of Bhaktivinoda’s discovery and 
consecration. 

In 1925, Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati began a month-long circum- 
ambulation (parikrama) of the Nabadwip-mandal. This activity marked 
the beginning of the next chapter in the propagation and establish- 
ment of Shri Mayapur as the precise birthplace of Chaitanya." While 
the Bhaktivinoda-Bhaktisiddhanta faction, with the help of the con- 
siderable print media at their disposal (both their own as well as of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika group), had continued to promote the valid- 
ity and authenticity of Mayapur as prachin Nabadwip, it was not until 
1925 that a large and public gathering was held on the controversial 
site. According to a description found in a factional account, about one 
hundred to two hundred pilgrims walked through the existing town of 
Nabadwip, with the images of Radha and Govind (and not Chaitanya, 
significantly) mounted on an elephant. As a crowd gathered to lis- 
ten to a lecture by Bhaktisiddhanta, they were pelted with stones by 
an angry mob at the orders of a wealthy citizen of Nabadwip. The pil- 
grims were hunted down by the mob wielding sticks and stones. They 
tried to find shelter in the homes of the locals, but doors allegedly 
remained closed to them. They suffered injuries, their musical instru- 
ments were broken, and Bhaktisiddhanta himself escaped unhurt only 
because one of his supporters exchanged his white garb for the Tridandi 
sannyasi’s saffron ones, allowing him to evade the riot in disguise.” 
In subsequent years, a police escort accompanied the same pilgrim- 
age. In 1931, Bhaktisiddhanta established the Bhaktivinoda Institute 
at Mayapur, a school that combined secular and religious education.“ 
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In 1934, a large temple called the Adbhuta Mandira was constructed at 
the site of the precise birthplace, now called the Yoga-pitha. By the 
time of Bhaktisiddhanta’s death in 1937, Shri Mayapur had quite effec- 
tively made a place for itself on the municipal, railway, and postal maps 
of Bengal, not to speak of the religious and pilgrimage map of many 
devout Vaishnavas as well as curious tourists. 

The claim thatthis newly discovered site of Shridham Mayapur Nabadwip 
was the accurate birthplace of Chaitanya gave rise to a fairly contentious 
and intense controversy in our period. In his biographical monograph on 
Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati, Ferdinando Sardella notes that “[o}rthodox sec- 
tions of the Nabadwip community remained amongst Bhaktisiddhanta’s 
strongest and most consistent opponents.”'® While Sardella attributes this 
opposition between Bhaktisiddhanta and the Nabadwip lobby to the for- 
mer’s “crusade against hypocrisy and falsehood—born of his straightfor- 
wardness,” it is also likely that this hostility was based upon other factors 
such as a conflict over legitimacy, authority, share of resources, and per- 
haps even profits. It cannot be denied, after all, that the Mayapur claim 
was fundamentally dependent upon undercutting the reputation and sta- 
tus of the existing town of Nabadwip, and such a move would likely be 
resisted by the powerful elites of the old town. The authority and livelihood 
of the traditional Vaishnava community across the river at Nabadwip was 
severely challenged as a result of this new development. 

A close examination of this controversy in a historical context 
brings to light a curious little nugget—similar miraculous claims about 
locating the precise birthplace of Chaitanya had been made by oth- 
ers before Bhaktivinoda Thakur. What made Bhaktivinoda, and later 
Bhaktisiddhanta’s, efforts different from earlier such claims was their 
ability to harness a wide range of public opinion, from local to interna- 
tional, toward their cause. As Jason D. Fuller has argued, this was mainly 
due to the access that they had to the new forms of “cultural capital” that 
was made available to them as prominent members of the educated and 
salaried Bengali middle classes.” Fuller also observes that the controversy 
around the new birthplace provides us insight into alternate nodes of reli- 
gious authority that Datta (and, by extension, his son) were able to effec- 
tively establish. While it is necessary to recall Datta’s position as a member 
of the native elite class, we must also examine the related onus of a colo- 
nized subjectivity that many members of this class bore throughout their 
lives.’* This was a burden that Datta bore greatly and heavily, according to 
his own account of his life. 
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Chakri and Exile 


Who was Kedarnath Datta—the person celebrated in the annals of mod- 
ern Gaudiya Vaishnavism as the discoverer of the exact birthplace of 
Chaitanya? Kedarnath was born in 1838, some fifty kilometers southeast 
of Nabadwip, in the village of Ula, also known as Birnagar. He spent 
his childhood at the house of his maternal grandfather, Ishvarchandra 
Mustafi—a powerful landowner and a well-known figure in the nine- 
teenth-century annals of the village.'? His father, Anandachandra Datta, 
belonged to the prominent Kayastha family of the Dattas of Hatkhola—a 
settlement that lay just north of Calcutta, and eventually merged into the 
expanding metropolis.” During Anandachandra’s life, family fortunes 
fell considerably and he was forced to turn to his own maternal grand- 
father’s estate in Cuttack, Orissa, for financial sustenance. Growing up, 
Kedarnath hardly saw his father, since Anandachandra remained busy 
with litigation over property in Orissa most of the time.”! His father’s 
absence did not seem to have bothered Kedarnath too much, though. 
His primary education was done in a traditional school, a pathshala, in 
the house of his maternal grandfather. He briefly joined the newly estab- 
lished English-medium school at Krishnanagar (which lay about twenty- 
five kilometers north of Birnagar) for a year, but was recalled after the 
death of his older brother during their stay. 

The details of Datta’s life, his childhood in Birnagar, his early education, 
higher education in Calcutta, bureaucratic service, and eventual retire- 
ment in order to fully devote his time to the propagation of Chaitanya’s 
birthplace are described in detail in his autobiography, Svalikhita Jibani. 
The autobiography is framed as a letter written to his younger son, Lalita 
Prasad Datta. In many ways, it documents an ordinary life, full of tra- 
vails and uncertainties. Since it assumes the form of a letter, the Jibani 
comes to a close in 1894, some twenty years before Datta’s death in 1914. It 
describes only the first, tentative steps that are taken by Datta and his asso- 
ciates regarding the newly discovered birthplace. Nonetheless, the Jibani 
remains a remarkable document of life experiences that help shed light 
on the historical and biographical context of Mayaput’s discovery by Datta. 
Both in its content and its form and rhetoric, it allows the reader a unique 
insight into Datta’s travails through his life that arguably form the most 
immediate context for this transformative discovery. 

It is here on the pages of this autobiographical epistle than we most 
clearly read about Datta’s idyllic childhood, his aversion to urban life in 
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Calcutta, the alienation and weariness of bureaucratic service and its atten- 
dant itinerant life, the solace he finds in engaging with Vaishnava texts, 
and, eventually, the discovery of the birthplace. It allows us, then, to con- 
textualize this discovery not merely within the more obvious context of 
Bengali Vaishnava modernity, but also within the changing landscape of 
individual lives and subjectivities—those quotidian and seemingly ordi- 
nary transformations wrought about by colonialism that, nonetheless, 
have proven to be some of modernity’s most enduring legacies. A key set 
of transformations, as we will see, is the gradual destruction of Bengali 
villages due to famines and pestilence, the slow but definite immigration 
of its elites to urban centers like Calcutta, and the creation of new and 
alienating forms of salaried bureaucratic service (chakri). 

A considerable portion of Kedarnath’s autobiography is devoted to his 
childhood spent in his maternal grandparents’ house in Birnagar. He rep- 
resents his childhood in idyllic terms—the pleasures of village life, the 
pathshala (school) at his grandfather’s home, the excitement in the entire 
village at the time of annual ritual celebrations of Jagaddhadtri, Durga, and 
Kali pujas, and festivals such as doljatra.”” His descriptions paint the pic- 
ture of pastoral contentment, replete with familiar images of unspoiled vil- 
lage life: tending his own garden, chasing butterflies, trapping caterpillars, 
savoring stolen mangoes, catching fish, stealing honey, getting bitten by 
bees, and receiving the rough end of the stick from his mother from time 
to time for indulging in the above activities.” It is an intricate documenta- 
tion of the arcadian and arboreal delights of being a young member of the 
village landed aristocracy. Later in his life, he would recall these days as 
some of the happiest of his life, when he was completely free of worries. 
Nostalgia runs thick in his descriptions, especially when he compares his 
childhood with the stresses of salaried service. “None of the simple folks of 
Ula ever knew,” he says, “that they would have to enter into petty service for 
a salary [chakri-bakri] in order to survive. What happy days those were!”** 

Western education was a prerequisite for clerical employment in the 
nineteenth century, and Kedarnath’s sustained experience of this educa- 
tion came when he joined the Hindu Charitable Institution in Calcutta at 
the age of fourteen. Prior to Calcutta, he had received some English edu- 
cation at Krishnanagar, for a year, and later at an English-medium school 
in Birnagar. But only after his arrival at the imperial capital did a sense 
of dislocation and exile germinate in Datta. He instinctively felt a deep 
aversion to the city and to urban life, best encapsulated perhaps in this off- 
hand statement about the smell of the city: “The moment I stepped foot in 
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Calcutta, a terrible smell assailed my nose; I developed an intense dislike 
for this smell.”*° His dislike, in fact, was so intense that when he returned 
to Ula from Calcutta, he claimed to have understood, for the first time 
in his life, the meaning of the Sanskrit phrase, “janani janmabhimisca 
svargadyapt gariyasi [Mother and the motherland are more glorious than 
heaven].”*° Between 1852 and 1858, Datta participated in the intellectual 
ethos of the colonial metropolis of Calcutta, writing for journals such as 
the Hindu Intelligencer, learning the art of public speaking, reading and 
debating canonical texts of Western philosophy and literature with prom- 
inent friends and associates, such as Keshub Chandra Sen, Dwijendra 
Nath Tagore, and Satyendra Nath Tagore.”” This period, from 1856-1857, 
also marked Kedarnath’s first brush with Western philosophy. 

Kedarnath’s youthful intellectual activities were severely interrupted in 
1856, with the spread of cholera in his native village. The village was devas- 
tated, losing a large number of its residents to the epidemic. Datta barely 
managed to bring away his sick and ailing mother and grandmother to 
Calcutta.** So distraught was he as a result of the sights and scenes of the 
epidemic that he penned down one of his first poems narrating the sud- 
den and calamitous destruction of a Bengali village. Titled “Bijan Gram” 
(The Deserted Village), the poem was formally clearly influenced by the 
famous poem by the same name by eighteenth-century Romantic Irish 
poet Oliver Goldsmith.” Datta’s poetic village witnesses a far more rapid 
and painful decline than Goldsmith’s Auburn. His descriptions of pes- 
tilence and death remind us of the sheer devastation that these bouts of 
pandemics were able to cause almost overnight. Indulging in a poetics of 
the grotesque that stands in stark contrast to the innocent delights of the 
earlier stanzas, Datta narrates the pestilence in these terms: 


Hordes of dogs in every home— 
Enormous, with blood-shot eyes 

Roam fearlessly, feasting upon 

Human flesh... 

Intoxicated strangers 

Burst into homes, dragging out the corpses... 
And I see— 

a near-dead mother lying 

Face down in the lap of her inert infant. 
She knows not when he passed, 
suckling at her breast. 
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Hundreds of vacant porches. . . 
Cadavers on the streets, 

And none to light their pyres. 
Once an abode of delight 

This is now a wretched place.” 


Following this visit, which left him traumatized with such images of ill- 
ness and painful death, Kedarnath did not return to his native village for 
the next thirty years. These lines, depicting the march of a horrendous 
death, would remain his final, enduring image of the village where he 
had spent many a happy childhood day. His next visit took place in 1887, 
after he had received the vision about Chaitanya birthplace. This visit was 
barely noted in his autobiography, where the lack of attachment that Datta 
betrays for his native village is remarkable. 

Increasing financial difficulties compelled Datta tolook for employment, 
and he began his professional life as an English teacher in Kendrapara, 
Orissa, in 1859. Until 1866, Datta served variously as a schoolmaster and 
English teacher in Bhadrak (in north Orissa) and Midnapore (in south- 
west Bengal) respectively.** While still early into his career as a school- 
teacher, Kedarnath secured a move from the Education to the Revenue 
and Judiciary Department of the colonial bureaucracy. Having passed the 
required exams in 1866, he joined the bureaucratic arm of the colonial 
state as a Deputy Magistrate/Deputy Collector of the seventh grade in the 
Subordinate Executive Services.” He rose steadily through the ranks—a 
remarkable feat at a time when native members of the bureaucracy were 
sacked on the slightest pretext. He was frequently transferred, and he nar- 
rates having to perform a range of official duties like managing pilgrims, 
carrying out municipal and judicial work, and maintaining peace during 
the Cow Protection riots of 1893. 

By the time of his retirement from service in 1894, over the course of 
twenty-eight years, Datta had risen to the position of a Deputy Magistrate 
of the second grade. During this period, he was transferred more than 
twenty-five times. According to his own account, Datta was posted at 
the following places in a chronological order: Kendrapara, Bhadrak, 
Medinipur, Bardhaman, Chuadanga, Chapra, Purnea-Kishenganj, 
Dinajpur, Champaran, Puri, Arariya, Maheshrekha, Bhadrak, Nadail, 
Jessore, Barasat, Shrirampur (Serampore), Krishnanagar, Netrakona, 
Bardhaman (again), Kalna, Raniganj, Dinajpur (again), and Sasaram. The 
longest period that he ever spent at one place was in Puri, between 1870 
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and 1874. His recollections of a childhood spent in Birnagar stand in stark 
contrast to his narration of life as an itinerant colonial bureaucrat. We find 
no more intricate and tactile descriptions of the topography, no arboreal 
delights please us, and there is no hint of innocent childhood mischief- 
making that so regale us in the first part of his Jibani. Datta remains taci- 
turn about the details of his administrative duties and prefers to provide 
dry details about his promotions and salary increments. This silence over 
his service life, nonetheless, finds a negative articulation in his descrip- 
tions of hurried travelling over long distances (for both official duty as 
well as personal reasons), stress at the workplace, exhaustion, and illness. 
These, in fact, emerge as recurring themes through which Datta’s experi- 
ence of the alienating world of chakri finds expression in his autobiogra- 
phy. I characterize this condition of homelessness, tiredness, and constant 
travel that we read about in the Jibani as a state of exile, which is addressed 
by the dramatic discovery of a birthplace. 

Autobiography, travelogue, and the novel are three distinctly modern 
genres of writing. A continuous and often progressive narration of one’s 
experience characterizes these genres, making them into powerful tools 
of expressing, and excavating, individual as well as national subjectivi- 
ties. Drawing upon comparing older genres of pilgrimage writing and 
memoirs in the subcontinent with these uniquely nineteenth-century 
genres, Bhaskar Mukhopadhyay argues that the autobiographical proj- 
ect was one of recording one’s experience, “understood here ... in the 
wider sense of historically conditioned, epochal ‘structure of feeling’-— 
that gave rise to the genre of travelogue.” In many ways, then, the auto- 
biography itself is a travelogue—a narration of an individual’s travels 
and experiences through life. In Datta’s Jibani, however, travel serves 
not merely as a trope of experience—it literally happens. And his nar- 
ration of these travels is not a salutary one. Rather, it closely reflects 
what Sumit Sarkar has remarked about the experience of chakri for the 
colonized Bengalis. Chakri, or salaried service, Sarkar notes, “became 
the ‘chronotope’ of alienated time and space ... the principal format 
through which awareness of subjection spread among colonial middle- 
class males.” 

In Datta’s autobiography, such consciousness of subjection and alien- 
ation is expressed through the language of exile and illness. Hence, an 
analysis of the tropes of movement, distress, and dissipation is neces- 
sary not only to understand Datta’s subjectivity as an Indian officer of the 
colonial bureaucratic machinery, but also build a multifaceted context for 
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his eventual discovery of Chaitanya’s birthplace at Mayapur. Work-related 
travel often finds expression in descriptions of transfers in the Jibani. 
They have a weary quality about them. Datta recounts them as long, tiring 
journeys. This rather lengthy quote from his autobiography—describing 
events in a ten-month period in his bureaucratic life (from c. June 1869 to 
c. April 1870)—encapsulates the sense of movement, displacement, and 
exhaustion that permeates Datta’s recollection of his time in service: 


On March 17, 1868 ... I applied for a sabbatical from work and was 
granted privileged leave for three months on May 29, 1869. The 
day after a big storm, I crossed the Hoogly with my family heading 
for my home in Ranaghat.... At the end of my leave, I returned to 
Dinajpur. Within two months of resuming work in Dinajpur, I was 
transferred to Champaran. ... The Collector, Metcalf sahib, liked me 
very much. When he went to Nepal for demarcating the boundary- 
line, I was left in charge of the district. ... I entered into a deal with 
Metcalf sahib that I would write my Law exam in Chhapra and then 
proceed to get my family over. He recommended a fifteen-day leave 
for me, which was granted by Commissioner Jenkins sahib, subject 
to government approval. I went home after writing my exam. It had 
hardly been a few days at home when Metcalf sahib asked me to 
return immediately since the Accountant General had declined my 
leave.... I reached Calcutta and understood from the Secretary’s 
office that I had been transferred to Cuttack. I expressed my desire 
to be sent to Puri instead. I was asked to return to Ranaghat and 
await a transfer order for Puri. Within two or three days of hav- 
ing returned to Ranaghat I received the order to leave for Puri.... 
Taking a Srimadbhagavat and Shri Chaitanya Charitamrita, | went 
to Calcutta to prepare to leave for Puri.... Upon visiting the 
Secretary’s office again I found out that Metcalf sahib was planning 
to take me to Motihari. Without any further delay, I departed for 
Puri. Having taken a steamer up to Uluberia, I took a palanquin 
to reach Medinipur. I spent a day to visit my in-laws in Jakpur and 
then left for Puri. I reached Puri in four days, with one night spent 
in Bhadrak, one night in Balasore, and one night in Cuttack.*° 


The quote above is not exceptional, and similar passages recur in his auto- 
biography. On being transferred to Narail, for example, Datta writes in 
detail about how he and his family undertook a long and arduous journey, 
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which included travel by bullock cart, horse-driven carriage, boat, as well 
as by foot.” Apart from these long transfer journeys, the everyday nature 
of Datta’s work often involved considerable travel from one bench of the 
court to another, which left him exhausted by the end of the day.** 
Kedarnath was not a person of robust health. Backaches, migraines, 
and other seasonal maladies afflicted him for much of his life. It is no 
surprise, then, that illness and dissipation are recurring tropes that Datta 
deploys to talk about his experience of bureaucratic service. He writes 
about being tormented with fever when posted in Narail and being forced 
to continue with official duties despite physical weakness. “At Narail, I was 
twice struck with fever and pain. On one of those occasions, I had become 
particularly weak as a result of my illness. But I had not completed my 
tour of the province, and hence had to undertake a boat tour with my wife. 
I was then on medicines prescribed by the kabiraj. I carried out my duties 
with immense difficulties.”*? Similarly, he had been suffering from fever 
for more than a month when he was transferred to Krishnanagar in 1887. 
He reached the famous district headquarters of Nadia, ailing and tired. 


The fever continued.... I had not eaten anything solid for twenty 
days. [My friends and relatives] all urged me to apply for leave.... 
I was given the charge of the Treasury and the Small Cause Court. 
In the morning, I would feel slightly enervated after drinking milk 
and putting on the uniform of the court, but after I returned from 
court, I felt like a dead person.... I would suffer from fever in the 
night and work all day long the following day.” 


If weariness and dissipation characterized the official type of travel in 
Datta’s recollections, disappointment was writ large all over the other kind 
of travel—that of the pilgrim. His first brush with pilgrimage took place 
not as a performer but as an administrator of a tirtha when he was posted 
at Puri, where he assumed the duties of maintaining law and order. In 
the line of duty, Datta found himself facing two kinds of challenges—one, 
purging away “fake” Vaishnavas laying a claim to Chaitanya’s lineage; and 
two, curbing the customary influence of the Maharaja of Puri over the 
Jagannath temple. Both these activities, of curtailing traditional authori- 
ties and extracting unwanted, usually subaltern, elements are hallmarks 
of religious reformers across traditions. His experiences in the process of 
managing Puri possibly left a strong impression on Datta, the Vaishnava 
reformer. They were especially helpful in allowing him to formulate his 
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notion of ideal devotees (shuddha Vaishnava), an ideal sacred place, and 
how this space ought to be administered. 

Despite the onerous duties he has to perform in Puri, Datta recol- 
lects his time there as some of the best years of his life. These years are 
singularly free of any description of illness. Instead, Datta enthusiasti- 
cally speaks of his close engagement with Vaishnava texts, practices, and 
scholars during his stay—no doubt abetted by the pre-existing milieu of 
scholarship and devotion in Puri.” It is reasonable to adduce from the 
testimonies provided in his autobiography that the Vaishnava in Datta 
reaches a point of maturity in the duration of this post. He recalls sys- 
tematically engaging with Vaishnava sacred literature in Puri. He cop- 
ied a wide range of Vaishnava texts by hand, specifically mentioning the 
Bhagavata Purana, Satsandarbha, Govindabhasya, Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, 
and Haribhaktikalpalatika in his autobiography. His first systematic expo- 
sitions as a theologian also find expression at this time. The verses of the 
Srikrsnasamhita were composed in these years. His reputation as an expo- 
nent of the Bhagavata increased over time, and he gained a few students of 
his own. It is very clear that despite his thoroughly untraditional status as 
a Kayastha babu, Datta was beginning to experiment with a different kind 
of a role in Puri—that of a traditional Vaishnava expert, a gosvami—a role 
that he would assume fully later in his life. And key to that development 
would be his position on the birthplace of Chaitanya. 

Puri was significant for Datta in another fashion as well. Not only did 
it provide him with an opportunity for self-improvement and cultivation 
of Vaishnava virtues, abetted by a proximity to the devotional cultures 
around the Jagannath temple, it also allowed him a chance to observe 
from close quarters the everyday machinery of temple administration. 
Jagannath Temple at Puri, or Purushottam Kshetra (as it is known in pil- 
grimage literature), had gone in and out of colonial control throughout the 
nineteenth century. Datta was not left untouched by the conflict between 
the government and temple authorities headed by the Raja of Khardah. 
Representing the colonial state in this conflict, Datta in his autobiography 
recollected “earning the ire of the Raja and his associates” while carrying 
out his duties.” 

His representation of the conflict between himself and the Raja, how- 
ever, shows him to be the product ofa thoroughly rational, state-sponsored 
logic: that of securing the interests and health of the pilgrims who vis- 
ited the temple and protecting them from the vagaries of the corrupt Raja 
and his equally debauched cronies. Significantly, though, he represents 
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himself not as a bureaucrat carrying out his duties for the colonial state, 
but as a faithful and devout Vaishnava whose only concern is with the 
practice of pure devotion at the temple. A degree of democratization of 
devotion marks his recollection here, when he accuses orthodox authori- 
ties, here the Raja in his position as the primary sevait of the temple, of 
hindering the full expression of devotion by throngs of believing pilgrims. 
But we ought not to read his concern with the common pilgrim at Puri to 
be free of ideological concerns. For Datta was not beyond harshly judging 
and punishing those he considered to be imposters, either.* 

Datta got ample opportunity to travel within Orissa while posted at 
Puri, and he made short journeys to other Hindu and Buddhist sacred 
places in the region. Interestingly, he thought of his time in Puri as one 
long pilgrimage, where he was both the primary devotee as well as the pri- 
mary superintendent of other devotees. He often called Puri Purushottama 
Kshetra and considered it to be no other than Vaikuntha, the mythical eter- 
nal abode of Krishna.** Possibly, by taking an active interest in Puri as a 
bureaucrat and a devotee, he was at pains to express his existing disap- 
pointment with Vaishnava abbeys in Orissa, which he had criticized in an 
1860 pamphlet called Maths of Orissa. There, he had noted, “[lJicentious- 
ness, inhospitality, and petty robbery are the daily vices that have crept into 
them.... Pilgrims and sick men never approach them for fear of being 
rudely expelled from their portals. The abbots have degraded to yielding 
to degrading carnal pleasures, and their disciples emulate their vices.”” In 
many ways, then, Datta’s evolution as a Vaishnava theologian closely mir- 
rored his desires to purify Vaishnavism of its existing impurities. 

Puri, however, was a sacred sphere where Datta was unable to inter- 
vene beyond his official capacities. Not for another decade did Datta find 
himself in a similar position of authority in the context of a Vaishnava 
sacred place. And this was in 1887, when he was posted at Krishnanagar. 
Earlier in 1887, prior to being transferred to Krishnagar, Kedarnath con- 
fessed in his autobiography to feeling bleak and helpless at a life that had 
been frittered away. “I have spent my life in vain,” he wrote. “I have accom- 
plished nothing in my life. I have not even given myself a chance to enjoy 
the mischievous play of Shrisachchidananda Radhakrishna. If possible, I 
plan to retire from service in a few years’ time, take my pension and leave 
for Mathura-Vrindavan to set up a humble cottage for myself in its sandy 
groves, and dedicate my life to singing bhajans in solitude.”* Soon after 
deciding thus, Kedarnath was required to visit Tarakeshwar, the site of a 
large and popular pilgrimage in Bengal, on government duty. It is here 
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that he received the first of his oneiric visions that proved to be pivotal in 
the unfolding of the Mayapur story—the dream where Chaitanya com- 
manded him to redirect his attention to Nabadwip.” This set into motion 
the sequence of events that led to the eventual discovery of the Shridham 
at Mayapur that I recounted in the first section of this paper. 


Nabadwip: History, Topography, Discourse 


Nabadwip was a town with a deep and influential past in the region of 
Bengal. In the twelfth century, Nabadwip was the center of Hindu king- 
ship. The last Hindu ruler of Bengal, Lakshmana Sena, was defeated in 
Nabadwip by the armies of Bakhtiyar Khilji in 1206. During the time 
of Chaitanya, the town boasted of being a prominent center of Hindu 
learning and the Navya Nyaya school of philosophy. Numerous Sanskrit 
schools dotted its streets, and students from afar came here to study. In 
subsequent centuries, it also developed as a trading post, with a brisk 
brass-trade industry. In the eighteenth century, Nabadwip’s neighboring 
areas witnessed the struggle over Bengal between the forces of the East 
India Company and the Nawab of Bengal. The battlefield of Plassey lay 
some forty miles to the north of Nabadwip. Under the Nawabs and later 
under the British, the district of Nadia grew into a prominent zamindari. 
Nadia Rajas, however, moved their capital to Krishnanagar, which lay ten 
miles east of the town of Nabadwip. Due to its proximity to the imperial 
center at Calcutta and its easy accessibility, Nadia district was a prominent 
site of evangelical activity as early as the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In all these ways, then, Nabadwip, the town, and the district of Nadia 
had played a key role in the political, cultural, and economic history of the 
region of Bengal. 

It is fairly clear that one of the primary aims of the Mayapur move- 
ment entailed delegitimizing the existing town of Nabadwip and deny- 
ing its antiquity while simultaneously building upon its reputation as an 
important center of premodern Bengali politics and culture. The reasons 
for this are not difficult to adduce. They have to do with the associations 
that were regularly made between the existing town and the idea of degen- 
eracy and decline. By nineteenth-century colonial accounts, reproduced 
in gazetteers, statistical reports, and personal memoirs, Nabadwip, much 
like its religious counterpart Gaudiya Vaishnavism, was a town in decline. 
The decline of Nabadwip was presented in colonial accounts in stark and 
tragic terms, as the demise of a center of ancient Hindu learning and 
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polity in Bengal. The most enduring of such reports was the one inscribed 
by the most well-known colonial ethnographer of Bengal, William Wilson 
Hunter. Hunter, writing in 1875, stated, 


The past of Nadia raises very high expectations, but its present 
state is disappointing. It is not an ancient city with venerable ruins, 
crowds of temples, great populations and time honoured tols in 
every street, with numbers of learned pundits, such as one might 
expect from its antiquity. All that meets the eye is a small rural town 
with little clusters of habitations, and a community of Brahmanas, 
busied with earning their bread, rather than in acquiring a profit- 
less learning.® 


The above description of Nabadwip found its way into government gazet- 
teers and accounts of the town for the next one hundred years.*! Indeed, 
it became a stock utterance in colonial historiography of Bengal to point 
to the decline in the fortunes of Nabadwip as a direct consequence of 
Muslim conquest of Bengal. In this historiography, Nabadwip emerged 
as a thoroughly Hindu center that was sacked and destroyed by Bakhtiyar 
Khilji—the first Muslim “invader” of Bengal—in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury. The decline thesis stuck to Nabadwip and was probably a significant 
reason why a Vaishnava reformer such as Kedarnath Datta Bhaktivinoda 
was interested in finding an alternate space than the “small rural town” 
that currently existed on the banks of the Bhagirathi as the birthplace of 
Mahaprabhu. Given the persistence of the decline thesis around Nabadwip, 
it is necessary to revisit it critically. 

Nabadwip was one of the key cities in Bengal under the rulers of the 
Sena dynasty. During Chaitanya’s time, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century, when Bengal was ruled by the Ilyas Shahi dynasty, Nabadwip was 
an incredibly rich and thriving city—a trading hub as well as a key cen- 
ter of Sanskrit learning in the eastern part of the Indian subcontinent. 
Nabadwip was the “intellectual focal point” of early modern philosophi- 
cal activity, drawing scholars and philosophers from all over the region, 
including Nepal and Tibet, in this period. As a center of the navya nyaya, 
or “new reason,” school of Sanskrit thought, Jonardon Ganeri argues, it 
was particularly suited to usher in a specifically indigenous form of mod- 
ern rational thought. Numerous Sanskrit schools dotted its landscape, 
attracting pandits and students alike to study and participate in its vigor- 
ous intellectual atmosphere. Nabadwip’s success as an intellectual center 
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was not without the patronage of Bengal’s Muslim overlords. While the 
decades immediately prior to Chaitanya’s birth experienced political insta- 
bility and rapid change of leadership, after 1493 Bengal entered a relatively 
stable period of administration under Sultan Ala-ud-din Husain Shah 
(1493-1519). Centers of Sanskrit learning such as Nabadwip were granted 
protection and encouragement. 

While Chaitanya is today the best-known figure to have emerged from 
Nabadwip in the fifteenth century, in his own times he was only one of 
many luminaries produced by the unique intellectual environment of the 
city. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma was one such scholar. A Brahmin from the 
prestigious Radh region in Bengal, he traveled to Mithila and returned 
to Nabadwip to open a Sanskrit school. Tradition claims that he was 
Chaitanya’s teacher, although scholars contest this claim.** Eventually, 
Vasudeva moved to Puri and spent the last days of his life there. Such 
a move was not uncommon—Chaitanya, too, moved from Nabadwip to 
Puri, dying there in 1533. One of Vasudeva’s most illustrious students 
was Raghunatha Shiromani (c. 1460-1540), one of the most prominent 
voices of Navya Nyaya school in early modern India. Chaitanya’s close 
associates, and later the three prominent gosvamis of Vrindavan—Rupa, 
Sanatana, and Jiva—were also a part of this milieu of Sanskrit scholasti- 
cism under the patronage of Islamic rulers in fifteenth- to sixteenth-cen- 
tury Bengal. 

During the period of Mughal governorship over Bengal, the Nadia 
Raj—a family of Hindu rulers—gained control over the region and devel- 
oped into a large and autonomous zamindari. The Nadia Raj emerged as 
a significant player in the eighteenth-century developments in Bengal. 
Maharaja Krishnachandra Ray (r. 1728-1782) was perhaps one of the most 
influential figures of eighteenth-century Bengal, who lived through and 
oversaw vast transformations in the political and economic climate of the 
region. The estates of the Nadia Raj reached a pinnacle during his time. 
He was a prominent patron of the letters, who promoted both literary 
figures as well as Hindu festivals, particularly those associated with the 
Goddess.** Poet Ramprasad Sen, a Kali devotee, was patronized by him, 
as was Bharatchandra, the author of numerous popular Bengali texts. 
Bharatchandra’s writings included erotic Vaishnava poetry such as the 
Rasamanjari and a Puranic text in three parts called the Annada Mangal— 
consisting of a eulogy for Annada (goddess of Food), Vidya Sundar, a 
romantic tale (which was later categorized as obscene literature by colo- 
nial authorities, especially Rev. James Long), and Mansingha, an account 
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of the battle between Pratapaditya, the ruler of Jessore and Mansingh, and 
the Mughal general.*° 

Apart from his patronage of arts and letters, Krishnachandra Ray 
played a decisive role in the Battle of Plassey in 1757. Ray lent support to 
the English general Lord Clive in this battle. Upon the defeat of Nawab 
Siraj-ud-Daula (1733-1757) in the battle, Mir Jafar (1691-1765) was made the 
Nawab of Bengal. In exchange for the payments promised to the English 
by Mir Jafar, they were granted the provinces of Bardhaman, Nadia, and 
Hugli.°’ Hence, long before the East India Company was given diwani 
rights to collect the revenues of the entire province of Bengal in 1765, 
Nadia passed under the British for the same purposes—a transfer that 
would have longlasting and incredibly deleterious effects on the fortunes 
of this region of Bengal in the coming few decades. Within a year after 
supporting the English at Plassey, Krishnachandra Ray had defaulted on 
revenue payments and was required to enter into another revenue treaty. 
In the next half-century, under his son and grandson respectively, much 
of the Nadia estate was sold to pay arrears in revenue payment.** A disas- 
trous famine in 1770 further impoverished the countryside, affecting the 
peasantry as well as the aristocracy. A third of Bengal’s population died 
in this famine. As a result, it became difficult to find tillers who would 
till the land and produce crops to raise revenues. Wide swathes of Bengal 
turned into uncultivated shrub land. Nadia Raj’s estate was reduced to a 
mere holding of devatra lands by 1780s—properties endowed for defray- 
ing the cost of worshipping family deities.*° The Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal in 1793 further reduced the fortunes of many of these old zam- 
indari families, rupturing the social and economic fabric that held the 
region together. 

Despite the deleterious effects of Krishnachandra Ray’s actions on 
Nadia, the English adequately compensated him for his support in the 
Battle of Plassey. His support earned him the title of “Rajendra Bahadur” 
from Lord Clive, as well as the gift of twelve guns used in the battle. Much 
more significantly for us, in all colonial records, Ray was represented as 
a deserving successor to the ancient Hindu Sena kings that ruled Bengal 
from the town of Nabadwip prior to the “Muslim invasion” of the region. 
William Wilson Hunter called him a generous ruler, a “munificient patron 
of letters, whose delight it was to entertain and converse with distinguished 
pandits, and who lost no opportunity in bestowing gifts of money and land 
upon men of learning and piety.”® The endless praise bestowed upon him 
further extends the purpose of selective colonial historiography of Bengal 
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(and India). The role of the Muslim kings of Bengal, particularly the Ilyas 
Shahi dynasty in patronizing Sanskrit intellectualism of Nabadwip, was 
entirely overlooked in these accounts that selectively focused on the Hindu 
dynasties and their contribution to the history and culture of the region. J. 
H. E. Garrett, for instance, writing in the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, congratulated the Hindu rulers of Nadia for encouraging Vaishnava 
devotionalism and Sanskrit learning in the city, while ignoring its Muslim 
overlords. According to Garrett, “From its earliest days the Hindu kings 
and the sanctity of its site attracted, from far and near, those who taught 
Sanskrit philosophy to thousands of students.”*! Garrett goes on to men- 
tion a number of navya nyaya philosophers of Nabadwip from the so- 
called Muslim period without ever mentioning the patronage they must 
have received. 

By 1850s, indigo plantations had taken over most of the district, fur- 
ther reducing the peasantry to penury. In the 1860s, the district of Nadia, 
along with the neighboring Jessore district, became a center of the Indigo 
Rebellion, which was brutally suppressed by colonial authorities. It is 
worth recalling in this context that Sishir Kumar Ghosh began his career 
as a journalist by reporting on the excesses of the indigo planters and the 
destitution of the peasantry in the districts of Nadia and Jessore. By the 
mid-nineteenth century, Nadia was decidedly in material decline. The 
combined effects of battles, famines, floods, multiple revenue reorganiza- 
tions, the Permanent Settlement, and the Indigo Rebellion broke the back 
of the region, its common man, as well as old elites. 

Nabadwip itself, while hardly the center of eighteenth-century develop- 
ments in the district, had probably dwindled into a small and insignificant 
town on the banks of the Ganges with only a thin connection to its past 
as a prominent site of Sanskrit learning. Nonetheless, even in the first 
few decades of the nineteenth century, we hear of successful tols being 
run in the town, subsidized by the Company to the effect of receiving a 
paltry grant of Rs.100 each year. The curriculum of these tols turned into 
a controversial topic by the early nineteenth century, adding fuel into the 
great education debate in Bengal in the 1820s and 1830s. In 1829, Sanskrit 
scholar and Orientalist H. H. Wilson was asked by the Company to pro- 
duce a report on the state of these Nabadwip tols. In his report, Wilson 
criticized the curriculum for its restrictedness, but noted that five hun- 
dred to six hundred students were enrolled in these tols. However, by 1864, 
E. B. Cowell found that the population of students in Nabadwip tols had 
decreased to a mere 150. 
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There is little doubt, then, that the district of Nadia, as well as the town 
of Nabadwip, had started to experience a decided state of decline by the 
mid-nineteenth century. The cause of this decline was a range of factors 
produced by deleterious colonial policies regarding revenue collection, cri- 
sis management, education, and agriculture, culminating in a century of 
misrule. However, colonial records rarely mention these policies in the 
context of Nadia’s decline. Lofty pronouncements about an ancient and 
honorable past are made, comparing that (purportedly Hindu) past with 
a sorry state of the present. It is precisely such a description of Nabadwip 
that we find in ethnographer and statistician W. W. Hunter’s gazetteer 
account, which I quoted earlier in this section. While Hunter is usually 
credited with this sketch of Nabadwip, curiously, it was not entirely his 
own. Hunter, in fact, freely borrowed from the narrative of Bholanauth 
Chunder (or Bholanath Chandra), one of the earliest Bengali travel writ- 
ers, whose memoirs called Travels of a Hindoo to Various Parts of Bengal and 
Upper India were published in 1869.° 

Bholanath Chandra was a contemporary of Young Bengal luminaries 
like Kishorichand Mitra and Michael Madhusudhan Dutt, and was one of 
the pioneers of an economic critique of colonial rule in Bengal.™ In his 
travelogue, Chandra called Nabadwip a “rural town of small size with a 
little nucleus of habitations and a community of Brahmins rather busy 
in seeking for bread than in acquiring profitless learning.” He expressed 
disappointment at not having found “that hoary, old town with venerable 
ruins and vestiges, a crowd of temples and buildings of all epochs, a thick 
and ancient population, time honoured toles and colleges in every street, 
and number of learned Turkolunkars and Nyaruttuns, which one has rea- 
son to expect from its antiquity extending at least over a period of six to 
seven hundred years.”°° Chandra, significantly, blamed the vagaries of the 
river for Nabadwip’s derelict state. “The caprices and changes of the river 
have not left a trace of old Nuddea. It is now partly chur land, and partly 
the bed of the stream that flows to the north of the town. The Ganges 
formally held a westerly course and old Nuddea was on the same side as 
Krishnagur. Fifty years ago it was swept away by the river,” he stated, in 
explanation. Much later, when speaking of Chaitanya, Chandra offthand- 
edly remarked that “[oJn enquiring about the spot of his birth they [the 
Nabadwip locals] pointed to the middle of the stream which now flows 
through Old Nuddea.”®” These two factoids, about the old town being 
swept away and Chaitanya’s birthplace lying somewhere underneath the 
flooded part of the old town, are put together on the same page, suggesting 
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a causal connection between them, by W. W. Hunter when he borrows his 
descriptions of “Nadia” from Bholanath Chandra. 

In the sanitized devotional imagination of a bhadralok Vaishnava 
like Kedarnath Datta, the lived space with all its clutter was more likely 
to seem degenerate than salubrious. As a colonial administrator himself 
who had some experience in marking boundaries, writing reports, main- 
taining law and order, making arrangements for the successful comple- 
tion of festival seasons, carrying out statistical surveys, and adjudicating 
on legal matters, Datta was no doubt familiar with the writings of an 
ethnographer-statistician such as Hunter, just as the latter was familiar 
with Datta’s surveys of the maths or religious institutions of Orissa. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that Dutta borrows from Hunter in his own writ- 
ings when speaking of the lost town of prachin Nabadwip and the watery 
grave of Chaitanya’s birthplace. For, like Chandra, Hunter too claimed that 
Chaitanya’s birthplace had been submerged under the river: 


The caprices and changes of the river have not left a trace of old 
Nadia. The people point to the middle of the stream as the spot 
where Chaitanya was born. The site of the ancient town is now 
partly char land and partly forms the bed of the stream which passes 
to the north of the present town. The Bhagirathi once held a west- 
erly course and old Nadia was on the same side as Krishnanagar but 
about the beginning of this century the stream changed and swept 
the ancient town away. 


Here, Hunter practically quotes from Bholanauth Chunder’s earlier 
descriptions of the town of Nabadwip with little concern for the charge of 
plagiarism! 

Nadia is a district defined by its rivers. The vagaries of the rivers in this 
region of Bengal are fairly well known to its residents and administrators. 
The rivers that crisscross the district are mostly offshoots from the river 
Padma, the main channel of the Ganga.® Padma enters its deltaic region 
just north of Nadia district, and gives off a number of effluents, which 
include Bhagirathi, Jalangi, and Mathabhanga—the three primary rivers 
of the district. Being the deltaic region of the Ganges, the district has had 
to face “vigorous oscillations” of these rivers over the centuries. As a conse- 
quence, the district has a large number of backwaters (bil), streams (khal), 
and dead riverbeds (char). These rivers have had a far-reaching impact 
on the social, political, and economic life of the district. They were the 
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main routes for transportation and communication in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, especially before the coming of the railways. 
In 1824, toll stations were set up at Nabadwip and Krishnanagar to collect 
revenue from river traffic for maintenance of the waterways.” The British 
took great pains to keep the rivers navigable throughout the year, but due 
to the silting of the rivers, and the floods in the rainy season, this became 
progressively difficult as the years rolled by. It is not unlikely that river 
trade up the Ganges through Nabadwip was discontinued in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, once the railways became functional. 

These rivers also formed the boundaries of the district. The Bhagirathi 
marked the western boundary of Nadia, separating it from the district 
of Bardhaman to its west. This feature created a curious situation in the 
mid-nineteenth century when the commissioner of Bardhaman district 
demanded that the town of Nabadwip, and a few neighboring villages, 
should rightfully belong to Bardhaman since they fell to the west of 
the Bhagirathi. In 1873, George Campbell, then Lt. Governor of Bengal, 
ordered the transfer of Nabadwip to Bardhaman district.” This was a 
significant development and resulted in the strange situation where the 
town with which the district shared its name was shifted to a neighboring 
district. One of the most vociferous campaigns against this transfer was 
carried out by Sishir Kumar Ghosh’s publishing house, and the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika ran a feature on Nadia entitled “A Body Without a Head— 
Nadia without Nabadwip” suggesting precisely the aforementioned para- 
dox.” The decision was annulled soon thereafter, but not before George 
Campbell had resigned from the post of Lt. Governor and was replaced by 
Richard Temple, who had a reputation of being much more sensitive to 
Indian demands.” When the course of rivers determined district boundar- 
ies, as was the case in the late nineteenth century, it then became a matter 
of some concern exactly on which side of the river a town had been in 
the past. 

Floods had been known to destroy temples and inundate areas often 
enough in the past in and around Nabadwip. The residents of the town, 
therefore, were not overtly worried about the absence of a commemorated 
birthplace of Chaitanya, or the possibility that such a spot now lay at the 
bottom of a riverbed. Neither was the search for the birthplace an entirely 
novel enterprise. Prior to Datta, at least one other person in recent history 
had tried to locate the site of Chaitanya’s home. This was Gangagobinda 
Singh, the Dewan of Lord Hastings, who raised a temple to Chaitanya 
in 1792 at a place called Ramchandrapur, north of Nabadwip, claiming 
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this to be the spot of Chaitanya’s residence.” This temple was completely 
destroyed in the floods of 1821. Hence, on the Nabadwip side of the contro- 
versy, the argument about the changing course of the Bhagirathi river that 
first inundated, and later revealed, prachin Nabadwip did not cut much ice. 

Akshay Chandra Sarkar, an important member of the orthodox Hindu 
Bengali literati in the late nineteenth century, assumed the most prom- 
inent voice on the Nabadwip side of the controversy.” Sarkar, who was 
then the editor and contributor to the well-circulating literary magazine, 
Purnima, penned a forceful rejection of Dutta’s claims in 1894—the same 
year that the controversy broke publicly with the organization of the con- 
secration ceremony at Shri Mayapur. In an article entitled “Nadia sam- 
bandhe kayekti nibedan” [A few words about Nadia], Sarkar refuted each 
one of Datta’s empiricist explanations for considering Sri Mayapur as 
prachin Nabadwip. Sarkar’s intention in doing this was to demonstrate 
that even the best of such arguments made by the Mayapur lobby were 
not beyond contestation. As a native of Nabadwip, Sarkar was able to draw 
upon firsthand knowledge regarding the land and its topography that was 
not available to Dutta. 

However, Sarkar’s tour de force lay elsewhere—beyond matters of 
empirical determination. He found his greatest argument in favor of 
Nabadwip to be the one regarding the lived community of the ancient 
town. Sarkar even denied the significance of excavating the exact birth- 
place of Chaitanya and drew attention to the continuous and lived com- 
munity from the past. “The members of the Nabadwip Dham Pracharini 
Sabha would have us believe that present-day Nabadwip is not Nabadwip, 
but Swarupganj or Miyapada is,” he said. 


If this is the resolution of the Pracharini Sabha, then we must bow 
our heads to them and declare that we are unable to participate in 
this decision. ... As long as the Sabha does not give solid historical 
evidence of a majority of residents of Nabadwip moving with the image 
of Chaitanya, across the river from Miyapada due to... an epidemic 
or other natural disasters, and founding the city of Nabadwip, we 
shall continue to refer to (this) Nabadwip as Nabadwip, and feel 
honored in it as a place where devotion is fully nurtured.” 


It was precisely such a lived space that Dutta was keen to avoid in his search 
for an uncluttered and pure land of devotion. There is little doubt that the 
present-day town of Nabadwip was unable to lay claim to a continuous 
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physical existence, having been displaced and inundated multiple times in 
the past. Nonetheless, it could, and did, lay claim to the continuity of histor- 
ical cultures. Dutta’s frustration was, arguably, not so much with the una- 
vailability of the exact birthplace as it was with the ordinary and everyday life 
of the residents of present-day Nabadwip, which he perceived to be lacking 
in the kind of devotional fervor that behooves a town of its reputation. The 
town itself was an untidy spatial realm, which Datta wanted to both reform 
as well as deny.” Moreover, it was subject to multiple claims by different 
kinds of authoritative institutions within Gaudiya Vaishnavism—from the 
sahajiyas and the gosvamis to the ordinary resident of Nadia. Moreover, this 
town already featured existing lineages that claimed hoary beginnings and 
controlled existing sacred places in the town. Dutta, as we have seen in the 
previous sections, had developed a peculiarly Western-educated antipathy 
for the messiness of lived sacred spaces. Moreover, after a life of bureau- 
cratic service that involved multiple transfers, a weary Dutta was yearning 
to find for himself a place to rest. And as a Vaishnava theologian with a mis- 
sion, Dutta was out searching for a dham, an eternal abode where the Great 
Lord sported unceasingly with his divine companions. He was looking for 
a tirtha that would be able to grant deliverance. And, more than anything 
else, he was looking for ancient grandeur that a temple town such as Puri 
had made him expect. 


Nabadwip: Dham, ‘Tirtha, Mandal 


Once the birthplace was discovered by Datta, the task of acquiring author- 
ity and legitimacy for the place followed. Datta, as well as his successors, 
produce a range of promotional writings, propagating the newly discov- 
ered site as the place of Chaitanya’s birth. This literature spans numerous 
genres: chapbooks and pamphlets, mahatmya-styled eulogies, empiri- 
cally situated arguments, journal articles, and word of mouth. All of these 
used one or the other of two broad strategies, and often a combination of 
both. On the one hand, the Mayapur lobby insisted that the birthplace was 
empirically ascertained and had been determined according to the prin- 
ciples of modern science. They insisted that all kinds of colonial records, 
including maps, archeological and historical reconstructions, topographi- 
cal and ethnographic surveys, had been harnessed in fixing the spot. At 
odds with this rationalist argument, however, Datta and his successors 
continued to give considerable significance to the miraculous and non- 
rational aspects of the discovery. The story of the dream where Chaitanya 
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appeared to Datta and commanded him to perform his designated task in 
Nabadwip, as well as the subsequent vision that led to the discovery, were 
repeated often in promotional writings. 

Given the significance of the miraculous aspects of the discov- 
ery within the authorizing narratives produced by the Gaudiya Math, 
it is necessary to see what role these play in legitimizing Mayapur as 
prachin Nabadwip. We as scholars can disregard it only at our own peril, 
and thereby fail to see the larger structures of religious modernity in 
South Asia where the rational-reformist lies entwined with the mystical- 
phenomenological. Arguably, the success of Mayapur was a result of 
no single strategy or tactic. The search for the precise birthplace was 
undoubtedly spurred by positivist-historicist impulses, and resorting to 
modern forms of knowledge helped to address the anxiety over history 
that many educated Hindu Bengalis were experiencing in the late nine- 
teenth century. However, religious legitimacy was gained not merely by 
garnering empirical evidence that appealed to rationalist sensibilities, 
but, crucially, by being able to represent the spot and its neighboring 
areas as a sacred space within a traditional Vaishnava paradigm. Visions 
and dreams, hence, were not merely incidental to this discourse—they 
occupied a key position in the larger structure of producing authority for 
the newly discovered birthplace. 

Before going on to analyze the role of deifying poetry such as the 
Nabadwip-dham Mahatmya in garnering authority both for the place as 
well as its founder, let me reiterate that for Gaudiya Vaishnavas and their 
numerous descending lineages (the Gaudiya Math, the Chaitanya Math, 
and, the most well-known in the West, ISKCON), the position of being the 
precise birthplace of Chaitanya belongs exclusively to Mayapur. General 
pilgrims, as a recent ethnographic study has concluded, consider both 
Nabadwip and Mayapur to be equally sacred and often refuse to enter into 
a debate on the matter.” But within Gaudiya circles, this debate has been 
firmly and quite certainly resolved in favor of Mayapur, which they call 
prachin Nabadwip, and which lies in the very heart of Gaud-mandal, also 
called Nabadwip-mandal. 

Since much of the literature on Chaitanya’s birthplace represents this 
region as a sacred mandal, let me first familiarize my readers with the 
terms of this discourse. The term “Nabadwip” is often understood as con- 
sisting of two words enjoined with each other: naba (Skt., nava; nine) and 
dwip (Skt., dvipa; islands). Hence, according to this etymology, the name of 
the town itself suggests its status as a place that is made up of nine islands. 
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These nine islands make up the sacred landscape of Chaitanya’s birthplace 
and subsequent lilas. Moreover, for the faithful, these islands map onto 
the diagrammatic form of a mandal made up of a nine-petaled lotus. The 
sacred Ganges flows through the middle of it, dividing the sacred land- 
scape into two (almost) equal halves. Each petal of the lotus represents a 
mythical island in this configuration. An article published in 1931 in The 
Harmonist, the English-language mouthpiece of the Gaudiya Math, clearly 
explains this mythicosacral configuration: 


According to the Bhaktiratnakara, the town of Navadvipa is so called 
on account of the fact that it happens to consist of nine distinct 
groups of settlements formed by the intersections of the differ- 
ent branches of the Bhagirathi. These nine settlements are named 
(1) Antardvipa (inner island) (2) Simantadvipa (3) Godrumdvipa 
(4) Madhyadvipa (5) Koladvipa (6) Ritudvipa (7) Jahnudvipa 
(8) Modadrumadvipa (9) Rudradvipa. Of these nine islands, accord- 
ing to the same authority, the first four, in the order of enumeration, 
are situated on the east bank of the Bhagirathi. The remaining five 
are on the western bank of the main channel of the same river. The 
house of God, viz., the residence of Sri Jagannath Misra [Caitanya’s 
father], was situated in Mayapur in Antardvipa.” 


From the writings of numerous official sources belonging to the Gaudiya 
Math from the decade of the 1930s, we can reconstruct some of the nar- 
rative strategies that went into representing the region as a sacred land- 
scape.*° Etymology of the name “Mayapur” was an important topic of 
discussion. It was especially important to address it, since the birthplace 
used to be a settlement of Muslim fishermen and was marked variously 
as “Miyapada,” “Meyapur,” or “Miyapur” in many government sources, 
such as maps and survey reports. Sundarananda Vidyavinoda, a promi- 
nent disciple of Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati and a key historian of the 
Gaudiya Math, addressed this particular issue in his 1936 book, Shridham 
Mayapur Nabadwip.*' Here, Vidyavinoda restates the explanation that has 
become stock in Gaudiya Math and Mission circles: the illiterate local 
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Muslims pronounced their “4-kar” as “é-kar,” rendering the Sanskrit term 
“Mayapur” as “Méyapur.” This term later changes into “Miyapur” and then 
“Miyapada’”—the term by which it was then known to surveyors and rev- 
enue collectors. Writing in the 1930s, Gaudiya publicists like Vidyavinoda 


actively drew upon existing discourse of Muslim depredation of ancient 
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Hindu sites into this controversy—an aspect that was missing from Datta’s 
writings on the subject. 

Sundarananda Vidyavinoda, Nishikanta Sanyal, and other Gaudiya 
propagandists claimed to represent precisely what Kedarnath Datta 
Bhaktivinoda had argued some forty years ago, in 1894. Since Datta’s 
own writings on the topic are hardly systematically available at any one 
place, it is difficult to parse out what had been added to the existing argu- 
ment for Mayapur by the Gaudiya Math lobby.® The latter did, however, 
extend the essential core of the argument, which depended upon a crea- 
tive juxtaposition of myth and sacred geography alongside cartography, as 
well as geographical, statistical, and revenue surveys and reports. Hence, 
while we know that Datta did produce a map that was published with his 
Nabadwip-dham Mahatmya, the later propagandists reworked his map and 
attached a whole range of additional maps in their promotional writings. 
These included Matheus van den Brouke’s sketch (1660), James Rennell’s 
survey map reproduced in his Bengal Atlas (1781), and maps made by 
Henry Ferdinand Blochmann for School Geography of India and British 
Burmah (1875). The reason for reproducing these maps in a literature 
published to propagate Mayapur as the birthplace was to provide to the 
Western-educated Vaishnavas “evidence beyond doubt about the location 
of Nabadwip in the east of the Bhagirathi and north of the Jalangi in the 
seventeenth century.”*? 

In many ways, this would neither be the first, nor the last, such attempt 
in the long history of the formation of religious spaces, contentious or oth- 
erwise, in the subcontinent.™ Nonetheless, unlike other similar attempts 
from the past to chart territorial exactitude over imaginary and utopian 
spaces, Datta’s effort was different insofar as it was based upon the mar- 
riage of a miraculous vision and traditional Vaishnava notions of sacred 
space with amateurish yet thoroughly modernist engagements with 
antiquarianism, cartography, and ethnology. The location of “original” 
or prachin Nabadwip was a subject of great significance in this debate. 
This was because the municipal town of Nabadwip lay on the western 
banks of the Bhagirathi, and Mayapur, where the birthplace was purport- 
edly located, lay on the eastern banks of the same river. Hence, multiple 
shifts in the course of the river over the centuries emerged as an essential 
component of Datta’s overall argument. He made a fairly straightforward 
claim that none familiar with the vagaries of the river in this part of the 
subcontinent were likely to dispute. Datta contended that the river shifted 
course to flood and conceal, and then shifted course yet again to reveal, 
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the exact birthplace of Chaitanya. Cartographic evidence was consulted in 
order to determine the position of the main channel of the river vis-a-vis 
the town of Nabadwip over centuries to underline the precision of his 
research. 

In propagating his discovery and gaining converts to his cause of 
restoring Chaitanya’s birthplace to its rightful and former glory, Kedarnath 
Datta was able to speak in the dual tongue of a modernizing Vaishnava 
theologian. He effectively deployed in his argument what Gyan Prakash 
has called the “sign of science,” whereby he was able to translate a mirac- 
ulous vision into a language of empirical validity by drawing upon reli- 
gious literature on the one hand, and colonial records on the other.® If 
colonial documents such as maps and survey reports primarily served 
to assist him in making an argument about exactitude, sacred texts and 
pilgrimage manuals allowed him to draw upon an already-existing nar- 
rative about the eternality of the sacred space. Underlying many of the 
above efforts to empirically determine the position of prachin Nabadwip 
by giving evidence regarding the changing course of the river was funda- 
mentally a concern with mapping an eternally sacred topography. In our 
case, this topography consists of a circular mandal of nine islands that 
represents the eternal abode or dham of the Supreme Lord in his man- 
ifestation as Shri Krishna Chaitanya. This lotus-shaped mandal is then 
superimposed onto the geographic terrain around the existing town of 
Nabadwip, but this time with the newly discovered birthplace at Mayapur- 
Nabadwip at its sacred center. 

Within Indic religions, their unique notion of religiospatial organiza- 
tion is conceptualized as a mandal (Skt., mandala). A mandal is a circular 
(mystical) design and can be used to depict a territory, region, or even 
a community. The external boundaries are clearly marked in a manda, 
with increasing significance accorded to elements closer to the center. 
Primarily deployed as a form of aid to meditation in religious literature, 
the term was also used in texts on ancient polity to describe boundaries 
of territories, especially from the viewpoint of neighboring rulers.*° Such 
diagrammatic organizations of space assume a significant place within 
Tantrik traditions, both Hindu and Buddhist. They are widely used in 
Hindu and Buddhist rituals, especially as diagrams made on the ground 
that depict an imaginary sacred space. These rough diagrams become 
increasingly more complex, and in their more sophisticated form, are able 
to depict entire cosmogonies unto themselves. A key feature of this circu- 
lar diagram depicting geometric patterns is that the cardinal deity is often 
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imagined seated at the very center, surrounded by a group of attending 
deities.*” 

Within Gaudiya Vaishavism, Tony K. Stewart has recently argued, 
“(t]he architectonics of the mandala is very frequently deployed within the 
tradition, although never formally addressed.”** Stewart shows that this 
“paradox of the mandala’s ubiquity yet near invisibility” within Gaudiya 
Vaishnava circles is closely related to the process of community forma- 
tion that were put in place in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
According to Gaudiya thinkers in Bengal, Chaitanya was sachal (mobile) 
Jagannath—hence, a mandal unto himself, carrying his eternal abode or 
dham with him wherever he went.®? Such a move serves to disassociate 
the notion of a mandal from the confinement of the space of the temple, 
thereby removing the importance of the patronage of a Hindu ruler from 
the equation. In many ways, a flourishing Vaishnava community under 
non-Vaishnava (often Muslim) patronage could explain its own status in 
this way.” This type of “mandala architechtonics,” Stewart demonstrates, 
are most clearly articulated in pilgrimage manuals, especially the ones that 
map Braj or Mathura mandal, where the center, consisting of Radha and 
Krishna, makes for Vaikuntha, the eternal abode of the Lord. 

Mapping the Lord’s eternal domain, or dham, as a mandal has the 
additional advantage of replicability. Within Chaitanyite traditions, or 
those trends within Gaudiya Vaishnavism where Chaitanya is seen to 
be the Supreme Lord himself, his dham at Vrindavan is also replicable 
in other geographical spaces where he manifests himself—in this case, 
Nabadwip. Theologically, such a replication serves to underline the 
divinity of Chaitanya as well as his four primary companions—Shribas, 
Advaita, Gadhadar, and Nityananda—by placing them within the doctrine 
of the pancha tattva.*! As a social function, the archeology of the mandal 
allows for accommodating the centrifugal forces inherently present in the 
organization of Gaudiya Vaishnavism in Bengal. Rays of sacredness ema- 
nate outward from the center that encapsulates Chaitanya and his four 
main companions. The gosvamis and primary theologians are placed in 
the next circle, with the remaining guru lineages further deriving from 
them. Pilgrimage manuals that depict Nabadwip as a key sacred site tend 
to replicate the mandal formation of the Braj region as closely as possible. 
These manuals are often undated, published in the form of chapbooks or 
pamphlets, or can also be handwritten.” 

Kedarnath Datta’s eulogy and pilgrimage manual of the Nabadwip 
mandal is one of the most readily available texts today, both in print as 
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well as on the Internet. The Nabadwip-dham Mahatmya was written and 
published in 1888 soon after his vision that convinced him of the exact 
birthplace. It quickly became a key document for gaining supporters to 
his cause for establishing Mayapur as the exact birthplace of Chaitanya. 
This Mahatmya bases itself on the pilgrimage that Datta had undertaken 
of the sacred landscape following his vision. He had explicitly stated in his 
autobiography that his route for pilgrimage was based upon the author- 
ity of Narahari Chakravartis Bhaktiratnakara.°’ This is not surprising, for 
according to Tony K. Stewart, the Bhaktiratnakara “set the standard for 
such narratives, for [its author] takes the reader every step around Vraja, 
stopping to recount the stories of each site.”** However, Narahari’s elabo- 
ration ought to apply only to Braj and not to Nabadwip. Or should it not? 
If the basic premise of the concept of dham as a mandal is its endless rep- 
licability, as Stewart has argued in his essay, then a pilgrimage manual 
describing the sacred spots in Braj-mandal ought to be equally applicable 
to its counterpart in Nabadwip. It is perhaps relevant for us to recall, in 
this context, that Datta’s initial desire had been to find himself a small 
cottage in Vrindavan and settle down there after his retirement from sal- 
aried service. He changed his mind only after Chaitanya appeared to him 
in a dream—the first of the miraculous events that presage the eventual 
discovery. 

In the editions of the Mahatmya that I have been able to procure, one 
compiled and published by the Gaudiya Mission in 1941 and another com- 
piled and published by ISKCON in 2004, the core verses of the Mahatmya 
are invariably prefaced by Prabodhananda Saraswati’s Navadvipa Satakam 
and the twelfth chapter of Narahari Chakravartis Bhaktiratnakara as well 
as his Navadvipa Parikrama.°° The text consists of two parts: a Bengali 
eulogy called the Parikrama Khanda (Section on Circumambulation) fol- 
lowed by Sanskrit verses with a Bengali commentary called the Pramana 
Khanda (Section on Authority). The Parikrama Khanda is deifying poem 
in eighteen chapters. It is voiced, from chapter 3 onward, as a narrative 
of Jiva Gosvami's visit to the dham, and the guided tour given to him 
by two of Chaitanya’s renowned disciples in Bengal—Nityananda and 
Banshibadan.*° Datta develops the core argument establishing Mayapur 
as an eternally sacred space here. By now, these utterances are well known 
to us: that Nabadwip is a lotus-shaped mandal with a center and eight pet- 
als consisting of its nine islands. The island at the center is Mayapur/ 
Antardvip and the natal house of Chaitanya is to be found here. The holy 
Ganges flows through the middle of Nabadwip mandal in such a way that 
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four of the nine islands fall on the eastern banks of the river, and five fall 
on its western banks. 


Eternally four islands on the east; 

And five on the western banks. . . 
Through the middle, runs the Ganges 
And other sacred rivers 

The enchanting Yamuna flows close by 
And the wise Saraswati... 

Sarayu, Narmada, Sindhu, Kaveri, Gomati 
And the oh-so rapid Godavari! 

These intersecting rivers 

Differentiate the nine islands 

Within a single Nabadwip.” 


And so, the eternally sacred topography of the region is discursively pro- 
duced. Nabadwip is not merely a replication of the geographical terrain 
of Braj mandal here—it is Vaikuntha itself (sakshat vaikuntha-tattva)—the 
Puranic realm where Vishnu resides. The rivers of Ganga and Yamuna 
eternally traverse its realm, the seven Hindu pilgrimage cities (saptapuri) 
lay within its ambit, and holy confluences of sacred rivers (prayag) dot its 
landscape.** This invocation of a range of sacred rivers and sacred sites 
from various parts of the subcontinent is clearly an exercise in Puranic 
cartography. Datta draws upon a familiar vocabulary of sacred places 
from Puranic narratives when he claims that this eternally sacred land 
was concealed by the wishes of the Lord Himself in the beginning of the 
kali age. 

We notice in the Mahatmya a recurring trope of replicability of sacred 
space. This replicability is reinforced in Datta’s narrative in two ways: 
firstly, by the mandalization of Mayapur-Nabadwip; and secondly, by draw- 
ing parallels between this space and other well-known Vaishnava and 
Hindu sacred spaces, both real as well as Puranic. Thus, Datta informs 
his readers, Mayapur is none other than the forest deep in the heart of 
Goloka. As the Dark Age proceeds, and other tirthas lose their efficacy, the 
Lord in his infinite grace and kindness for his suffering devotees decides 
to reveal the eternal sacredness of this landscape in order to provide suc- 
cor to them. He manifests Himself as Gauracandra (a familiar Bengali 
term referring to Chaitanya) and lives in this sacred landscape.” Datta’s 
Puranic discourse on the birthplace serves to legitimize it in a fashion that 
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his empirical discourse could never do on its own. It locates the site in a 
long and continuous tradition of Vaishnava sacred spaces, accentuates its 
eternality, and reinforces its replicability. It bestows upon Mayapur not 
just a positivist, cartographical, and an etymological validity, but also the 
quality of the always-already sacred. Mayapur, then, is a sacred place of 
Eliadian dimensions in Dutta’s representation of it. Its eternal sanctity is 
evidenced from an “irruption” of the visibly sacred on its landscape—the 
birth of Krishna Chaitanya. 

In Eliade’s theorization of sacred place, home emerges as a central 
concept. Noting the religious significance of the dwelling place, Eliade 
remarks that “[the home] is the universe that man constructs for him- 
self by imitating the paradigmatic creation of the gods.” Traditional 
societies mark inhabited territory as sacred, thus differentiating it from 
the chaos of the space outside, an area “peopled by ghosts, demons, ‘for- 
eigners.’”!” In classical Indian literatures, this dichotomy between order 
and chaos is borne out through the difference between urban dwellings 
such as the city (nagara) and the wilderness of the forests (aranya). The 
Puranic city invariably possesses a celestial counterpart because, as 
Philip Lutgendorf notes in his analysis of the growth of Ayodhya as a 
utopic sacred space, “the gods too were urbanized.”'* However, with 
the establishment of a sacred arcadian realm associated with Krishna 
mythology in sixteenth-century India, the nature of sacred space under- 
goes a change to now include the rustic and the rural. Increasingly, it is 
not merely the royal paradise of Saket, but the humble and rural region 
of Braj that signifies sacred space. Chaitanya’s own travels in the Braj 
region, discovering the sites associated with Krishna’s youthful antics 
would be key to this transformation. Lutgendorf argues that in the 
process of establishing Braj (i.e., Vrindavan) as a religious center, the 
new arcadian theology put in place by the Gaudiya theologians made it 
unnecessary to replicate the urban sophistication associated with both 
Mathura as well as Puri.’ It indicates the loss of a world intimately con- 
nected to the royal city, and a return to the sylvan paradise of simple, 
rustic pleasures experienced through the activities of a young cowherd 
boy. Henceforth, Braj would be regarded within devotional literatures, 
especially in various north-Indian vernaculars, as a new paradigm for 
sacred space. Other contenders, such Bishnupur in seventeenth-cen- 
tury Bengal, would claim the status of “gupta Vrindavan” (secret or con- 
cealed Vrindavan) under the Malla rulers who had recently converted to 
Chaitanyite Vaishnavism.’ 
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The early modern examples of the construction of sacred space in 
Hindu, especially Vaishnava, traditions point to the importance of address- 
ing the question of a non-Hindu, non-Brahmanical political authority. We 
can discern similar concerns in Datta’s efforts to create a renewed sacred 
space in and around Mayapur. However, I would argue that he is less anx- 
ious about the foreignness of the political authority in Bengal and more 
concerned with the quotidian markers of a colonized subjectivity—an 
alienated time-space spectrum, an experience of exile, and the destruc- 
tion of native villages. Datta, as we have seen in the previous section, was 
no stranger of any of these. In Mayapur, he finds a sacred space that is 
simultaneously a dwelling place and a rural paradise, both literally and 
metaphorically. Scholars of colonial Bengal have analyzed the tropical sig- 
nificance of home as a marker of autonomy, selfhood, and spirituality, pur- 
portedly untouched by Western influences—an autonomous space where 
the colonized Bengali male could exert his full control.°° What appears 
as a phenomenological condition in Eliade’s understanding of chaos (and 
its ordering through sacred space) is to be understood, in the context of 
Datta’s discovery of Chaitanya’s birthplace, as an expression of a colonized 
subjectivity and an attempt to discipline that chaos by imposing a sacred 
topography. 

Seeing (in the sense of darshan of) this sacred land is an act of seeing 
God and participating in His eternal sport. The question of vision remains 
a central issue and is addressed right at the beginning of the Mahatmya. 
Datta states, quite clearly, the eternally sacred status of the region, its abil- 
ity to encompass all forms of Hindu sacred terrains within its boundaries, 
and the devotional sight that allows one to see all of this. Insofar as the 
mandal/dham of Nabadwip was inherently sacred, all that was required 
was the vision of a true devotee in order to reveal its sacredness: 


Bestowed with intense fervor in his heart; 

A devotee receives darshan 

Of all the islands and all the rivers 

In dreams, in meditations, and in visions. 
Through the right devotional exertions 

He will be able to see the dham 

That island where the Ganga and Yamuna meet 
Called Antardvip. 

And at its center lies Mayapur, 

There the Lord Chaitanya was born.” 
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The visionary aspect of his discovery of Mayapur as Chaitanya’s abode was 
repeatedly emphasized in the Mahatmya. The text steers clear of advanc- 
ing to any kind of positive evidence. Hence, seeing is spoken of not as an 
empiricist exercise undertaken by an eye-witness, but a mystical exercise 
undertaken by a true devotee—it is darshan in its fullest meaning of the 
term. Such an exchange of views can take place only through “dreams, 
meditiation, and visions’—those unquestionable touchstones of a mysti- 
cal experience. Such a vision, moreover, depends as much upon the grace 
of God as it does on one’s devotional endeavors: 


At the will of God, some of these rivers dry up; 

And at other times water flows in them again. 

At the will of God, some places submerge; 

And at other times they can be seen (darshan) yet again. 
Hence, eternally, the dham carries out its own lila.'8 


In the Nabadwip Bhabataranga, another edifying poem on the natal town 
of Chaitanya, Kedarnath mentions that a place that otherwise looked mun- 
dane to “external” vision could reveal its true form once the web of illusion 
has been removed.” A telling metaphor that Datta uses to deride those 
who see this sacred landscape in its materialist (jada) form is to compare 
them to the ignorant people who falsely think that the sun can be cov- 
ered by clouds. They are unable to realize that it is their vision that has 
been clouded.”° The Nabadwip-dham Mahatmya, along with the Nabadwip 
Bhabtaranga, are both extensively reproduced by the Gaudiya Math and 
its many branches and serves to reiterate the sacred status of the site 
newly discovered, less than a century and a half ago. In crucial ways, then, 
these devotional, edifying poems, written in the form of classical Bengali 
Vaishnava hagiographical literature, serve a larger purpose than merely 
ornamental. One ought not to read these as tokenism, or as a slide back 
into irrationality. Instead, they needs to be recognized as a key component 
of the promotional literature produced around Mayapur. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has been less interested in either the question of veracity or 
outlining the success of the newly found birthplace, and more concerned 
with examining what this discovery, and its attendant discourses, can tell 
us about the intellectual and religious history of late nineteenth-century 
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Bengal. It demonstrates the significance of Datta’s finding by locating it 
within the paradoxical and unique nature of religious modernity in South 
Asia, where positivism and miracles go hand in hand with each other. 
The discovery, moreover, allows us an idiosyncratic peek into the nature of 
colonized subjectivities of one powerful, yet somewhat forgotten, member 
of the privileged Hindu bhadralok class. 

Mayapur and its more chaotic counterpart across the river Bhagirathi, 
Nabadwip, are undoubtedly a strange phenomenon in the religious land- 
scape of India, each making equally vociferous claims to cradling the 
precise birthplace of Krishna Chaitanya. With its uncluttered space, 
large properties owned by various religious institutions or maths, and 
topography relatively sparsely populated by locals, Mayapur resembles 
a modern, planned township more than an ancient, venerated, and 
sacred town. The rupture that Mayapur induces in this material fash- 
ion has an experiential dimension as well—it is, quite simply, unable to, 
even unwilling to, feel like a traditional Hindu tirtha, such as Banaras, 
Haridwar, Braj, or even Puri. It is a well-ordered space unlike the quo- 
tidian chaos that marks these other sacred spaces. This contradiction 
between a lived sacred community and an empty sacred space was best 
expressed by Akshaychandra Sarkar in words that we read earlier in the 
chapter. Sarkar, himself an orthodox Vaishnava and a member of the 
influential Bangabasi group of Hindu conservatives, alleged that Datta 
was mistaken in his efforts not merely because of incorrect empirical 
analysis but because he failed to see the significance of a continuously 
inhabited space that the collective memory of its local inhabitants, as 
well as pilgrims, marked as sacred." 

Datta’s efforts have undoubtedly convinced many among the educated 
classes of the validity and veracity of his conclusions. It remains doubtful, 
however, how far Datta is able to transform collective public memory in 
the region regarding the town of Nabadwip and its hoary and holy claims. 
Sarkar goes on to prognosticate, perhaps correctly, that “we shall continue 
to refer to Nabadwip as Nabadwip,” suggesting that while Mayapur could 
lay claim to being the prachin Nabadwip of antiquity, it could not replant 
itself in collective memory as the Nabadwip, since that required a lived 
community of inhabitants and visitors. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
a recent ethnography of the region concludes that many pilgrims and curi- 
ous visitors, except for the most dogmatic ones, hold both places to be 
equally sacred and will often visit both the towns on either sides of the 
Bhagirathi.’” 


Epilogue 


NEO-VAISHNAVISM, KRISHNA 
AND CHAITANYA IN BENGAL 


THE FIRST BENGALI kirtan | heard in my life, rather belatedly I should 
add, was “ Bharati Gourango loiya jai,” sung by Amar Pal. This song speaks 
of Vishvambhar’s renunciation and is addressed to his mother, Shachi, to 
arise, awake, and stop her son from leaving. Hearers of the song already 
know that this was not to be. Gauranga would leave, take vows of monas- 
ticism, and become Krishna Chaitanya. I heard this song in a compila- 
tion of Bengali folksongs or lokgiti. 1 was struck by the pathos the song 
was able to elicit in me. More than that, I wondered about this specific 
expression of viraha—the loss of a beloved son to sannyasa. I pondered 
over terms like “Gauranga” (and with it, “Nimai’), their relative absence 
in written sources, and their wide prevalence in oral ones. I had already 
been visiting archives, reading journals and periodicals, and collecting 
material to write about Vaishnavism in Bengal in the colonial period 
when I first heard this kirtan. And, suddenly, things fell into place like 
they had never before. 

In Bengal, the realization hit home—there was no Vaishnavism without 
kirtan; there was no Vaishnavism without viraha, the pain of loss; and there 
was also no Vaishnavism, from the perspective of the twentieth century, 
without a range of contemporary terms, from lokgiti to religious reform, 
to define it. In writing this book, the primary challenge for me has been to 
weave together this insight into a narrative that is able to demonstrate the 
close intertwining between religious and cultural patterns in understand- 
ing the significance assumed by Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnava tradi- 
tions for a modern Bengali identity and subjectivity. Another challenge 
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that I faced in writing this book was to walk the thin line that neither dis- 
regarded the importance of institutional Gaudiya Vaishnavism in its mod- 
ern form nor overlooked the incredible plurality of lived Vaishnavisms in 
Bengal, today as well as in the past. I hope I have been able to do justice on 
both accounts in the preceding pages. 

In his 1903 book Gita and Gospel, the Scottish missionary, Orientalist, 
and keen observer of Hinduism J. N. Farquhar (1861-1929)! observed, 


The neo-Krishna movement is about twenty years old. Before 1800 
Vaishnavism does not seem to have been in great favor with the 
higher castes of Bengal. Traditionally they were Saivas or Saktas 
rather than Vaishnavas; and English education seems to have told 
with peculiar severity on Krishnaism. But shortly after 1880 a great 
change becomes visible: Krishna begins to be praised on every hand, 
and ancient Vaishnava books are read and studied with avidity.’ 


Like many others of his ilk, Farquhar’s reading of the “newness” of 
Vaishnavism in Bengal is both informative, as well as misleading. For 
instance, as I discuss in chapter 2 of this book, Vaishnavism was hardly 
a dying creed in Bengal. Numerous prominent families of high caste, 
that is, of Brahmin, Baidya, and Kayastha backgrounds, were followers of 
Vaishnavism, not to speak of the wide prevalence of Vaishnavism amongst 
the region’s middle to lower castes. We also know that the spread of English 
education did, indeed, have a particularly detrimental effect on middle- 
class and educated Bengalis’ engagement with Vaishnavism. These young 
bhadralok began to gradually drift away from the faith of their elders. 

The list of names of such “drifters” can read like the who’s who of 
mid- to late nineteenth century Bengali intelligentsia: the Brahmo leader 
Keshub Chandra Sen’s father, Ram Kamal Sen, was a prominent and 
well-known Vaishnava, and a contemporary of Ram Mohan Roy; promi- 
nent nationalist Bipin Chandra Pal described his father’s extremely ortho- 
dox Vaishnava ethics and praxis in his memoirs; Bengal’s key publisher 
and a doyen of orthodox Hindu opinion, Sishir Kumar Ghosh, often 
mentioned the Vaishnavism of his older brothers; important members 
of the Tagore family were practicing Vaishnavas; even the ur-Brahmo, 
Ram Mohan Roy, hailed from a Vaishnava family. And yet, despite this 
list of Bengali notables—all upper caste—hailing from Vaishnava back- 
grounds, there was some truth to the claim that smarta Brahmins of 
Bengal tended to steer clear of Vaishnavism, as corroborated by the 
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testimony of Haraprasad Shastri that I refer to in chapter 3. For ritually 
orthodox Brahmins of the smarta kind, Vaishnavism was too messy, too 
ready to accept the superiority of a chandala over a Brahmin in matters 
of devotion, too open to women, and too eager to mix with Muslims of 
the right dispensation. 

Farquhar makes two more observations that are similarly prescient 
and misleading in his appendix to Gita and Gospel. These have to do with 
the historical context that he draws upon as being formative to the rise 
of what he calls the neo-Krishna movement in Bengal: one, the antico- 
lonial nationalist movement and two, Christianity. Hence, according to 
Farquhar, this revival of interest in Krishna among the literate public in 
Bengal was a direct consequence of the “neo-Hindu movement with its 
literature, lectures, societies, and missionary propaganda, the rise of the 
Indian National Congress and of the social reform movement, the advance 
of native journalism, and the establishment of the native, unaided col- 
leges.”3 Neo-Krishnaism, he goes on to say, “is one result of the operation 
of that potent spirit whereby India has become conscious of her unity, and 
her sons have been roused to a vigorous defense of all that they have inher- 
ited from the past.”* Christianity is the key, however, for Farquhar because 
Christianity provides neo-Krishnaism with its comparative framework. “A 
distinct taste for such books as the Gospels has sprung up; and men have 
come to feel the need of a perfect character, such as Christ’s is, for daily 
contemplation and imitation. The neo-Krishna movement endeavors to 
supply these needs from within Hinduism, offering the Gita instead of the 
Gospels, and Krishna instead of Christ.”° 

Farquhar’s conclusions remind us of the overarching framework of 
Hinduism that has been so determinative of how we, as scholars, have 
approached the subject. For him, as for latter-day scholars, “neo-Hindu” 
and “neo-Krishnaism” go hand in hand with the rise of anticolonial nation- 
alism in the subcontinent. The story from Bengal, however, is the story 
of Chaitanya; and Bengali Vaishnavism is inextricably tied to the image 
of its beloved deity—who is simultaneously its primary devotee-figure— 
Chaitanya. Despite a strong measure of titles dealing with Chaitanya in 
Farquhar’s literature survey of books published in Bengal on the sub- 
ject of “neo-Krishnaism,” especially those authored by one of this study’s 
protagonists from chapter 4, Sishir Kumar Ghosh, Farquhar is unable to 
see the local particularities of Bengali Vaishnavism and hence unable to 
evaluate it as anything beyond a pan-Indian phenomenon of Vaishnava 
resurgence. 
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Of course, Krishna (and Radha) can never be too far away from any- 
where that Chaitanya is present. He is, after all, a joint manifestation of the 
two in Gaudiya Vaishnava doctrine and theology. And yet, in the writings 
that we have been examining in this book, Chaitanya plays a very distinct 
role of provincializing Vaishnavism as well as Hinduism, and locating 
them firmly in Bengal. If, as Farquhar observes, neo-Vaishnavism allows 
for a “vigorous defense” of all that has been “inherited from the past,”° 
it is a specifically Bengali past, located in the Bengali town of Nabadwip, 
at a key historical juncture of Muslim political ascendency in the region. 
If this “new” devotional religion offers a divinity “for daily contempla- 
tion and imitation,”’ it does so in the figure of a local-lad turned deity 
and in the language spoken by the genteel classes of the region. And if 
this bhakti tradition operates as the “potent spirit” of the region,’ it is a 
spirit that sings in Bengali and is able to encapsulate the plural worlds of 
devotional praxis that exist in this region. “Neo-Krishnaism,” or simply 
neo-Vaishnavism, in Bengal is as much about Chaitanya as it is about 
Krishna. It is, moreover, as much about devotional practices as it is about 
devotional publics where the latter variously represent an anticolonial col- 
lective, the authentic Bengali Volk, and a grand vision of an emerging 
notion of Greater Bengal. 

The figure of Chaitanya firmly reminds us that this resurgent Bengal 
is not India, although at times it operates as a metonym for India and 
as a shorthand for Hindu. This is especially true when the “vernacular 
mind” located in the folds of collective forgetting is sought to be hitched 
to the image of a medieval saint and his devotional legacies. The com- 
ing together of the idea of the Bhakti Movement in the twentieth century 
reminds us that modern India’s popular religious history can be read 
through the (sacred) biographies of many such saints and the languages 
of their poetry. In this regard, India is a “desh of deshis,”® a nation consti- 
tuted by its many vernaculars, where the histories of these vernaculars lies 
strongly entwined with the literatures associated with the aforementioned 
Bhakti Movement. The term “neo-Vaishnavism,” however, also reminds 
us of other kinds of territorialities and other kinds of mappings of gran- 
deur that cannot be ignored. 

Chief among these is the role that bhadralok Bengal seeks to play as 
the dominant, representative voice vis-a-vis its own margins, its subaltern 
castes and classes: the women—the genteel bhadramahila as well as the 
“immoral” baishnabi, the unruly bairagi, or the all-too-mixed darbesh. And 
then there are the margins that are sought to be incorporated into what 
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Dinesh Chandra Sen grandly proclaimed to be brihat Banga—a Greater 
Bengal that stands at the helm of the cultural and linguistic worlds his- 
torically adjoining the region of Bengal. It is significant that in the period 
of high nationalism when the idea of India had gained currency, Dinesh 
Chandra Sen was seen to be “an intellectual dinosaur” projecting a 
“national Bengali identity” at the cost of a pan-Indian identity.” For, as his 
staunch critic, the linguist Suniti Kumar Chattopadhyay, said, “We cannot 
afford to forget that the land of Bengal is a part of India; that Bengalis are 
part of a cluster of Indian nationalities and have no other identities sepa- 
rate from India.”™ 

The prefix “neo”’—whether appearing before Vedanta, or Hindu(ism), 
or Vaishnavism/ Krishnaism—is certain to raise questions in certain 
quarters, especially after Paul Hacker’s usage, where it operates to dele- 
gitimize modern interpreters and their interpretations of key Hindu texts 
and concepts.” Despite its discursive moorings in purist understanding 
of tradition as something that is static and unchanging, thereby render- 
ing modern hermeneutic gestures—especially those that draw upon an 
eclecticism of religious concepts and ideas—fundamentally illegitimate, it 
is important to note its significance in allowing us to see what is innova- 
tive about such interpretations. This book is concerned with the impact 
of modern ideas and concepts—ideas drawn in equal measure from a lib- 
eral paradigm as from a Christian one—in locating the impetus behind 
recovering, re-evaluating, and renewing the importance of Chaitanya and 
Bengali Vaishnavism for the literate, educated, and upper-caste Hindus of 
Bengal. 


Which Chaitanya? 


A goldsmith, methinks, has come into the flower garden. 
He would appraise the lotus, forsooth, 
By rubbing it on his touchstone! 


—A Baul to a Vaishnava 


Kshitimohan Sen quotes the above lines in his c. 1930s essay “Bauls and 
Their Cult of Man.”® Sen narrates a story where a Baul and a Vaishnava 
enter into a dialogue with each other. Since love, or prem, ties both of 
them, the Vaishnava asks the Baul if he is aware of “the different kinds 
of love as classified in the Vaisnava scriptures.” Upon learning that the 
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Baul is not aware of these scriptural sophistications, the Vaishnava pro- 
ceeds to educate him. At the end of the lecture, the Baul’s response con- 
sists of the above words. The struggle between scripture and practice, 
religion and mysticism, regulated ritual and experience, is not a new 
one. We hear of it from a wide range of quarters across world religious 
traditions. 

The Bauls, under the leadership of Lalon Shah (1774-1890; also known 
as Lalon Fakir), were a powerful presence in the Bengali countryside in the 
early decades that we discussed in this book. And yet, they are visible only 
by their absence in the writings of bhadralok Vaishnavas of this period, 
even as their contribution to folk music and popular religion are being 
memorialized, some would say appropriated, by the likes of Rabindranath 
Tagore and Kshitimohan Sen of the Shantiniketan group. 

It is in this spirit, then, that we must revisit some of the claims made 
about the significance of Chaitanya and Bengali Vaishnavism by Nrisingha 
Prasad Bhaduri in the article that appeared in the Ananda Bazar Patrika 
with which I began this book. Bhaduri’s call to engage with the history of 
Vaishnavism in Bengal and with Chaitanya as a means to ameliorate the col- 
lective amnesia about Bengali selfhood and identity crucially depends upon 
an acceptance of a secular-humanist and religious-reformist framework of 
understanding Chaitanya. This Chaitanya is a reformist saint who charts a 
new “middle” path between the Sanskritic cosmopolitan and the vernacular 
provincialism of Bengali religious worlds. While Bhaduri’s approach allows 
space for a Baul singer singing about Chaitanya, it cannot, within its own 
historicist limitations, understand Chaitanya as a mystical ideal enshrined 
in this well-known (albeit anonymous) baul song, for instance: 


Tin pagoler hoilo mela Nade eshe 
Tora keu jash ni o pagoler kache 


Those three madmen come together in Nadia 
Don’t you wander close to those mad ones! 


The song speaks of the three madmen and their coming together in the 
land of Nadia. Nadia here an allegory for a sacred utopia, a nowhere land 
where our three madmen spend their time eternally defying all human 
laws. These madmen are no mere mortals. They are mystics, their mad- 
ness an indication of nothing less than their all-knowing state of conscious- 
ness.“ The song invites us, coaxes us, while warning us at the same time 
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to walk with these madmen, become mad ourselves, because only then, 
the song tells us, “you will know” (pagoler shonge jabi, pagol hobi, bujhbi 
sheshe). And who are these three madmen that the song warns us against, 
and yet urges us to walk with? 


Chaite-Nite-Advai pagol nam dhoreche 
Tora keu jash ni o pagoler kache 


They have taken the names Chaitanya-Nityananda-Advaita 
Don’t you wander close to those mad ones! 


An examination of the call for unforgetting Chaitanya, then, must end 
with the question: which Chaitanya should we unforget? The six-armed 
Chaitanya made popular in Kalighat paintings of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury? The atibadi incarnation of Chaitanya as Mahavishnu? The preacher 
who came, like Jesus Christ, to “fulfill the old law”? Or the dhuti-clad, 
mocha-relishing, Bengali-speaking local lad? Late nineteenth-century 
Bengali bhadralok—this books shows—were not bothered by the internal 
inconsistencies of such particulars. Their Chaitanya swung between the 
poles of a Christ-like deity, a Luther-like reformer, an indigenous Great 
Man, and an avatara. These frameworks hovered even where there were 
explicit calls to locate Chaitanya firmly in the land and the history of 
Bengal, and even where devotion to Chaitanya was seen as a key mea- 
sure of an authentic Bengali identity. And their understanding of Bengali 
Vaishnavism, similarly, swung between the poles of a social and religious 
reform movement, a people’s history of Bengal, and a repository of literary 
artifacts from premodern Bengali language. It attempted to provide a cul- 
tural unity to what would be a half-hearted and ultimately doomed concept 
of a “nation” of Bengal, territorialized in the idea of a Greater Bengal. It 
is, then, not surprising that this Chaitanya was eventually integrated into 
the discourse of the Bhakti Movement specifically as a representative of 
Bengal, and not as a saint with pan-Indian ramifications. 
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Dinesh Chandra Sen and Banowarilal Goswami; B. V. Dasgupta, Govinda’s 
Kadcha: A Black Forgery (Dacca: S. N. Dasgupta, n.d.). 

See my article, “Images of Nabadwip: Place, Evidence, and Inspiration,” 
in Time, History and the Religious Imaginary in South Asia, ed. Anne Murphy 
(New York: Routledge, 2011), 167-185. 

“Murarigupter Kadacha” [The Kadacha of Murari Gupta], in Shri Bishnupriya 
Patrika 8, no. 6 (Gaurabda 413, 1898): 264-268. 

Regina Bendix, In Search of Authenticity. 

Dipesh Chakrabarty, “The Romantic Archive.” 

Quoted in ibid., G6o. 

Ibid. 

The relationship between vélkisch sentiments of Dinesh Candra Sen and the 
later explorations into this field by the likes of Benoy Sarkar are left unexamined 
in this chapter. Recently, Benjamin Zachariah has argued that Benoy Sarkar’s 
engagement with the Volk must be examined in the context of his overall appre- 
ciation of fascism and fascist nationalism, especially evident in his open admi- 
ration of Hitler and German National Socialism. Zachariah’s arguments open 
up possibilities of a similar excavation of romantic-nationalists such as Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, and to ask the uncomfortable question—whether their engage- 
ment with the Volk was of a (proto) fascist type. However, his sidelining by later 
scholars of Bengal and Bengali suggests that he could not be easily accommo- 
dated in the latter imagination either. See Benjamin Zachariah, “A Voluntary 
Gleichschaltung? Perspectives from India for a Non-Eurocentric Understanding 
of Fascism,” Transcultural Studies, no. 2 (2014): 62-100. 

Dinesh Chandra Sen, The Vaisnava Literature of Medieval Bengal (Calcutta: 
University of Calcutta, 1917), and Chaitanya and His Companions. 

This gap, Sen informs us in his preface, was due to the pressing need of lectur- 
ing on the rise of modern Bengali prose since the latter now formed a topic 
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of examination for the Masters program in Indian Vernaculars at Calcutta 
University. Dinesh Chandra Sen, Chaitanya and His Age (Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 1922). 

Dinesh Chandra Sen, Bengali Prose Style, 9-14. 

Dinesh Chandra Sen, Chaitanya and His Age, preface, vii-x. 

The process of the coming of age of the native scholar is one that we first 
encounter in the figure of the Bengali Orientalist and philologist, and mem- 
ber of the Asiatic Society, Rajendralal Mitra. See Tapati Guha-Thakurta, 
Monuments, Objects, Histories: Institutions of Art in Colonial and Postcolonial India 
(Ranikhet: Permanent Black, 2004), esp. chap. 3, 85-111. 

Dinesh Chandra Sen, Chaitanya and his Age, ix. 

For a detailed analysis of this, see my “Images of Nabadwip,” 167-185. 

Sylvain Lévi spends a large part of his introduction criticizing the spirit of 
“catholicism” that he interprets Dinesh Chandra Sen as attributing to Chaitanya. 
See Lévi’s foreword (translated from French by Captain J. W. Petavel) to Diniesh 
Chandra Sen’s Chaitanya and His Age, pp. xvii—xxii. 

Dinesh Chandra Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature (Calcutta: Calcutta 
University, 1911), 5. 


. Ibid., 5. 

. Ibid., 400. 

. Ibid., 400. 

. Sudipta Kaviraj, “The Two Histories of Literary Culture in Bengal,” in Literary 


Cultures in History, ed. Sheldon Pollock, 503-566. 


. Sheldon Pollock, “Cosmopolitan and Vernacular in History,” Public Culture 12, 


no. 3 (2000): 593. 


. Dinesh Chandra Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, 570. 


Sudipta Kaviraj, “The Two Histories of Literary Cultures in Bengal,” 525. 


. Dinesh Chandra Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, 577. 
. The image is reproduced from a painting purportedly made between 1512 and 


1533 during the lifetime of Chaitanya, according to the legend that appears 
in the printed version. See the frontispiece to Dinesh Chandra Sen, History of 
Bengali Language and Literature. 

Satyacharan Sharman, “Mahaprabhur Chitrapat” [Paintings of Mahaprabhu], in 
Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 6 (Gaurabda 413, 1898): 242. 

Henry Beveridge, review of The History of Bengali Language and Literature, by 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland (January, 1912): 279-285. 


CHAPTER 4 


. “Arambha,” Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 1, no.1 (Gaurabda 405, 1891): 1. (The Shri 


Bishnupriya Patrika is hereafter abbreviated to BP). The BP uses the Gaurabda 
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era, which is calculated with the year that Chaitanya was born. In scholarship, 
this is accepted to be 1486. 


. In this chapter, I shall use the various names of Chaitanya, i.e., Chaitanya, 


Gauranga, Nimai, and Mahaprabhu, interchangeably. Following the direction of 
my sources, I shall also refrain from using the name Chaitanya too often. This is 
primarily to alert my readers to the importance of the local register in Vaishnava 
recovery carried out under the aegis of this particular Vaishnava journal from 
late nineteenth-century Bengal. 


. “Shri Gauranger Grihatyag,” Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 1, no.1 (Gaurabda 405, 


1891): 5-13. 


. Ibid., 13. 


. The following account, unless otherwise noted, is taken from Brajendranath 


Bandyopadhyay, Sishir Kumar Ghosh (1951; Calcutta: Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, 
1961); and Anath Nath Basu, Mahatma Sishir Kumar (1920; Calcutta: Tusharkanti 
Ghosh, 1976). Bandopadhyay’s essay was first published in 1951 as a part of the 
series of biographical essays, entitled Sahitya Sadhak Charitmala [A Garland of 
Litterateurs’ Biographies], which he penned for the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. 
Basu’s biography of Ghosh was first published in 1920 and still remains the 
definitive biographical text on the subject. In fact, Bandopadhyay uses Basu’s 
book as one of his primary sources in his essay. 


. Sishir Kumar Ghosh, “Romance of an Indian Newspaper,” Amrita Bazar Patrika, 


January 4, 1904. Quoted in Bandyopadhyay, Sishir Kumar Ghosh, 17. 


. Bandyopadhyay, Sishir Kumar Ghosh, 17. 
. K. Subba Rao as quoted in Bandyopadhyay, Sishir Kumar Ghosh, 30. 


g. On the importance of provincial towns in forging a unique kind of colonial 
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modernity see the following: Douglas E. Haynes’s Small Town Capitalism in 
Western India: Artisans, Merchants and the Making of the Informal Economy, 1870- 
1960 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012) charts the importance of 
small towns as key centers of economic connections between produced goods 
and consumers; M. Raisur Rahman’s study of the qasbah towns in north India 
deals in detail with the cultural and intellectual worlds of these small towns. See 
his Locale, Everyday Islam and Modernity: Qasbah Towns and Muslim Modernity in 
Colonial India (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2015). 

See Anil Seal, The Emergence of Indian Nationalism: Competition and Collaboration 
in the Later Nineteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1968), 210. 

This is the year mentioned as the formation of the Indian League in Sishir 
Ghosh’s biography, Basu, Mahatma Sishir Kumar, 88; and Bandyopadhyay, 
Sishir Kumar Ghosh, 33. Anil Seal gives the year 1872 for the formation of 
the league in his Emergence of Indian Nationalism. Both authorities agree 
that the two Ghosh brothers, Sishir and Hemanta, traveled widely in the dis- 
tricts of Murshidabad and Dhaka to gain support for their cause. The central 
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organizing body was, later, formed in Calcutta under the title of Indian 
League. 

Anil Seal notes that very soon the Indian League became immensely popular 
and its meetings in Calcutta were attended by around two thousand people, 
while the British Indian Association could garner only a fifth of that number at 
its gatherings. Anil Seal, The Emergence of Indian Nationalism, 213. 

In March 1878, the colonial state passed the Vernacular Press Act, aimed at curb- 
ing the rights of Bengali papers such as the Amrita Bazar Patrika. The Act was 
aimed at controlling vernacular publications, which had a much wider reader- 
ship than English dailies, and were often much more critical than English dai- 
lies of the colonial government and its economic policies. It was understood 
by the Patrika editors, the Ghosh brothers, that the act was specifically aimed 
at controlling their paper. The Bengali portion of the paper was restructured 
and published separately on a weekly basis as Ananda Bazar Patrika, under the 
editorship of, first, Hemanta Kumar Ghosh, and then, Motilal Ghosh—both 
Sishir’s brothers. Finally, Rasikmohan Vidyabhushan, who would also become 
the founding secretary of the Gauranga Samaj in 1899, assumed Ananda Bazar’s 
editorial duties, until publication was suspended in 1886. For the response to 
the Vernacular Press Act, see Basu, Mahatma Sishir Kumar, 145-148. For the 
emergence of Ananda Bazar Patrika, see Bandopadhyaya, Sishir Kumar Ghosh, 
31-32; and Jitendra Nath Basu, Romance of Indian Journalism (Calcutta: Calcutta 
University, 1979), 382-383. 

Basu, Mahatma Sishir Kumar, 238-244. 

Information about the periodical, its editors, and its dates has been derived 
from my own research on the journal in addition to the following sources: bio- 
graphical sources on Sishir Kumar Ghosh (Basu, Mahatma Sishir Kumar, and 
Bandopadhyaya, Sishir Kumar Ghosh); lists of Bengali and Vaishnava journals 
compiled in Hena Basu and Tony K. Stewart, Vaisnava Periodicals in Bengal. 
While there is biographical information available to a varying degree on each 
person associated with the BP, I have been unable to locate any information on 
Radhikanath Goswami despite much searching. 

Basu and Stewart, Vaisnava Periodicals in Bengal, 18-25. In 1891, apart from 
the Sajjantoshini, Basu and Stewart note only a handful of other journals that 
had been published in the past: Chaitanya Kirti Kaumudi Patrika, which was 
published out of Calcutta in BS 1268 (c. 1861); Nityanandadayini Patrika, from 
Calcutta in BS 1277 (c. 1870); Prachin Kabya Samgraha from Chinsurah in BS 
1281 (c. 1874); Premapracharini from Nawabganj in BS 1289 (c. 1882); and 
Vaishnava from Calcutta in BS 1293 (c. 1886). Out of these, the Nityanandadayini 
Patrika, published by Radhabinod Das, and the Prachin Kabya Samgraha, pub- 
lished by Akshay Chandra Sarkar and others, were primary aimed at publishing 
original texts, a task that the BP, too would undertake with much enthusiasm. 
See Basu and Stewart, Vaisnava Periodicals in Bengal. 
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Anath Nath Basu actually commits a factual error in this regard in his Mahatma 
Sishir Kumar. In his brief discussion of Ghosh’s involvement with the BP in its 
various guises, he says the journal began as monthly and subsequently became a 
fortnightly. But it is clear from the frontispiece of few issues from the inaugural 
year of the BP that have survived into the present that this, indeed, was not the 
case and that the journal began as a fortnightly and later changed into a monthly. 
This fact still does not clarify when the turn from monthly to fortnightly exactly 
happened. But what we know for sure is that by 1898—the only year for which 
the BP survives today in entirety—it had already become a monthly. It needs to 
be mentioned, however, that Brajendranath Bandopadhyay furnishes the correct 
sequence of events in his essay, though he too does not mention the dates for the 
changes in the BP’s publication patterns. For details, see Basu, Mahatma Sishir 
Kumar, 314; Bandopadhyaya, Sishir Kumar Ghosh, 57-58. 

Ramakanta Chakravarti quotes Kedarnath from the latter’s own journal 
Sajjantoshini in 1899, where he says that he was unhappy with the “un-Vaishnava 
prajalpa (confabulations)” that was entering into Vaishnava discussions with the 
introduction of political matters. See his Vaisnavism in Bengal, 395. 

Basu, Romance of Indian Journalism, 383. 

It is of interest here to note that according to Anath Nath—who first came to 
know Sishir Ghosh personally as a third-year student in Metropolitan College— 
not only did the Ananda Bazar o Bishnupriya Patrika not run long, it had appar- 
ently become “extinct” (bilupta) by the time his biography went in to print in 1920. 
Basu, Mahatma Sishir Kumar, 314. Basu and Stewart mention this journal in their 
list as having started in BS 1306 or 1899 and run as a monthly. They also classify it 
as containing “educative writings” meant for householder Vaishnavas in addition 
to being a “research-oriented” journal. See Basu and Stewart, Vaisnava Periodicals 
in Bengal, 17 and 25. This description fits the topics covered in the BP. 
Bandopadhyaya, Sishir Kumar Ghosh, 58. Basu and Stewart mention this peri- 
odical as beginning in 416 Gaurabda (c. 1902), but do not mention its editors or 
publishers. Basu and Stewart, Vaisnava Periodicals in Bengal, 20. 

Basu, Mahatma Sishir Kumar, 314. However, neither Anath Nath Basu nor 
Brajendranath Bandhyopadhyaya mention when the publishing of the Gaur- 
Bishnupriya Patrika actually stopped. 

On March 13, 1922, the Ananda Bazar Patrika was launched anew by Prafulla 
Kumar Sarkar, a relative of the Ghosh’s, under a different organizational set-up. 
Run by the eponymously titled publishing house, it continues into the present, 
and is the largest circulating Bengali daily in India. For details about the Ananda 
Bazar Patrika, see Basu, Romance of Indian Journalism, 380-385. 

My example is from the Supplement to the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 10 
September, 1893. 

“The Gauranga Samaj,” Amrita Bazar Patrika, March 16, 1899. 

“Nuddea and its Prophet,” Amrita Bazar Patrika, March 10, 1898. 

These districts are a part of Bangladesh. 
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These districts are currently a part of the state of Orissa in India. 

These districts are currently a part of the state of Bihar in India. 

These districts are currently a part of the state of West Bengal in India. 
Announcement made on the last page of the Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no.1 
(Gaurabda 412, 1898): 48. 

“Bishesh Drishtabya” [Special Attention], Backpage advertisement in Shri 
Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no.3 (Gaurabda 412, 1898). The annual puja mentioned 
in the advertisement is the Vaishnava Rath festival, celebrated in the months of 
June-July, and not the nine-day cycle of Durga Puja, celebrated in October, that 
currently goes by the generic name of “Puja” in Bengal. 

Biographical information from Subodh Chandra Sengupta and Anjali Basu, 
eds., Samsad Bangali Charitabidhan [Samsad Bengali Biographical Dictionary] 
(1976; Calcutta: Sahitya Samsad, 2002), 167. 

Biographical information from Sengupta and Basu, Charitabidhan, 33-34. 
Biographical information from Sengupta and Basu, Charitabidhan, 462-463. 
Biographical information from Sengupta and Basu, Charitabidhan, 4-5. On 
Achyutacharana Chaudhuri and his role in the discovery of Advaita’s sacred 
biographies, see Manring, Reconstructing Tradition. 

“Shri Grantha Parichay” [Book Reviews], Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 1, no.1 
(Gaurabda 405, 1891): 22-24. In the later years, this section was abandoned in 
favor of discussion of individual texts. 

Locandas’s Chaitanya Mangal was a sacred biography of Chaitanya in Bengali 
based upon the Sanskrit account of the devotee’s childhood and early life by 
Murari Gupta. Locandas’s text was patterned upon the Bengali narrative genre 
of Mangalkabya, which were meant to be sung. It was preserved primarily in 
its oral form into the nineteenth century. Murari Gupta’s Kadacha (“diary” or 
“notebook”) was the first sacred biography of Chaitanya. His Kadacha was a 
Sanskrit narrative poem covering the principal events of Caitanya’s childhood. 
See Sukumar Sen, Bangla Sahitya Itihas (1965; Calcutta: Sahitya Academy, 2003), 
66-68, for an overview of these texts. Also see the introduction by Edward C. 
Dimock and Tony K. Stewart to Dimock and Stewart, trans., Caitanya Caritamrta 
of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, esp. part 6 on “Caitanya’s Image in Early Sources,” 82- 
106, for a detailed study of dates of composition, ideological contexts, Chaitanya’s 
divinity, and publishing history of the most important of Chaitanya’s sacred 
biographies. 

The Chaitanya Bhagabat was the first Bengali sacred biography of Chaitanya, 
authored by Brindabandas in c. 1548. See Sukumar Sen, Bangla Sahitya Itihas, 
66; and Dimock and Stewart, “Caitanya’s Image in Early Sources,” in Dimock 
and Stewart, Caitanya Caritamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, 85-87. 

The Chaitanya Charitamrita is the most well-known sacred biography of 
Chaitanya, authored by Krishnadas Kaviraj in c. 1575. For a comprehensive 
account of the Chaitanya Charitamrita and the role that this sacred biogra- 
phy plays as a focal point of authority for the subsequent development of the 
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Gaudiya community, see Stewart, The Final Word. See also Dimock and Stewart, 
“Introduction: An Overview of the Text,” in Dimock and Stewart, Caitanya 
Charitamrta of Krsnadds Kaviraja, 3-146. 

Kavi Karnapur or Paramananda Sen was a son of a disciple of Chaitanya who 
authored a Sanskrit drama and narrative poem on the life of Chaitanya called 
Caitanya Candrodaya and Caitanya Charitamrta in the decade of 15'70. Sukumar 
Sen notes a much earlier date of composition, around 15,40, in his Bangla Sahitya 
Itihas, 66. I have followed Dimock and Stewart in their dating in “Caitanya’s 
Image in Early Sources,” in Dimock and Stewart, Caitanya Charitamrta of 
Krsnadas Kaviraja, 90-93. 

According to Edward C. Dimock and Tony K. Stewart, Svarup Damodar was 
Chaitanya’s close companion during the years he spent in Puri. Svarup “acted as 
Caitanya’s secretary, screening visitors, interpreting Caitanya’s many and vary- 
ing moods, and often organizing the devotees into Caitanya’s daily routine.” His 
Kadacha, or diary, was lost and known only from Krishnadas Kaviraj’s references 
to it in his Chaitanya Caritamrita. “There have been a number of works purport- 
ing to be this missing text, usually in Bengali and usually Vaisnava Sahajiya 
in nature.” See Dimock and Stewart, “Caitanya’s Image in Early Sources,” in 
Dimock and Stewart, Caitanya Charitamrta of Krsnadas Kaviraja, 95-97; fn 216. 


. Mukundalal Sarkar, “Baishnab Dharma,” Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 2 


(Gaurabda 412, 1898): 65. 


. Back Matter, Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 1, no.1 (Gaurabda 405, 1891). 


Hence, in the case of Prabodhananda Saraswati’s biography, the cost of the text, 
including postage, was mentioned as 1 rupee, 10 anna. If the text was to be sent 
as a value payable parcel, the cost of postage would go up be 2 annas. Ibid. 
“Anurag-Balli,” Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 2 (Gaurabda 412, 1898): 91. 
Among contemporary contributors of Vaishnava poetry to the BP, mention must 
be made of one Nagendrabala Devi of Hoogly district, who regularly published 
poems on Vaishnava themes. She remained the sole female contributor to an 
otherwise overwhelmingly male journal, both in terms of contributors as well as 
subscribers. Her devotional lyrics often spoke of the pathos of Bishnupriya after 
the renunciation of Gauranga. 

“Bishesh Drishtabya” [Special Consideration], frontpage advertisement in Shri 
Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no.1 (Gaurabda 412, 1898). 

Ibid. 

“Shri Grantha Parichay,” Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 1, no.1 (Gaurabda 405, 1891): 
23. 

Ibid. 

“Murari Gupter Kadacha” [The Kadacha of Murari Gupta], Shri Bishnupriya 
Patrika 8, no. 6 (Gaurabda 413, 1898): 264-268. 

Ibid., 264. 

Rebecca Manring, Reconstructing Tradition, 134. 
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On Advaita Acharya and his hagiographical tradition, its place in the larger cor- 
pus of Gaudiya Vaishnava texts, and the position occupied by Advaita and his 
successors in the Gaudiya tradition, see Manring, Reconstructing Tradition. 
Manring, Reconstructing Tradition, 154. The discovery of the Advaita Prakash was 
first announced by Chaudhuri in 1896 in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Patrika. 
On the Advaita Prakash, see ibid., chap. 6, 153-192. 

“Bishesh Drishtabya” [Special Consideration], Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 1 
(Gaurabda 412, 1898): 42. 

“Bishesh Drishtabya” [Special Consideration], Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 1 
(Gaurabda 412, 1898): 42. 

“Shri Gauranga Samaj Anushthan Patra Sambandhe Dui-Chariti Katha” [A few 
words on the Charter of the Gauranga Samaj], Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 8 
(Gaurabda 413, 1898): 374. Authors of Vaishnava devotional lyrics were generi- 
cally called mahajan in Bengali. Hence, collections of Vaishnava lyrics were often 
published as mahajan padabali. 

Ibid., 375. 

Bhadra was paying an indirect complement to Sishir Ghosh, who wrote at least 
one Vaishnava sacred biography as well as Vaishnava lyrics under the pseudo- 
nym of Balaramdas. 


. Thus, for instance, the controversy over which were the authentic verses of 


Chandidas, which erupted after the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat published two suc- 
cessive collections of his verses in 1914 and 1916 respectively, exposed the cen- 
trality of written records and manuscript-based evidence for oral and performed 
literature. See the method of determining authenticity in the case of verses 
by the fourteenth-century poet Chandidas in the authoritative collection of 
Basantaranjan Ray, ed., Chandidas-Biracita Shrikrishnakirtan [Shrikrishnakirtan 
of Chandidas] (1916; Calcutta: Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 1974). 


. Ranjanbilas Roy Choudhuri, “Baishnab Dharma Murkher Dharma,” Shri 


Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 3 (Gaurabda 412, 1898): 123-124. 


. Ibid. 
. Mukundalal Sarkar, “Baishnab Dharma: Chaturtha Prostab,” Shri Bishnupriya 


Patrika 8, no. 5 (Gourabda 413, 1898): 208-211. 


. Ibid. 
. Sishir Kumar Ghosh, “Amar Pratham Mahotsab Darshan” [My first Experience 


of a kirtan Festival], Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 10 (Gaurabda 413, 1898): 
434-436. 


. Sishir Ghosh did not mention the occasion of the celebrations, although he 


recalled that the festival was in the summer, probably the month of Baishakh. It 
must have been a kirtan gathering especially organized by the patron, Uddhab 
Das, at his house. 

Sishir Kumar Ghosh, “Amar Pratham Mahotsab Darshan,” 435. Also, note 
that the Bengali neologism, babu is written within quotes in the extract, 
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implying that Uddhab and his guests addressed Sishir by this appellation. 
This mode of reference is telling in the context. It marks Sishir Ghosh as 
a member of the educated middle class by a group of people who, from the 
description of their attire, clearly belonged to some kind of a Vaishnava 
mendicant order. 

Ibid. 

The kaupin is a typical bodily accoutrement of the bairagis. 

Sishir Kumar Ghosh, “Amar Pratham Mahotsab Darshan,” 435. 

Ibid. 

Jagadbandhu Bhadra, “Shri Gauranga Samaj Anushthan Patra Sambandhe Dui- 
Chariti Katha,” Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 8 (Gaurabda 413, 1898): 374. 
Baishnabcharan Das, “Sadhu Sanga” [The Company of Good Men], Shri 
Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 8 (Gaurabda 413, 1898): 347-355. 

Akshay Kumar Dutta describes Darbesh as a sect of Gaudiya Vaishnavas who 
consider Sanatan Gosvami as their founder. It is said that Sanatan adopted the 
clothes of a Muslim mendicant to disguise himself and escape from the Muslim 
ruler of Bengal under whom he worked. The Darbesh are known to practice 
sahajiya form of devotion, and men and women freely mix despite no tradition 
of marriage. Their songs contain a mixture of names of Hindu and Muslim 
divines. See, Akshay Kumar Dutta, Bharatbarshiya Upasak Sampraday (1870; 
Calcutta: Karuna Prakashani, 1987), 1:236. 

Baishnabcharan Das, “Sadhu Sanga” [The Company of Good Men], Shri 
Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 8 (Gaurabda 413, 1898): 349. 

Ibid., 351. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 352. 

In 1898, the BP became the mouthpiece of the Gauranga Samaj, until its rein- 
carnation as Shri Bishnupriya o Ananda Bazar Patrika, when it began to cover 
religious as well as political issues. However, as the mouthpiece, the periodical 
carried extensive reports regarding individual and institutional activities carried 
out under the aegis of the Gauranga Samaj. 


. “Shri Gauranga Samaj: Adhibeshan o Niyamabali” [Gauranga Samaj: Sessions 


and Rulebook], Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 6 (Gaurabda 413, 1898): 333-335. 
“Matamat” [Readers’ Opinion], Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. '7 (Gaurabda 413, 
1898): 332. 


. “Shri Gauranga Samaj,” Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 6 (Gaurabda 413, 1898): 


280. 
“Matamat,” Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. '7 (Gaurabda 413, 1898): 330. 


. Ibid., 331. 


“Gaurabhaktamandalir Prati” [Addressed to the Devotional Collective around 
Gaurangal, Ibid., 335. 
Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, nos. 10, 11, and 12 (Gaurabda 413, 1898). 
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“Gaurabhaktamandalir Prati,” Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. '7 (Gaurabda 413, 
1898): 335. 

“Shakha-Samaj” [Branch Societies], Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, no. 8 (Gaurabda 
413, 1898): 380. 

“Shakha-Samaj,” Shri Bishnupriya Patrika 8, nos. 9 and 10 (Gaurabda 413, 
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in the town of Nabadwip that nestled a golden image of Chaitanya—allegedly 
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Glossary 


This glossary serves two kinds of audiences—the specialist as well as the nonspecial- 
ist. The specialists will find the Bengali terms that appear often in the book transliter- 
ated according to the IAST scheme of Romanization of Sanskrit-derived vernaculars 
into English. The nonspecialists will find this glossary to be an easy reference guide 
to non-English terms and concepts that appear often and remain crucial to under- 
standing Bengali Vaishnavism. In the interest of keeping this glossary at a manage- 
able number of entries, I have included only those terms that appear (i) more than 
once in the text, and (ii) in more places than a single paragraph across the book. In 
preparing this glossary, I have consulted the following: 


Sailendra Biswas, Samsada Bangala Abhidhan, 7th ed. (Calcutta: Sahitya Samsad, 
2004), accessed October 25—November 1, 2016, http://dsal.uchicago.edu/diction- 
aries/biswas-bengali/. 

Sailendra Biswas and Subodhchandra Sengupta, Samsad Bengali-English Dictionary. 
Rey. and enl. and ed. Calcutta: Sahitya Samsad, 1982. 

Sirajul Islam, et al., eds., Banglapedia: National Encyclopedia of Bangladesh, 
accessed October 25-November 10, 2016, http://en.banglapedia.org/index. 
php?title=Main_Page. 


Akhada (akhada): a dwelling place with male and female Vaishnavas, often of the 
cenobitic kind, in the context of Bengali Vaishnavism. 

Bairagi (vairdgi): a renouncer. 

Baithaki (baithaki): lit., (songs) appropriate for a seated, reasonably intimate, social 
gathering—a baithak. While kirtan generally required its performers to be on 
their feet and/or dancing, there is also a minor tradition of baithaki kirtan, that 
is, kirtan performed in a seated setting. 

Baul (baula): a mendicant sect, associated with the mixing of Vaishnava, sahajiya, 
and sufi practices of devotion. They are best known today as singers of Baul 
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songs, which consist of songs attributed to Lalon Faqir, Raj Khyapa, and a few 
other authors. 

Bhadralok (bhadralok): lit., cultured, genteel person; a social class organic to British 
rule, composed by and of largely educated, Hindu upper-caste Bengalis; they 
played a pivotal role, especially in modern Bengal, in “mediating” colonial rule 
between the colonial state and its subjects. Hence, they are also commonly 
understood as the Bengali middle class. 

Bhagabat (Bhagavata): a genre of hagiography that sought to elevate its subject mat- 
ter to the level of the Supreme God. 

Bhava (bhava): state, or condition, especially one induced by listening to devotional 
lyrics. 

Bhek (bhek): the attire worn by a male or female Vaishnava after being initiated into 
the sect. In the case of a male initiate, the attire consists of a kaupin and the mala; 
in the case of a female initiate, the attire consists of a white sari. 

Bigha (bigha): unit of land measurement widely and variously used in the subcon- 
tinent; in Bengal, one bigha translates to 14,400 sq. ft. or 1,337.8 sq. m., and 3.03 
bigha comprise an acre. 

Chakri (cakari): salaried service in various kinds of administrative, bureaucratic, 
and clerical positions; this was the mainstay of employment for many bhadralok 
Bengalis in the late nineteenth century. 

Chotolok (chotolok): lit., small or inconsequential (choto) person (lok); the sociocul- 
tural obverse of bhadralok and a term that was (and still is) often used deroga- 
tively to refer to those belonging to the working-class or lower castes in Bengal. 

Darbesh (darvesa): Arabic; a Sufi mystic. 

Dasa (dasa): lit., servant, slave; devotee; a common last name assumed by Vaishanav 
devotees. 

Dham/Shridham (dhaéma/sridhama): the eternal abode of a deity; the dwelling place 
of a deity on this earth where the deity manifests him/herself with all his/her 
accomplices. 

Dhulot (dhalot): lit., rolling about in dust; the term also refers to a Vaishnava public 
festival. Many sankirtan sessions would end in a dhulot. 

Dol Jatra (dol jatra): the festival of Holi is called Dol Jatra in Bengal. 

Fakir (fakir): Arabic; a mendicant ascetic; one who has assumed the path of Sufi 
teachings. 

Gaur-purnima (Gaura-pirnima): the full-moon day in the month of Phalgun, when 
Chaitanya was born according to his sacred biographies. 

Gaurabda (Gaurabda): a lunar calendrical system used in Gaudiya Vaishnava liturgy 
that counts Chaitanya’s birth year, 1486, as year one. 

Gaurachandrika (gauracandrika): compilation of sung verses based on Chaitanya’s 
life; chandrika, which literally means moonlight, is also a meter in Sanskrit poetry. 

Gauranga (Gauranga): lit., the fair-bodied one; one of the names of Chaitanya pecu- 
liar to Bengal. Also spelled as Gouragno in certain contexts. 
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Gosvami (gosvami): lit. the lord or the protector of cows. In the context of Bengali 
Vaishnavism, it refers to a religious teacher, a preceptor, or a guru. It was often 
assumed as a title by Vaishnava gurus in Bengal. 

Janmotsab (janmotsava): a festival that commemorates the birth jubilee of a deity 
or an important figure. In the context of this book, these celebrations revolved 
around the anniversary of Chaitanya’s birth. 

Jat Baishnab (jata vaisnava): this term traditionally referred to a Vaishnava who gives 
up her caste and becomes a member of this community. Over time, Jat Baishnab 
assume the status of a caste unto itself. 

Jati (jati): according to the Samsad Bengali-English Dictionary, depending on the con- 
text, jati can signify either of the following: “birth, origin; kind, sort, class; breed 
or pedigree; a genus or species; caste; a race, a tribe; a people, nation.” In colonial 
Bengal, the term was most commonly used to refer to either caste or a national 
collective. 

Kadacha (Kadaca): a hagiographic genre that is written in the form of a diary or 
narrative of daily deeds; this genre was used by some biographers of Chaitanya. 

Kartabhaj (Kartabhaja): a devotional sect that emerged in late eighteenth century 
in the district of Nadiya based upon elements drawn from Vaishnava and Sufi 
traditions. 

Kartal (kartal): small hand cymbals; one of the instrumental mainstays of kirtan 
performance. 

Kaupin (kaupin): “a small piece of loincloth worn after the fashion of a suspensor by 
Indian ascetics” according to the Samsad Bengali-English Dictionary. 

Kirtan (kirtan): the Samsad Bengali-English Dictionary describes it as “glorification; 
celebration, extolment; act of singing in praise; a song in praise; act of singing 
the names of God; any of the songs about Radha and Krishna or act of singing 
these songs.” In practices related to Bengali Vaishnavism, kirtan refers to collec- 
tive, sometime public, performances accompanied with singing, instrumenta- 
tion, and dancing. Kirtan can consist of repetitively chanting the name of God, 
or of singing about the divine acts of God, in our case, Radha and Krishna or 
Chaitanya. 

Kirtaniya (kirtanitya): one who performs kirtan. 

Kulin (kulin): lit., (of) high birth, high lineage; usually associated with high-caste sta- 
tus; as a system of social privilege and power in Bengal, the kulin structure is said 
to have originated with the Brahmin castes from northern India that settled in 
the region, though the period of this settlement is disputed. Over time, dominant 
non-Brahmin upper castes in Bengal, such the Baidya and Kayastha, adopted the 
practices that established Brahminical kulin status. Among the various orthodox- 
ies and orthopraxies related to ritual purity, ethics and kinship that perpetuated 
the kulin system, noteworthy was the privilege of polygamy afforded to kulin men. 

Lila (lila): play; acts carried out by Hindu deities when they manifest themselves in 
the earthly realm. 
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Lilasthan (lilasthana): places where deities carry out their worldly acts according to 
Hindu traditions. 

Mahajan (mahajan): lit., great person; in common usage, a moneylender, usurer; 
technically, in Bengali socioeconomic structure, the position under whose super- 
vision instruments and ingredients were distributed. 

Mahanta (mahanta): head of a monastery, convent, or a temple. 

Mahatmya (mahatmya): a traditional-style eulogy to a sacred person, site, or object 
common within Hindu traditions. 

Mala (mala): a necklace made of dried tulasi beads worn by the Vaishnavas of Bengal. 

Mandal (mandala): a circular design, primarily used in various Hindu and Buddhist 
religious literatures to denote both a real as well as imagined sacred space. 

Mangalkabya (mangalakavya): according to Sukumar Sen, these are “long narrative 
poems ... named after a particular deity.” In Bengal, these deities were usually 
Dharma, Chandi, or Manasa, although Chaitanya, too, had a few mangalas dedi- 
cated to him, the most important one being the one composed by Brindabandas, 
which was later elevated to the status of a Bhagabat. Sen further notes that the 
mangala poems belonged to the genre of the panchalis. See his History of Bengali 
Language and Literature, 60. 

Manoharshahi (manoharshahi): one of the five prominent schools of kirtan in Bengal; 
the other being Garanhati, Reneti, Mandarini, and Jharkhandi. 

Nagar sankirtan (nagara sankirtana): a public performance of kirtan on the streets of 
a town or city. See also kirtan. 

Namashudra (NamasSidra): the caste name and identity taken up by numerous 
members of the Dalit castes in Bengal as an act of assertion and mobility against 
caste Hindus in late nineteenth-century Bengal. 

Namkirtan (namkirtan): kirtan that consists of repeating the name of God. See also 
kirtan. 

Nim (nim): the Indian margosa tree. 

Nimai (Nimai): Chaitanya’s nickname, allegedly given to him by his mother, as one 
born under a nim tree. 

Nyada, Neda (nyada) Bengali: lit., shaven-headed ones; used as a derogation while 
addressing male and female Vaishnavas who had purportedly converted from 
Buddhism to Vaishnavism. Also written as neda/neda. 

Padabali (paddvali): a collection or anthology of songs or lyrics or distichs. In the 
Bengali Vaishnava context, these songs are invariably about Radha and Krishna 
and are performed in the context of kirtan gatherings. 

Pancha Tattva (paficatattva): the fivefold personhood of Chaitanya and his four main 
Nabadwip associates: Nityananda, Gadhadhar, Shribas Acharya, and Advaita 
Acharya, where Chaitanya is seen to be a bhakta manifestation of Krishna, while 
the others are Krishna’s associates. 

Phalgun (phalguna): a month in the lunar calendar corresponding to February of the 
Gregorian calendar. 
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Prabhu (Prabha): the Samsad English-Bengali Dictionary glosses this term as “a mas- 
ter, a lord; an overlord; an employer; a husband; an owner; a king; God; a super- 
man; a holy or very reverend man.” In the context of Bengali Vaishnavism, it 
can assume a range of meanings, from “a person who is greatly revered,” when 
used in the context of gosvamis, to the Great Lord or Master, when used to refer 
to Chaitanya as Mahaprabhu. 

Prachin (pracina): ancient; original. 

Purnima (pirnima): full-moon, it refers to the day when the moon reaches its pin- 
nacle of waxing in a typical lunar calendar. 

Raga (raga): this is a technical term that denotes “any one of the six principal modes of 
Hindustani classical music” according to the Samsad Bengali-English Dictionary. 

Raganuga (ra@ganuga): the state when, in the throes of devotional passion, a (Krishna) 
devotee becomes one with the divine. 

Rath (rath): a chariot; often, a model chariot consecrated to a Hindu deity, most 
famously to Jagannatha, a form of Vishnu, and his siblings, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra, in Puri, Orissa. 

Reneti (reneti): one of the five principal schools of kirtan in Bengal. 

Sadhana (sadhana): austere or arduous practice; the term assumes a variety of 
meanings, from simple meditation, to daily ritual, to ritualized sex in the Bengali 
Vaishnava context. 

Sahajiya (sahajiya): in this book, I understand sahajiya to mean practices that admit 
the centrality of the body and include sex to gain spiritual insight. As forms 
of bodily discipline, these practices are not confined to a particular religion or 
sect. In Bengal, sahajiya practices were used by Vaishnavas as well as Shaktas/ 
Tantriks. 

Samaj (samaja): a voluntary association of likeminded persons, or an association 
formed in order to meet a set of common aims and goals. 

Sankirtan (sankirtan): collective and public kirtan. See also kirtan. 

Sannyasi (samnydsi): a monk of an established Hindu order. 

Shripat (sripat): a Vaishnava sacred seat, often a humble temple with adjoining living 
quarters that could house either married priests, or renunciant cenobites. 

Tala (¢ala): meter to which music is set. 

Tol (fol): a traditional Sanskrit school. 

Vaikuntha (Vaikuntha): Vishnu’s heavenly abode. 

Viraha (viraha): absence, longing; separation or estrangement, especially from one’s 


lover or an intimate relation in Vaishnava literature. 
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